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CHAPTER I. 
TEIE COMEDY OUTSIDE THE PLAYHOUSE. 

"Tis not over yet," exclaimed Mrs. Gw)ai, when 
she had hurried sufficiently far up Drury Lane to 
catch a glimpse of the King's Playhouse. The hour 
was five in the afternoon and the month was No- 
vember, so that it might reasonably have been ex- 
pected that the play would be over. The oil -lamps 
about the playhouse had been lighted for some time, 
and a few link-boys had also lighted their torches so 
as to be quite ready for the escort of any of the 
playgoers who had to pass to their homes through 
such regions as were outside the bounds of the New 
Police. 

Further up Drury Lane there was a line of chairs, 
but only a few bearers were leaning up against the 
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wall, some dozing, others polishing up the brass-work 
upon their poles. The King's Head tavern, whose 
sign was swinging rustily on its iron-work round the 
corner, sheltered the remainder of the link-boys, as 
well as some representatives of the New Police, and 
the sergeant of Mr. ChurchilPs company of the King's 
Guards. 

"Tis not over yet," repeated Mrs. Gwyn, giving 
her shawl, which had become disordered owing to 
her haste in coming up the Lane, a twitch, and 
refastening the pin that made the most aggressive 
breach in the garment less conspicuous. There was 
a note of indignation in her voice, but it became a 
note of deep regret in her next sentence. "I might 
ha' given myself another five minutes at the 'Three 
Bottles.' A further dash o' Schnaps would do me 
no harm. I wonder now did Landlord Creeth send 
me forth because I chanced to have no more change. 
He told me that it was nearer to six of the clock 

than five. If I thought that " she gave a 

glance down the Lane in the direction of the 
Three Bottles tavern, and shook her fist gently but 
firmly. 

Then she resumed her walk toward the play- 
house. "Oh, Lord, what profit his Majesty's lieges 
can find in hearkening to a play by the long-winded 
Mr. Beaumont, when they might be diverted by a 
wicked comedy by Nat Lee, passeth knowledge. 
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Faugh! Mr. Beaumont is well-nigh as dull as Will 
Shakespeare, and that's saying a deal." 

She gave her shawl another twitch, cast another 
glance back in the direction of the tavern, heaved a 
sigh that was full of feeling, and sauntered up the 
Lane toward the playhouse. 

She had not gone far before she was overtaken 
by a rather mature link-boy, who was hurrying to 
get a Ught from a brother in the same profession 
whose torch was in full blaze. She caught his arm 
as he was brushing past her. 

"Danny Wigram, hist!" she cried, struggling 
to keep up with him. "Hast thou seen my Nell?" 

"Your servant, Mother Gwyn; is not your Nell 
within the playhouse?" said the link-boy. "Prithee, 
hold me not; I need a light before the quality come 
forth." 

He shook her off and hailed his brother, and 
was engaged in igniting his torch when Mrs. Gwyn 
came beside him again. 

"You didn't see Nelly in the Lane, did ye, Dan?" 
she inquired. 

"Why, sure she's in the playhouse, as I said 
before," replied Dan Wigram. "She'll be out time 
enough to get rid of her earnings in the worst pos- 
sible way, you may swear." 

"In the worst possible way — in the worst pos- 
sible — what mean you by that, Dan Wigram?" 
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shrilled the woman, craning her head forward, her 
fingers becoming crooked at the same instant like 
the talons of a bird of prey in the act of swoop- 
ing. 

The two men laughed. She looked from the 
one to the other. 

"The worst possible — what mean ye? Ah, I 
know — you mean that she would be ready to give 
it to one of those impostors that she loves so — one 
of the soldiers?" 

"Nay, worse than that,'' said Dan Wigram. 

"Worse — worse — what could be worse, you numb- 
skull?" 

"I mean that she will give it to her mother, and 

if that isn't the worst possible " Here he dodged 

adroitly to avoid a blow aimed at the side of his 
head by the lady. 

"Take that, ye rascal!" she shouted. 

"Nay, mother, PU not take the only thing you 
give away," laughed Danny, getting behind his 
brother, after giving his link a professional twist 
that caused the woman to be swathed in smoke, 
suggesting a badly preserved oil-painting of the 
Flemish School, showing Juno sitting on a cloud. 

Mrs. Gwyn spluttered and coughed, so that the 
words which she tried to utter were inaudible — 
a fact proving that Dan Wigram was a fortunate 
man. 
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"Hold hard, Mother Gwyn — hold hard, I say," 
cried DaniePs brother. "Nay, waste not such good 
words — such bad words, I mean — such good bad 
words on so ill-favoured a scamp as Dan. He 
knows not a good mother when he meets one." 

"He's a foul rascal!" said Mrs. Gwyn, "He's 

also " here she drew upon her recollection — it 

was somewhat vague — of certain Scriptural analogies 
employed mainly by the Prophets to meet extreme 
cases of evil. Then -she began to touch lightly upon 
the family tree of the Wigrams; but Dan's brother 
reminded her that in doing so she quite unneces- 
sarily cast a reflection upon himself as well as upon 
his brother, so she apologised — after she had ex- 
hausted herself. "I am ruffled enough waiting for 
the wench," she explained to account for her sen- 
sitiveness. "Oh, ay; it's that long-winded Mr. Beau- 
mont — keeping my Nell in the playhouse all this 
time." 

"Ay, and what's nigh as bad, keeping the King 
and my Lady Castlemaine and the rest of the Court 
within the playhouse too," remarked Wigram. "Ay, 
and keeping the link-boys and the mothers of the 
orange-girls waiting less comfortably outside." 

"Tis not an orange -girl I should be waiting 
for, but a comedian — one of his Majesty's Ser- 
vants — if there was justice in the world," said Mrs. 
Gwyn. 
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"In that case there might be a good many others 
waiting for her." 

"Ay; she can act, can Nelly — act with the best 
of 'em." 

"Or the worst of 'em. The best of 'em is the 
worst of 'em." 

"I take your meaning, Rob. Ay, you have Moll 
Davis in your eye." 

"Nay, that were high treason, when she's in the 
King's eye." 

"Don't tell me that the King has eyes, when he 
favours the ill-favoured Moll Davis and gives no 
attention to Nell Gwyn. Oh, when I think of 
Moll Davis I get fairly mad. But there; poor 
Nell never got her chance; she's only an orange- 
girl." 

"You're right, Mother Gwyn. I've always said 
that if Providence only gave Nell Gwyn a fair chance 
she'd be no better than Moll Davis." 

"Ah, you always did have a kind heart, Rob." 

While Mrs. Gwyn was wondering if his kind- 
heartedness would go so far as to induce him to 
lend her the price of a refreshing glass of hollands, 
they were joined by a short but splendidly built 
young fellow who carried an imlighted link. 

"Well, mother," said he; "you have come as 
usual, I suppose, to make sure of your girl's earnings. 
Ah, Nell's a good daughter." 
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Mrs. Gwyn smiled as she looked at the boy — he 
was not more than twenty years of age — and her 
smile was near of kin to a snarl. 

"These men know a deal about the goodness 
of our daughters!" she growled, shaking her head 
about until the curls which she had arranged on 
each side after the latest fashion of the Court 
ladies, seemed in imminent danger of dropping 
off. "Ay, you know a deal, Dick Harraden. If 
Nell was a good daughter, should I be here waiting 
to meet her when she leaves the playhouse, tell me 
that?" 

"If you mean that you dursn't trust her, I say 
that you're a — well, that you don't know Nell as 
well as I know her," said Dick vehemently. 

"Oh, an ardent lover knows far more about his 
girl than doth her own mother," snarled the woman. 
"I could open your eyes, my honest friend. Trusted! 
What think you of a daughter who would do as she 
did two evenings ago?" 

Rob Wigram gave a whistle at the question, 
and the next instant he only escaped by an adroit 
movement of his head a blow aimed at him by 
Dick Harraden's link. He got behind Mrs. Gwyn, 
and roared with laughter at the way Dick glared 
at him. 

"Tell him. Mother Gwyn, tell him what Nelly 
did; I know all about it," he cried. 
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"Pll tell him, never fear," yelled the old woman. 
"I'll tell him, fool of a lover that he is! List, Dick 
Harraden. What she did was to sell a basket of 
oranges in the pit of the playhouse, but instead of 
carrying home the half-crown to her poor old mother, 
she gave it to a begging soldier who was hanging 
about the pit door with a story of the battle of 
Worcester where he lost an arm. That's the daughter 
to be trusted quotha!" 

"I knew that Nell was to be trusted to do a 
kindness to a poor devil who had suffered in a good 
cause," cried Dick. "Ay, Nell was ever on the side 
of the soldiers!" 

"Moll Davis was ever on the side of the soldiers 
too," remarked Bob Wigram, hoping to lead on Mrs. 
Gwyn to another ebullition. 

"She was more frequently on their knees, the 
baggage!" snarled the woman. 

"She's on the side of the soldiers still," said 
Rob, "for isn't his Majesty the head of the army?" 

"He's the head of the Church as well," said 
Dick, with some cynicism. "Oh, ay, the head of 
the Church. Cast your eye to the top of the spire 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields when you pass, and you'll 
see there the emblem of his Majesty." 

"I'll see there a weathercock on the spire," said 
Rob. 
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"Exactiy; the best emblem of the King, the head 
of our Church," said Dick. 

"And a weathercock is the best emblem of fair 
play that we have, you disloyal gramblers," cried 
Mrs. Gwyn. "Yes, that's why I have hope that the 
King, who has now a fancy for that baggage, Moll 
Davis, may one day " 

"By my soul, if I saw the King so much as turn 
his eyes in the direction of Nell," cried Dick, "I'd 
break his head were he fifty times a king." 

"Oranges — oranges — who'll buy oranges?" came 
a musical voice from behind them, and there flitted 
toward them a girl exquisitely shaped, from the 
crown of her head, where the disordered curls were 
dancing like sprites, to the soles of her feet — the 
soles of her shoes were not weather-proof, but her 
feet and ankles, which were fully revealed by her 
short skirt, were the daintiest in England — at least 
they were acknowledged to be so some years later. 

She had a few bits of bright colour about her, 
and as the basket which she carried swept under the 
light of the links, the oranges reflected a warm blaze 
that flashed up to her face as she skipped round 
every group in the Lane, swinging her basket from 
hand to hand, as though the movement were part 
of a rhythmic dance set to her cry of "Oranges! 
oranges! who'll buy oranges?" 

She danced round the group of smoking chair- 
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men, swinging her basket so that it knocked the hat 
off one of them; and the next moment she was 
among a second group of attendants, scattering them 
right and left with laughter, then, with one skip, 
she faced a corporal of the Guards, making a pretty 
pas and challenging him to a dance, flying off, how- 
ever, before he could respond, and dealing Dick 
Harraden a sounding slap on the shoulder. 

"Here's a kind gentleman that will buy a dozen 
sweet ones, I'll swear. His face is so glum that a 
dozen of the sweetest will scarce Ughten it," she 
cried. 

"Give over thy folly, girl. How much hast 
earned?" said her mother. 

"Oh, poor lady! I see plainly that you've been 
cheated," cried Nell. "You asked for oranges, but 
you were sold lemons. There's a whole plantation 
of lemons in your voice, my good woman. You'll 
need a score of my juiciest to recover you. Oranges 
— oranges — who'll buy oranges?" 

She was flying off when her mother caught her 
by the shoulder. 

"Give over your play-acting, girl, and tell me 
what you've earned?" she shouted. 

"One kind word, mother; is that too extravagant 
an appraisement of what I've earned by standing 
three hours in the cold playhouse?" said the girl, 
ceasing her merriment in a moment 
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"You deserve all kind words, Nell," said Dick. 

"Ah, Dick, you've ever a kind word for your 
Nell," she cried, catching his arm and giving it a 
hug. In a second, however, she had flung his arm 
away with a laugh, "For your Nell — your knell. 
Sounds not that doleful? Yes; but 'tis gospel truth; 
for thou'rt so kind a lad, Dick, Til swear that 
thou'st have a good word to say even if thy knell 
were to be rung in an hour. Good words — ay, but 
kind deeds are in thy way also — where are those 
stockings?" 

She had drawn him away from her mother. 
Dick fumbled under his waistcoat and produced a 
parcel. 

"Here are the stockings, my jewel," said he, 
putting the parcel into her hands. She threw down 
her basket to receive it. "Feel them, Nelly; Tve 
had 'em close to my heart since I bought 'em two 
hours ago." 

"They won't stand in need of airing, for they'll 
be warm enough if they've been next your heart, 
Dick," cried the girl, unrolling a pair of woollen 
hose, and feeling the ribs of each with the air of a 
critic. 

"Nay, 'twas the hose that kept my heart warm," 
said Dick. 

"And now will it be cold when I've took 'em? 

Nell Gi»yn — Comedian* 2 
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'Ods bones, Dick, I'll not have my calves warmed at 
the expense of thy heart" 

"Keep 'em, girl. You know well that the thought 
thou'rt warm will keep me hot in the coldest weather. 
Didn't I swear to bring them?" 

"You did, Dick; and I knew I'd have these hose 
if you had to kill a hosier for them out of the kind- 
ness of your heart." 

She had caught his arm, and was swathing it in 
the stockings, when her mother came up once more, 
and after following Nell and Dick as they sauntered 
to and fro, declined to be ignored, effecting her ob- 
ject very forcibly by striding in front of them. 

"What is't the foolish fellow hath given thee?" 
she cried. 

"Oh, mother, what think you of that?" — here 
she unwound one of the hose — "and that?" — here 
she unwound the other — "of those?" here she dis- 
played the pair. 

"Down on your knees, girl, and thank Heaven 
for sending you such a lover!" cried the old woman, 
with an appropriate action of exhortation. 

"Yes, I'll do so when I put on the stockings; 
'twould endanger my life to kneel with these." She 
had no trouble in showing that the condition of the 
hose she was wearing was deplorable. 

"Ay, there's some wear in them still, so now 
fork over your earnings," said the mother. "Nay, 
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I'll e'en count the oranges and find how much you 
should have." 

"Count them three short, good mother," said 
the girl. "I gave three to a poor soldier that had 
timber toes. His leg was carried off by a grape- 
shot at the siege of Dunkerque, he said." 

"Twas with the juice of the grape he sought 
to heal the wound. Til swear," said the mother. 
"Oh, the rascal — all soldiers are rascals! Thy father 
was one. They deserve the worst that coiild befall 
them." 

"And my poor father got the very worst, I 
think," said Nell. "Here's every penny that I've 
earned. Hasten to the tavern with it as usual." 

She threw her canvas pouch, which, with a 
rattle of coppers, fell into the old woman's hands. 
Her fingers clutched it where it bulged, and she 
gave a grunt of satisfaction. Without a word she 
shuffled off in the direction of the swinging sign of 
the King's House tavern. 

"You go too fast, my good woman; give me 
back my stockings," cried Nell, catching her by the 
shawl. 

Her mother stopped and looked at her from 
head to foot. 

"What!" she cried. "Would the hussy take 
away the very hose from her poor old mother that 
needs them so sorely? Go hence, thou unnatural 
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child! Never shall it be said that a daughter of 
mine so treated htt mother. Oh, Nell, if an angel 
had come down and told me that I should have 
such a daughter, I would not have believed it" 

"'Tis not the angels that come from above, but 
them that come, from below, you're in the habit of 
believing," said Nell, giving her a shake. "Return 
me those stockings, mother." 

The old woman struck her hand down from her 
shoulder, and hurried off to the tavern. Nell followed 
her with menaces. "Pll have those stockings — I'll 
have them, I tell you." 

"Bravo, Nell!" shouted the bystanders. 

"You shall have them," cried the mother, strik- 
ing her with the hose on the face, and then escap- 
ing with an agility that had often stood her in good 
stead, through the swinging door of the tavern. 

Nell made a rush at the door, but the old 
woman slammed it in her face. 

"Let her be, Nelly, let her be," said Dick, as a 
roar of laughter came from the group nearest the 
tavern. 

"And my calves are to go cold all the winter so 
that her inside may be warmed for half an hour 
with Dutch schnapps?" cried Nell. "Oh, lud, they 
say that children come from heaven. I wonder what 
region mothers come from?" 

Dick took her by the arm and led her out of 
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sight of the laughing link-boys and chairmen, upon 
whom the entertainment of a quarrel between Mrs. 
Gwyn and her daughter never palled. 

"Do you take me for a. fool, my girl?" said 
Dick, when they were alone. 

"Don't force me to answer you truly, Dick." 

"Do you take me for a fool?" 

"Can I doubt it, when you swear daily that you 
love me?" 

"Do you fancy that 1 don't know your mother, 
Ndl? What's this?" — he drew from his waistcoat 
a stocking, imitating her action when showing the 
first pair to her mother. "And this — and these?" 

"What! Oh, Dick, then 'tis true— you killed a 
hosier and ran away with all his stock — all his 
stockings. Oh, Dick, you're a true lover." 

"Ay, a true lover thinks of his mistress's 
chilblains. Good lud! Nell, it made me mad when 
I saw those little feet of yours all misshapen with 
the blains." 

"They were somewhat like a cluster of red nuts, 
weren't they?" 

"But now with these" — Dick pointed to the 
hose — "and these" — here he drew forth a pair of 
shoes. 

Nell at the sight of them gave a cry of delight, 
and flung herself into the arms of the man with so 
much vehemence that the shoes went flying to right 
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and left, and there they lay while she had her arms 
round his neck. 

"Dick, Dick, you're more than a lover — you're 
a man. A lover thinks of his mistress's hose, but 
a real man thinks of her shoes." She smothered 
him with kisses, and then quite suddenly pounced 
first upon one shoe, afterwards upon the other. 
"Mind my basket of oranges while I put them on 
round the comer," she cried; "there's a drummer 
boy of my acquaintance who is waiting for my old 
ones." 

He caught her by the arms as she was hurrying 
away. 

"Tarry a space, Nell, Pve somewhat to tell thee," 
he said seriously. 

"You must haste, for I want to display my finery 
before the ladies of quality when they are coming 
from the playhouse," said Nell. 

"PU haste. You mind I told you of my cousin, 
Ralph Harraden?"' 

"Ralph the sailor?" 

"The same. Well, a company of gentlemen 
adventurers have provided him with a smart little 
brig, the Good Adventure, to trade in the Indies, 
and maybe to fight the buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main. The great Captain Glossop is to be in com- 
mand, and Ralph is to be liis mate." 
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"What, do they want me to adventure my 
fortune?" 

"Ralph sought me yesterday. His brig is ready 
to sail. He wants me to join his company, and have 
a try for fortune in pieces of eight" 

"And why shouldn't you, Dick? You're fond 
of fighting — too fond of it for London town; but 
what's a vice in London town is a virtue on the 
Spanish Main. Dick, go forth, make a fortune, and 
return to marry me! Why, 'tis like a chap-book 
story." 

"Would it be like a chap-book story for me 
to ask you to marry me to-morrow before I go, my 
lass?" 

"Eh, Dick, isn't this a sudden notion — oh, lud! 
to-morrow?" 

"Nell, I know your mother, I know this ac- 
oirsed town, and I know this doubly accursed Drury 
Lane — that's why — well, that's why I want to make 
sure of you." 

Nell burst into laughter as she leant up against 
the wall of the lane, tossing her new shoes from hand 
to hand. 

"Here's a pretty fellow," she cried. "He swears 
he knows the town, and yet thinks that he can make 
sure of a woman by marrying her." 

"Ah, Nell, you're not like the rest of them," 
said he. 
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"Pm just like the rest of them, but in five 
minutes 111 cease to be so, for PU be wearing a 
sound pair of hose. ' I can't tarry to talk of love 
and marriage and such -like follies; I must slip on 
my hose. Watch my oranges." 

She kissed the toe of each shoe in turn to him 
and then skipped off. Leaving the narrow lane 
in which she had been talking with Dick, she al- 
most ran into the arms of one of two fine gentle- 
men who were standing at the foot of the playhouse 
steps. 

"What, Nell, Nell Gwyn, where away so fast?" 
cried one of the gentlemen, making a grab at her 
which she smartly eluded. 

"Pm in haste, Mr. Killigrew," she cried, turning 
only her head round as she spoke. "Pve an appoint- 
ment with my hosier, likewise my shoemaker. My 
boudoir is round the corner." 

"The boudoir in Lewknor Lane?" said Killi- 
grew. He was the manager of the playhouse, and 
so was very fully acquainted with the locality and its 
purlieus. 

"P faith, Pll go with you, Nelly; you'll need a 
waiting-woman," said the other gentleman. 

"Then enter on your duties, my Lord Duke," 
cried Nell. "Begin by carrying off my shoes to the 
^nearest cobbler's." 

The little kicks which she gave, sending first 
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one shoe and then the other flying toward him, 
were surely daintier than the steps of any of the 
dancers which Mr. Killigrew had imported for 
the King's House (on the recommendation of the 
King). 

While his Grace the Duke of Buckingham was 
picking up the shoes, Nell had disappeared in the 
darkness round the comer, and Dick Harraden moved 
the basket of oranges into the shadow, standing be- 
side it From his place he heard the duke comment- 
ing upon the shoes. 

"There's not a lady in St. James's or Whitehall 
that might not envy the orange -wench her foot. 
There's not one of them could wear this shoe," 
affirmed his Grace. 

"Ha! Cinderella's sisters!" cried Killigrew. 
"Make trial of them all, beginning with my Lady 
Castlemaine, your Grace." 

The Duke received the name of the Countess of 
Castlemaine — she had not yet been created Duchess 
of Cleveland — with an expression which was quite 
audible to Dick, who, of course, could know nothing 
of the enmity existing between the Countess and 
the Duke of Buckingham. But Killigrew, being a 
member of the brilliant Court circle, was well aware 
of the relative position of the two, and was never 
tired of listening to their recrimination: he was a 
student of the art. 
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"Look you, Killigrew," said the Duke, "the King 
will never forgive me for bringing him to your play- 
house to-day. I thought to revenge myself upon 
that vixen Castlemaine by turning his Majesty's 
fancies in the direction of your stage; but, lud! such 
a pack of dowds! I hoped to find a second Moll 
Davis within." 

"There's only one Moll Davis, thank Heaven!" 
cried Killigrew with true devotional spirit "But all 
are not dowds within my house. There's Mrs. 
Marshall, for instance. Hath his Majesty ever loved 
a Presbjrterian?" 

"Faith, sir, he has circumnavigated all the 
religions, and is halfway round the other side," said 
the Duke. "Here comes Nell Gwyn with her new 
shoes. Hath his Majesty ever loved an orange- 
giri?" 

The t)uke seemed greatly struck by the sug- 
gestion. When he had watched Nell Gwyn dancing 
on the toes of her new shoes in front of Dick Har- 
raden, he thought he had never seen a daintier 
figure. 

"By the Lord Harry, you are not so dull-witted 
after all," he cried. 

"Oh, your Grace overwhelms me with your 
flattery," said Killigrew. Then, turning to Nell, he 
said, "Come, my girl, trip this way." 
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"Nay, you will not find me tripping, my masters; 
nay, nor slipping neither," said Nell. 

"Come, Nell, give us a saraband — a saraband 
is the newest dance we have at Court," said the 
Duke. 

"That's a sufficient pledge of its unfitness for 
decent people," said Nell, keeping at a pretty fair 
distance from his Grace, though he was afiable enough 
to show a desire to approach her. 

"And that's sufficient to give a zest to it in any 
lady's eyes," said he. 

"Ay, but I'm no lady, only a bit of a woman," 
said Nell. 

"If you're only a bit, I'll buy a score from the 
sample, Nelly." 

"Ay, your Grace treats womankind as oranges — 
to be picked up by the score." 

"And to be found deadly sour." 

"Ay, and then flung into the gutter." 

The Duke clapped his hands and laughed. 

"Lord, Killigrew," he cried, "why can't you find 
a poet as witty as Nell to write your plays?" 

"Because if a poet was as witty as Nell, he'd be 
qualified for the more lucrative calling of oranges in 
the pit," said a voice from behind. It came from 
Sir Charles Sedley, who had just left the playhouse. 
The Duke turned to him and made a remark in his 
ear, which caused him to elevate his eyebrows and 
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give a laugh as he glanced to where Nell was 
whispering with Dick Harraden. Dick noticed Sir 
Charles's glance and stepped between him and the 
giri, saying in a low tone to her — 

"Shuttlecock no more words with them. They 
mean no good.'* 

"You big fool!" said Nell. "There's money in 
the work — I must sell my oranges." 

"If I crack one of their skulls, will there be 
money in that?" said he fiercely. 

"No; but there's a cell in Newgate, and there'll 
be a fool in that," replied Nell, mocking his tone to 
perfection, and then picking up her basket and 
running to the group outside the playhouse. "Buy 
a sweet orange, kind Sir Charles, to take the bad 
taste of the play off your mouth," she cried. 

"Ah, Nell, one needs to leave the playhouse to 
find wit," laughed Sir Charles. 

"What! was my Lady Castlemaine dull?" asked 
Nell. "Nay, I saw her entering the playhouse. 
Here she was — hold my basket." 

She thrust the basket upon him before he could 
refuse it, and amid the roars of laughter of the 
others, he retained it while the girl gave a perfect 
imitation of the mincing gait of Lady Castlemaine. 
"And here she is when the handsome Ensign 
Churchill bends over her so low that I'll swear some 
of her paint comes off on the tip of his nose." 
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NdPs simper made even Killigrew roar, though he 
had been the manager of a theatre for several years. 
"She simpers and smiles until she sees that the King 
is laughing at a jest made by his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham." 

"Give us the jest, Nell," cried Sedley. 

"Oh, Sir Charles, what do you take me for?" 
said Nell. "The jest is unfit for any ear but the 
King's. Then my lady begins to rail, finding herself 
slighted." 

"Give us the railing," cried Buckingham, delighted 
at the girPs travesty of his enemy, the Countess of 
Castlemaine. 

"Nay, your Grace, I'm only a poor orange-girl," 
replied Nell demurely. "Oh, no, I would not like 
to endanger my soul by cursing like a lady of 
quality. I know my place. * Faugh! faugh!' says 
your Countess " 

"Nay, nay, not mine — not mine, thank Heaven!" 
interposed the Duke. 

"*Faugh! faugh!'" continued Nell; "'the place 
reeks with the smell of oranges — the smell is driving 
me faint!' she shrieks. *Into my arms you may fall 
if you let me have another thousand pounds,' whispers 
Ensign Churchill." 

"He has had a few thousands from her already," 
said the Duke. 

"But she only makes a feint of fainting," con- 
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tinued Nell. "She thinks Mr. Churchill's offer scarce 
worth the money, and as no strong waters are handy, 
she makes use of strong words, and Ensign Churchill 
is left wondering if he would not do well to look for 
his captaincy through the favour of the well-favoured 
Moll Davis rather than through the full flavour of 
his Lady Castlemaine." 

After a few moments of the most charming 
swaggering in the world, she snatched up her basket 
of oranges, crying, "Oranges! who'll buy my oranges?" 
as she ran round the crowd. 

"'Fore heaven! Nell Gwyn is the best of the 
mimics," laughed Sedley. 

"Keep her going, Charles — keep her going and 
the day is ours," whispered the Duke, at the same 
instant that Nell was whispering in reply to the re- 
monstrances of Dick Harraden — 

"Don't be a fool, man; can't you see it is a 
matter of business with me? I've still a score of 
oranges to sell." 

Dick's reply was lost in the shout of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

"Come hither, Nell, come hither, I say. You've 
given us some of the playgoers, now 'tis the turn of 
the players. Prithee give us the Presbyterian Marshall, 
in a wicked play — the wickedest play." 

"The wickedest play is sure to be a play of Sir 
Charles Sedley's," said Nell. 
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"Madam, you flatter me," said Sir Charles, bow- 
ing and sweeping the ostrich feathers of his hat to 
the ground. 

"I must sell my oranges," said Nell. "The 
playgoers have awaked from their slumbers. They 
are coming forth." 

"Nay, tMs is your hour; give us the Presbyterian," 
cried the Duke. 

"Then you sell my oranges for me." 

He took the basket from her and began to run 
through the crowd coming out of the theatre, crying 
the cry of the orange girls. 

"Mind your Grace sells all the rotten ones first," 
shouted Nell. "Enter Sir Fopling, swinging his cane 
in one hand and his feathered hat in t'other." She 
had returned to where Sedley and half-a-dozen of 
the other courtiers were standing. "I must have a 
feathered hat — ah, this will do for want of a better." 
She had snatched Sedley's hat and was swinging it 
by the brim. 

"No, i'faith, you'll have to get other properties," 
he cried, doing his best to recover it, but being 
foiled every time by the adroitness of the girl. As 
she ran round from one door of the playhouse to 
another, followed by Sedley, she almost knocked 
down the Countess of Castlemaine, who was coming 
out of the first door, and nearly ran into the arms 
of the King who was coming out of the second. 
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She made a sweeping courtesy, Sedley's hat in her 
hand, in front of tbe King. 

"Odsfish, ELilligrew, is this a new comedy that 
you're rehearsing?" asked his Majesty. "Faith, sir, 
'tis a deal livelier outside your playhouse than within. 
By the lord, the wench is a pretty one, ay, and an 
impudent one, I'll swear." 

"Oranges! oranges! Who'll buy my oranges?" 
cried the Duke of Buckingham, running past the 
King, who leant against one of the pillars roaring 
with laughter. "Oranges, madam? Like a court 
lady — not too thin-skinned." 

His Grace was facing Lady Castlemaine and her 
escort, Ensign Jack Churchill. 

"Who is this vulgar buffoon, Mr. Churchill?" 
sneered the Countess, as Buckingham hastened on 
round a group of ladies who were getting into their 
chairs. The lane in the neighbourhood of the 
playhouse was by this time crowded, the horses of 
the royal coach were seen round the corner, and 
the escort of Guards lined the way on each side. 
But the King showed no sign of going to his coach, 
and his Majesty's subjects were too loyal to depart 
so long as he remained. 

"God save the King!" cried Nell, sweeping Sir 
Charles Sedley's ostrich feathers upon the steps. 

"God save the King! if the prayer does not 
.come too late," said his Majesty. 
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"God save the King, from his Majesty's hat to 
his boots, if he only puts his foot down when" — 
Nell's voice sank to a whisper as she added — 
"when my Lady Castlemaine seeks to stand in the 
Queen's shoes." 

The King gave a start and his face became grave 
for an instant 

"What a taste his Majesty hath for the scum 
of the gutter!" sneered Lady Castlemaine in a tone 
that was quite audible to everyone except the 
King. He seemed suddenly to have become lost in 
thought 

"The wench is saucy, Killigrew," he said. "But, 
by the lord, she hath a pair of eyes." 

"She is the queen of mimics, sir," said Killi- 
grew. 

"Then God save the queen of mimics!" cried 
his Majesty, raising his hat. 

"And curse the mimic queen!" cried Nell, with 
a glance in the direction of Lady Castlemaine. 

"Oh, lud, she hath put on my hat," cried 
Sedley. 

"Then by the Lord, sir, there are more brains in 
the crown than were ever there before," laughed the 
King. 

"As if anyone ever associated brains with a crown ! " 
said Lady Castlemaine. "Come, Mr. Churchill, this 
is no place for us." 

Nell Gvoyn — Comedian. 3 
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"True; 'tis a respectable company," said Nell, 
and the King roared with laughter. 

"Lud! Killigrew, you must engage the girl. 
You've no comedian in your company to compare 
with her," said the King. 

Lady Castlemaine stamped furiously on the ground. 
Ensign Churchill thought it prudent to go off to his 
company of Guards. 

"Doth your Majesty command?" said Killigrew. 

"I do command," said the King. "She could 
teach the best of your comedians how to act. Sedley 
shall write her a comedy all for herself." 

"Hadn't she better come to Whitehall to discuss 
the characters?" whispered Sedley. 

"Bring her thither, Charles," said the King. "How 
is it that I failed until now to see the charms of this 
girl? Lud! to think of the precious time that I have 
lost!" 

"Oranges! oranges! Who'll buy my oranges?'* 
cried Nell. Passing Dick Harraden she muttered, 
♦*My fortune's made. Mr. Killigrew will engage me 
to act in the King's Company." 

"'Tis either a fortune or a huge misfortune," said 
Dick. 

"Fear not for me. I can take care of myself," 
said Nell. "Oranges! Who'll buy my oranges?" 

"If your Majesty tarries any longer you will keep 
the Court waiting," said Lady Castlemaine. 
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"Odsfish, madam, let them wait The duty of 
lords-in-waiting is to wait," cried the King. 

"You would rather romp in the gutter than reign 
in Whitehall," said the Countess. 

"The Jealous Woman, a tragedy!" cried Nell, in 
a most amusing falsetto. 

"Infamous jade!" almost shouted the Countess. 

"Is your ladyship going to give the company an 
imitation of the jealous woman or am I?" cried Nell, 
with a mock courtesy. "I freely admit that I could 
not approach your ladyship in the part" 

The King and Buckingham roared at the pretty 
impudence of the girl. 

"And you can stand by and see a creature like 
that offer her insults to me!" shrieked the Countess. 
"Sir Charles, lead me to my chair, if you please. 
This beggar's buffoonery pleases only fools and 
kings." 

Sir Charles Sedley gave her his arm, Nell follow- 
ing for a few yards imitating the gait of the lady, 
while the crowd laughed its encouragement to her, 
for Lady Castlemaine was at all times thoroughly 
hated by the people. 

"George," said the King to Buckingham in a low 
tone. "George, the wench has got an hold on me 
— Fm not easy to captivate, as you know." 

"Your Majesty's heart is adamant," said the Duke 
without a smile, 

3* 
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"Ay, as a rule; but now *tis a butter-pat before 
the fire of her eyes. Bring her to Whitehall, George, 
while I try to stem the storm that's pent up in that 
chair. Don't delay, George." 

"Exit my Lady Castlemaine, enter Mistress 
Eleanor Gwyn! Killigrew, our fortune's made," said 
the Duke, watching the King go toward his coach, 
while his Majesty's loyal subjects bowed to the ground, 
and his Guards presented arms and then closed up 
on each side of the royal vehicle. "All we've to do 
is to secure Nelly," he added, as the equipage drove 
off, followed by half the crowd. 

"Ay, that's all, but 'twill be enough to tax your 
forces to the utmost," said Killigrew, shaking his 
head. 

"Psha! an orange girl!" said his Grace, going 
to where Nell was standing, counting her money. 
"Give me your hand, Nell, our fortune's made within 
the hour!" he cried. 

"Three and a groat — faith, that may be a fortune 
to a Duke, but 'tis poor trade for an orange -girl," 
said Nell. 

"In another week you'll have as many thousands," 
said he. "I've a message to you from the King. 
But you'll not believe it" 

"I'd believe anything about the King except that 
he has done a wise act," said Nell. 
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"He has fallen in love with the prettiest creature 
in England" 

"Oh, rd believe that: there's not much wisdom 
in that" 

"He has e'en fallen in love with thee, Nell, and 
bids thee sup with him at Whitehall. There's luck 
for you!" 

"Luck? Where's the luck to me?" 

"Deuce take it, girl! you wouldn't call it ill- 
luck?" 

"Oh, no; it would only be ill-luck if I did the 
King's bidding." 

"You mean to say that you — you — Nell Gwyn, 
the orange-girl " 

"Tell your King that Nell Gwyn is a vendor of 
wholesome oranges, but there's no forbidden fruit in 
her basket" 

"You tell me " 

"I tell you that you're spoiling my trade, my 
Lord Duke. I've no mind to exchange my trade 
for another." 

She picked up her basket and ran into one of 
the side -streets, calling, "Oranges — who'll buy my 
oranges?" 

The Duke was amazed. He had found Moll 
Davis so obedient a subject of his Majesty's a short 
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time before, that he could not believe that Nell 
Gwyn would display the elements of disloyalty. At 
last a thought seemed to strike him. 

"She's deeper than we think," said he. "She 
knows how to put a value on herself. She'll make 
her own terms." 

He went slowly in the direction taken by the 
King's carriage. He did not doubt that the orange- 
girl would follow him. 

Nell did not follow him. Someone else did — 
someone for whom he did not look; for it so hap- 
pened that Dick Harraden had overheard every word 
of the message which he had given to the girl, and 
the moment that the Duke had disappeared, Dick 
dropped his link and picked up a stool that stood 
outside a vintner's door. He struck it on the 
stones, and detached one of its legs which he 
picked up. As the vintner rushed out of his tavern, 
Dick ran off, shouting in reply to the man's expostu- 
lations — 

"I'm only going to beat a dog round the 
corner." 

He disappeared a moment before Nell returned. 

"What was that noise?" she inquired. 

"That rascal, Dick Harraden, has e'en smashed 
my best stool," replied the man. 

"Wherefore did he do so?" she inquired 
anxiously. 
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"The devil only knows — he wanted a cudgel to 
beat a dog, he said," replied the man. 

"Which way did he go — quick, man, tell me?" 
she cried,' grasping him by the arm. 

Before the man could reply there was the noise 
of a scuffle, and shouts, and then came a long cry — 

"Murder! murder!" 

Nell threw down her basket and rushed in the 
direction whence the sound of the tumult came. 
Before she had gone a dozen steps, however, Dick 
returned. The Duke of Buckingham's plumed hat 
was on the top of the stool-leg which he brandished. 

She caught him, crying — 

"Dick, Dick, what fool's trick is this? What have 
you done?" 

"What any man would do!" panted Dick. "The 
Duke — the King's jackal — I heard him— all he said 
to you — his head is pulp — the King's jackal!" 

"Dick, for pity's sake, take thyself off — the King's 
Guards are coming for thee at the double," cried a 
link-boy, running up. 

"Let 'em come," said Dick, turning up the sleeve 
of his jacket, then throwing the Duke's hat on the 
ground and setting his foot on it. 

"Dick, don't be a fool," cried Nell. "Don't end 
your life here. The ship — your cousin's brig " 

Dick looked anxiously round. 

"Lord! Nell, if I could but get safe aboard!" 
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"You shall — you must," said Nell, and she too 
looked anxiously round "You must — but how — 
how ?" 

"Ah, how?" he asked. The tramp of the Guards 
was heard. 

"How — how? I have it — the playhouse." 

Before he understood what she meant, she had 
forced him up the steps to the door of the playhouse. 
"Fly by the door at the back, and lock it when you 
get through," she whispered. He had just time to 
put his arm round her and kiss her before Jack 
Churchill, at the head of a company of Guards, ap- 
peared. Nell closed the door of the playhouse and 
came down a step or two. 

"Which way did the fellow go?" cried Churchill, 
halting his men. 

Some of the crowd pointed in one direction, some 
in quite the opposite. Churchill was beginning to 
threaten them for fooling him, when the vintner 
shouted — 

"Try the playhouse, my lord. The rascal smashed 
my best stool." 

The crowd hooted him. 

"Advance upon the playhouse and search it," 
commanded Churchill, leading the way up the 
steps. 

He found himself face to face with Nell. 

"Stand aside!" he cried. 
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"No, no, Ensign — I mean Captain — how could 
the fellow be in the playhouse?" said Ndl. 

"Enter the playhouse," shouted the officer. 

"Oh, Captain Churchill— Colonel Churchill— you 
are bom to be a great commander," said Nell in her 
most seductive voice. She wanted to gain time for 
her lover. "I saw a fellow enter the door of the 
tavern opposite." 

"Into the playhouse, in the devil's name," 
shouted Churchill to his sergeant, trying to push past 
the girL 

The men rushed at the door. She struggled as 
if to prevent them. 

"Oh, General Churchill— Marshal Churchill- 
stay with me," she cried. 

Naturally this made him the more eager to 
enter, and in a few seconds every soldier had en- 
tered the playhouse. When the last had gone 
through the door, Nell Gwyn slipped her hand 
through the opening, withdrew the great key from 
the inside, then noiselessly closed the door and 
locked it from the outside. She laughed and held 
up the key for the crowds to see. They cheered 
her, guessing that she had locked Churchill and the 
Guards in the. playhouse. At the same instant Lady 
Castlemaine's chair was borne to the foot of the 
steps, and her ladyship got out amid the jeers of 
the crowd. The sounds of this demonstration 
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mingled with shouts from within the playhouse — 
shouts and the battering of halberts against the 
door. 

"Where is Mr. Churchill? Where is the officer 
of the Guards?" cried Lady Castlemaine. 

"He is rehearsing a new comedy in the play- 
house, 'The Way not to Catch Him' is the title,'* 
cried Nell. 

Then at the window above the door Ensign 
Churchill appeared. 

"The girl has locked the door; someone wrest 
the key from her," he shouted. The crowd roared. 
Lady Castlemaine swore. 

"Ah, you're born to be a great commander, En- 
sign Churchill — Sergeant Churchill — but you're out- 
manoeuvred this time. Corporal Churchill. I hope 
your garrison's victualled. Grenadier Churchill." 

Nell stood beneath the window holding up the 
key* The Countess of Castlemaine then did a 
foolish thing. She rushed up the steps and ran at 
Nell Gwyn. But Nell, easily evading her, hurried 
down the steps and, entering the Countess's chair, 
was swiftly borne away by a dozen stout arms of 
her friends, the link-boys, bowing graciously to right 
and left, and before she disappeared round a corner 
shaking the key quite pleasantly out of the window 
of her chair. 
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At the very hour that night when the King was 
roaring with laughter at the downcast face of Ensign 
Churchill, the brig Good Adventure dropped down 
the river with Dick Harraden standing on the high 
castle astern waving a farewell to Nell, whom he but 
dimly saw on the shore. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COMEDY AT WHITEHALL. 

"Praise Heaven, that sleepy thing is over!" cried 
Mistress Frances Stuart as the last notes of the pavone 
died away through the great salon of Whitehall. 
The musicians in the minstrels' gallery had taken 
the time of the pavone very slowly, and Frances 
Stuart held all slow dances in abhorrence. But she 
held in even greater abhorrence the graceful pro- 
menade round the salon which was being led by the 
Countess of Castlemaine. Therefore she faced the 
King and made an obeisance in her most fascinat- 
ing manner, saying — 

"A boon. Oh King! As a reward for having 
walked through the pavone, may we not have blind 
man's buff now?" 

"As you will, child," said the complaisant King, 
patting her cheek. He could never refuse the girl 
anything. 

"Huzza!" loosing the silken sash that clung to 
her dainty waist. "Huzza! Blind man's buff at 
last The King will be the blind man as usual, I 
suppose." 
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"As every King has need to be who would live 
in peace in Whitehall," said the King. "Gadzooks, 
I'm beginning to think that the whole duty of a King 
is to know when to keep his eyes shut." 

"Ay, sir, and his mouth shut into the bargain," 
said Sir Charles Sedley. 

"Eyes close, but a purse open, that's the true 
bearing of a monarch, is it not, my Lady Castle- 
maine?" said the Duke of Buckingham, as the 
Countess walked past with Mr, Jack Churchill, now 
Captain of the Guards. 

"Doubtless," replied Lady Castlemaine, "assum- 
ing that the advancement of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham is the raison tTitre of a sovereign." 

"Would your Majesty prefer battledore and 
shuttlecock? Tis all the same to me," said Mistress 
Stuart 

"By the beard of old Rowley, his Majesty needeth 
not battledore and shuttlecock as long as the Duke 
of Buckingham and Lady Castlemaine are exchang- 
ing sallies," said the King. 

"Captain Churchill, let me bind your eyes," 
cried the girl, approaching the young officer with her 
sash. 

"Come, Churchill," said the King; "from all 
that I hear you need only the kerchief on your 
eyes to complete your likeness to the little god 
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Cupid. ^ In all other respects you are fully equip- 
ped." 

**If your Majesty commands," said Churchill. 

"Tore heaven, sir, his Majesty cannot control 
Cupid, much less command his little godship," laughed 
the King. 

"If quips went to the equipment of a Cupid, 
Mr. Churchill would be well supported by this com- 
pany," remarked Sedley. 

"And no one would be a bit the wiser," said 
Buckingham. 

"Least of all Mr. Churchill," said the King. 
"But luckily, Mr. Churchill was bom wise," he added 
with a smile that meant a good deal, in the direction 
of Lady Castlemaine. 

"And he shows his wisdom by closing his eyes 
before Mistress Stuart lest he be blinded by so 
much beauty," said Churchill, as he submitted to 
the silk scarf which Frances Stuart proceeded to 
bind about his eyes. Captain Churchill was wise 
enough to perceive that la belle Stuart^ as the 
courtiers termed her, would one day possess as much 
influence at Whitehall as Lady Castlemaine had at 
her command. 

"Fain would we hope that this new play will 
prove more diverting than did Mr. Dryden's comedy 
which we had in the hall to-night," said the Countess, 
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"You are not fortunate in your plays, Mr. Killigrew, 
or for that matter, in your players." 

"I am most unfortunate, so are the play-writers, 
and the play-actors, if my Lady Castlemaine dis- 
approves," said Killigrew, smiling to show that he 
meant only to pay a compliment, not to tell the 
truth. 

"Have your players departed, or are they supping 
in the kitchens?" asked the Countess. 

"Madam, when they leave the stage they relieve 
me of all further responsibility on their behalf," 
replied the Master of the Revels. 

"I dare swear that you would not like to be 
responsible for that brazen hussy whom you dragged 
from her orange - peelings and set before the foot- 
lights," said her Ladyship. 

"Silence for the incantation," cried Frances 
Stuart, holding up her hand as she turned young 
Churchill about, intoning the doggrel rhymes ad- 
dressed to the blinded one in blind man's buff. 
In another instant she had gathered up her skirts 
and skipped away, leaving Churchill to his own 
resources. 

"Well, you've succeded in bringing Nell Gwyn 
to Whitehall," whi^ered Sedley to Buckingham, as 
they flattened themselves against the wall close to 
where a splendid purple velvet curtain separated the 
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great salon from the supper-room. "Tis an achieve- 
ment — bringing the horse to the water." 

"'Tis more than that," said Buckingham. "We 
brought the horse to the water a year ago when we 
brought the King to §ee Nell's mimicry." 

"On the night when you got a broken pate," sug- 
gested Sedley, 

"Even so. That was bringing the horse to the 
water; but now we have brought the water to the 
horse." 

At this moment the pair of whisperers were com- 
pelled to flatten themselves still closer against the 
wall, for young Captain Churchill came cautiously 
toward them with outstretched hands, and he would 
certainly have reached them had not the Countess 
of Castlemaine, who was standing with Killigrew be- 
side one of the pillars that supported the ceiling, 
ventured to make an audible comment on the 
distrait mood of the King. In an instant the blind- 
fold officer had turned and caught her Ladyship by 
the sleeve, and tearing the scarf from his eyes, set 
about blindfolding her, whispering — 

"The world is to be afforded a few minutes' 
respite from the havoc wrought by my Lady's 
eyes." 

A year had passed since the King had first been 
made aware of the fascinations of Nell Gw)m — • 
since the Duke of Buckingham had his head broken 
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by a certain Dick Harraden for having ofTered an 
insult to the orange girl. By the King's command, 
Nell had been received into Killigrew's company of 
comedians, and had speedily become the greatest 
favourite with the town. Thus it came about that, 
when his Majesty's servants came to act a play by 
the ingenious Mr. Dryden, for the diversion of the 
Court at Whitehall, Mistress Eleanor Gwyn went 
also, and was honoured by a command to sup with 
the Court, though the Countess of Castlemaine was 
not aware of the fact, but was imder the impression 
that she was supping with the other members of the 
company. 

As for the King himself, he was not sure that 
this merry orange -girl turned actress meant to ac- 
cept his invitation. He had his doubts about her, 
and so he was, as Lady Castlemaine had noticed, 
somewhat distrait 

His Majesty certainly looked a trifle anxious, as 
he went across the room on tiptoe to where Killigrew 
stood with Sedley. 

"What the devil is keeping Nell Gwyn in her 
dressing-room all this time?" he inquired. 

"FU go and find out for your Majesty," cried 
Sedley promptly, but before he had taken a step, the 
blindfold Lady Castlemaine had swooped among 
them, scattering the group in all directions. 

Nell Gwyn — Comedian. 4 
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"She is but purblind," remarked Sedley, straighten- 
ing his disordered waistcoat. 

"Doth Nell fancy that she must wash all her -paint 
off before mixing with the ladies of the Court?" 
asked the King. 

"Nay, she may be an ignorant orange girl turned 
actress, but PU swear that she hath no fancy so 
foolish as that," replied Killigrew. 

"She is most Ukely giving her face an extra 
daub to put herself on a level with the most modest 
of the Court ladies," said Sedley. "I venture to 
think that your Majesty would do well to keep the 
bandage over my Lady Castlemaine's eyes when Nell 
appears," he added. 

"Ay, and over her mouth as well," said the 
King. 

At this point the lady to whom they referred 
made another rush at the group; the King, however, 
adroitly stooped low as she swung her arms round, 
and she, missing the King, tottered up against 
Sedley, who nimbly twisted his body so that she 
almost fell into Killigrew's arms. He dexterously 
avoided her, however, and she whirled up against a 
sofa on which she collapsed, amid the merriment of 
the Court and the shrieks of laughter of Frances 
Stuart. 

She tore the bandage from her eyes, and flinging 
it on the floor trampled on it viciously. 
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^'Tis a cursed game — fit only for fools or kings," 
she cried. 

"Both have been playing it to-night," remarked 
the King. 

"You play the King very prettily," she sneered. 

"And your Ladyship plays the other part as 
naturally as though you were bom to it," said the 
King. 

"I allow that Tm fool enough for your Majesty's 
Court," she cried. 

"But you're not fool enough to leave it," said 
his Majesty. 

"If I were to leave it, I would not leave much 
wisdom behind me," said she. 

"Nay, nor anything else she could lay her 
hands on," remarked Buckingham with shocking 
audibility. 

"Well, if you like not blind man's buff, sup- 
pose we try kiss in the ring?" suggested la belle 
Stuart, 

The King went slowly up the room, unnoticed 
by the Countess and her circle, and when he reached 
the door between the pillars, he made a sign to the 
two pages, who opened the door. He passed quietly 
out, after glancing over his shoulder to see if his 
action was observed. Buckingham only had seen 
him. 

"Kiss in the ring — ay, or outside the ring," said 

4* 
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the Duke. "Methinks the ring takes all the zest out 
of the kiss." 

"Is that the experience of your Duchess?" asked 
Lady Casdemaine. 

"Heaven forbid that a husband should venture 
to say what the experience of his wife hath been. 
Doth not your Ladyship say *Amen' to that prayer?" 
and his Grace turned away to Killigrew, lest Lady 
Castlemaine might have an answer ready. 

"There's another game called 'Hunt the Slipper,' " 
said Frances with her accustomed insistence. She 
could not see any fun in that form of battledore 
and shuttlecock at which the Duke and his enemy, 
the Countess, were engaged. "I'll show you how 
'tis played," she continued and without a moment's 
hesitation she squatted on the floor to explain the 
mysteries of hunting the slipper. Should anyone 
wish to know what this beautiful tom-boy was like 
one need only look at the reverse of a copper coin. 
The original figure of Britannia was drawn from her 
as a model. Her portrait has for over two hundred 
years been the most popular in the world. 

But while she was making the courtiers about 
her laugh, the Duke of Buckingham had once more 
got beside Killigrew. 

"The mother will not fail us at the last moment?" 
he whispered. 
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"Your Grace may rest assured," replied Killi- 
grew. 

"But if she should come hither drunk?" 

"She'll not do so. I have taken good care of 
that" 

"You have remonstrated with her? Psha! logic 
is wasted on a drunken woman." 

"Not when 'tis the logic of a lock and key." 

"Wherefore is supper delayed? Where is the 
King?" came the loud voice of Lady Castlemaine 
behind the conspirators. 

"Is his Majesty not in the salon?" asked the 
Duke innocently. 

"He left secretly and you saw him go," cried the 
Countess. 

"If your Ladyship saw him go, and if I saw him 
go, he can scarcely be said to have gone secretly," 
said the Duke. 

"Why has he gone?" she said in a low voice, 
facing the Duke. 

"Doubtless to turn the spit in the kitchen," was 
the reply. At the same moment there came the 
sound of a loud laugh behind the heavy curtain. 

"'Tis not possible that your company have in- 
vaded the supper-room, Mr. Killigrew?" said the 
Countess. 

"Nay, your Ladyship, they know their place," he 
replied. 
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"That's no surety that they will keep to it," said 
she, and once more a burst of laughter came from 
beyond the curtains. 

Lady Castlemaine stamped on the floor, then 
she rushed to the curtains and flung them back to 
right and left on their rods. The act disclosed the 
long supper-table in the room beyond. It was blaz- 
ing with lights and flowers, and at one side sat Mis- 
tress Eleanor Gwyn gorgeously dressed, holding out 
her glass to be filled by the King, who stood like a 
lackey behind her chair. 

"A pretty comedy, truly!" cried Lady Castle- 
maine, her face blazing and her eyes flashing. "My 
lords and ladies, the compliment which his Majesty 
hath paid to us in leading a vagabond orange-wench 
to our supper-table is quite in keeping with the 
King's sense of propriety." 

"Oh, lud! when my Lady Castlemaine dis- 
courses on propriety 'tis a comedy in itself," cried 
Nell. 

The Countess took a step toward her, and Nell 
took up her glass of wine in a suggestive way. Her 
ladyship thought it well to pause. She turned in a 
torrent of anger from Nell to the King. 

"You can stand by and hear that creature in- 
sult your Court!" she cried. "The honour of the 
King " 

"Silence, madam," cried the King. "The King 
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can look after his own honour — such of it as sur- 
vives. Lady Castlemaine, I am tired to the death 
of these fishwife brawlings. What is your complaint, 
madam?" 

"Think you not that 'tis a slight to your Court 
to ask us to sit down at the same table as that 
woman?" she cried angrily. 

"If I don't object I'm sure that you needn't," 
remarked Nell. 

"Hold your tongue. One does not argue with a 
creature who has lost all sense of what is decent," 
shrieked Lady Castlemaine. 

"If that were so the Countess of Castlemaine 
would have no opponents," said Nell quite pleas- 
antly. 

"Lady Castlemaine," said the King, "have you 
an objection to take your seat at this table — yes or 
no?" 

"I tell you that 'tis an insult " began her 

Ladyship. 

"Yes or no?" cried the King. 

Nell laughed. "The idea of thinking that a 
woman will stop short at *Yes' or *No'l" she mut- 
tered. 

"I say that a creature " resumed the Coun- 
tess. 

"Yes or no?" shouted the King. 

"Yes, yes — a thousand times yes," she shrieked. 
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"Then in the devil's name make up your own 
supper -party and we shall go hence," said his 
Majesty. Then turning to Nell Gwyn he bowed, 
offering her his hand, saying, "Madam, I ask your 
pardon for this unseemly interruption. We shall 
finish our supper in another apartment" 

Nell bent to the very floor before his Majesty 
and then accepted his hand. He led her into the 
great salon, Buckingham, Sedley, and Killigrew stand- 
ing to one side and bending low as she passed with 
the King. 

"I do hope that that woman won't fancy that 
I've run away from her — I haven't, you know," said 
Nell, glancing round to where Lady Castlemaine 
stood. 

"We shall sup here," said the Iting. "Sir Charles, 
pray give orders to have a table laid here. This is 
the chief apartment for to-night" 

"If the King sups in the antechamber 'tis the 
chief apartment in the palace," said Sir Charles as 
he went to the door. 

"My lords, ladies, and gentlemen," said Bucking- 
ham smiling, and singling out for his smile the Countess 
of Castlemaine, "you will sup in the antechamber — 
this room is reserved for the King." 

"We thank his Majesty for acknowledging our 
right to exclude his Majesty's friends from our circle," 
said the Countess, and Buckingham could not help 
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acknowledging that she had displayed great adroit- 
ness in escaping from a difficult position. 

"Good-bye, good people," said Nell, kissing her 
hand as the courtiers followed Lady Castlemaine 
through the curtained arch into the supper-room. 
"Good-bye. Eat all you please, but carry nothing 
away in your pockets. What, is that the great 
Commander Churchill?" she continued as Captain 
Churchill bowed low to her in passing. "What, 
only a captain still, in spite of his prowess in carry- 
ing the playhouse by assault a year ago?" 

"That were a lesser feat than has been accom- 
plished by Mistress Eleanor Gwyn, who has taken by 
storm the hearts of all the playgoers," said Churchill 
with another bow. 

"The rascal," whispered Buckingham to Sedley, 
who returned to the room at the moment. "He is 
trinmiing his sails for the way the wind will blow 
next." 

"In another year all the Court will be at her 
feet," said Killigrew. 

"Then, by the lord, sir, all the Court will be at the 
prettiest pair of feet in England," cried Sedley, point- 
ing out to the servants, who entered with a small table, 
where it was to be placed. The Duke approached 
Nell with a smile. 

"What," cried she, "is't possible that that is his 
Grace of Buckingham? Oh, my lord Duke, I must 
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e'en run my finger over the dent in your skull made 
when last we met by that wicked fellow, Dick Har- 
raden." 

She hurried to where the Duke was standing and 
made the attempt to shift his wig. He ran behind 
a chair. 

"You'll have trouble in finding that particular 
crack, Nell; his skull is like a garden bed after a 
long drought — 'tis cracked all over," laughed the 
King. 

"Which side was it at — this or that, your Grace?" 
said Nell with comical seriousness. 

The Duke caught her hand. 

"Let me place it where a far deeper wound hath 
been made by your beauty, madam," said he, laying 
her hand over his heart, and casting a sentimental 
look into her eyes. 

She gave his waistcoat a slap with the back of 
her hand. 

"Padding — padding, your Grace — nothing but 
padding," she cried. 

"Ah, madam, what surgeon can heal the rent 
made here?" he said. 

"Did your Grace try a sempstress?" she asked 
seriously. 

"Alas, madam " 

"A sempstress is the chirurgeon of wounded 
waistcoats. If I had a needle and thread I could 
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repair the rent in a twinkling." She ran to the 
table which the servants were laying for supper. 
"You're a pair of fiunblers," she cried, catching up 
the basket of forks and hastening to place them. 
Suddenly she stopped, crying, "By the lord, there 
are a dozen of them — and silver — silver! I hope 
you didn*t put yourselves about because I was com- 
ing." 

"Even so great a luxury as a fork is not too 
much to offer to you, Nelly?" said the King. 

"Nay, your Majesty, Pm too well bred, I hope, 
to notice a single fork~we often have a fork on our 
table at home; but forks all round — oh, here come 
the victuals at last" The servants entered bearing 
silver dishes. Nell seated herself and hastily removed 
the cover of the dish nearest to her. "It smells 
better even than the cookshop at the comer of 
Lewknor Lane, though Pm not sure if it's fish, flesh, 
fowl, or Scotch coUops, which include all three. 
Never mind! Pll take it on trust. We are just the 
right number for a nice supper-party — three gentle- 
men and one lady. You're the gentlemen — Pm the 
lady. I think, you know, that a party is pleasant in 
proportion to the absence of ladies. One is quite 
enough, and I like being that one." She started up. 
"Oh lud! if I didn't forget to carry hither the glass 
of champagne wine that I had scarce tasted. If I 
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don't hasten, those cormorants in the next room will 
have finished it." 

"Nay, the servants *' began the ELing. 

"They'd drink it themselves and then say the 
glass was empty from the first." 

She ran to the curtains, swung them apart and 
hastened to the place where she had been sit- 
ting. She picked up a glass. It was Jack Chur- 
chill's. 

"Just what I fancied," she cried, holding it up 
to show that it was empty. "My dear Captain Chur- 
chill, if champagne bottles were forts, you'd be a 
marshal in a week." 

She patted him pleasantly on the head. 

"Leave this room, madam," thundered Lady Castle- 
maine. 

"You don't fancy I meant to take it with me, my 
good woman," said Nell. 

"Your good woman! Insolent hussy!" hissed her 
Ladyship. 

"She objects to be called a good woman," said 
Nell. "Well, that shows that she has a conscience 
anyway. Oh, your Majesty, those wine-bibbers," she 
added, returning to the other table. 

"There should be no lack of wine here," said 
the King. 
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"Nay, but my own particular glass. Well, Pm 
glad that it went to that young gentleman. He's a 
soldier." 

"You played him a sorry trick a year ago, 
when the Duke's head was broken by that sweet- 
heart of yours, Dick — Dick something or other," 
said Sedley. "Have you seen aught of that fiery 
fellow?" 

In an instant Nell had become grave. She laid 
down the glass from which she was about to drink 
and shook her head. 

"Come, Nelly, is not this wine as good as the 
last? Why have you laid down your glass?" cried 
the King. 

"Ah, your Majesty, there is no wine like the first 
we taste in life — the first sweet draught of wine or 
love — there is no second." 

"P faith, that sounds suspiciously like a bit from 
a comedy," said Buckingham. 

"It is a bit from a comedy — this comedy, nay, 
this tragedy of life," said Nell. The pause that 
followed was broken by the sound of a quarrel tak- 
ing place in the supper-room. 

"It seems as if a tragedy were being played in 
there," remarked the Duke. 

"Odsfish, we cannot hear each other conversing, 
and I would not miss a word that comes from 
Nelly's lips," said the King, as the sounds of the 
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bickering increased. "Bid them abate their noise, 
Charles." 

Sir Charles Sedley parted the curtains, displaying 
several members of the supper-party angrily gesticulat- 
ing and all talking at the same moment. Nell put 
her fingers in her ears. 

"His Majesty commands silence," cried Sedley. 

"Oh, *fore Gad, no; his Majesty is not fool 
enough to look for silence — no, only something less 
than an earthquake," said the King. 

Sedley closed the curtains and. returned to the 
table. 

"What," said Nell, "can gentlefolks not remain 
in one room without quarrelling like fishwives?" 

"Every lady hath a fish -basket ready to sling 
on her arm when the time comes," laughed the 
King. 

"Then even a Court lady does not cease to be 
a woman?" said Nell. 

"Even the King's cat will run after a mouse," 
cried Sedley. 

"'Snails, sirs, Whitehall Palace's no better than 
the Widow O'Lannigan's house in Lewknor Lane," 
exclaimed Nell, reflectively, 

"To affirm that 'tis as bad were to cast a re- 
flection on the widow's home," said the King. "But 
what in particular happened at the widow's?" 
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"You see she's suspected of being an Irishwoman,*' 
said Nell confidentially. 

"What were the grounds for the suspicion?" 
asked the Duke. 

"Well, ho- husband was the best fighter in the 
Liberties of St Giles," replied Nell. 

"That's proof positive of her Irishry," laughed 
his Majesty. 

"Tis understood that the widow and her hus- 
band are descended from the kings of Ireland, 
and on account of her royal descent she calls her 
house in Lewknor Lane, Blackball — that's to prevent 
strangers from mistaking it for Whitehall. And it 
has a meaning too, for she sells small coal, so 'tis 
truly a Black hole or a Blackball. She sa3rs she'd 
be Queen of England to-day, if only the King she's 
descended from had thought it worth his while to 
add England to his other possessions." 

' "Thank Heaven his Majesty went no further," 
said the King. 

"If he had, your Majesty would be selling 
small coal in Lewknor Lane to-day," said Nell so- 
lemnly. 

"And by my soul, madam, I believe that I would 
lead a quieter life — perhaps a longer Ufe," said the 
King sententiously. 

"Oh, the length of your Majesty's Ufe would 
depend altogether upon your nimbleness in avoiding 
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crockery when it's flying through the air," cried 
Nell. 

" Crockery — flying " 

"Oh, there's times in Lewknor Lane when the 
crockery's flying through the air as thick as snow- 
flakes. In the Widow O'Lannigan's the snow-flakes 
are mostly oyster-shells — ay, and sometimes oranges 
— oranges that have begun to grow beards — the best 
oranges are quite bald and beardless." 

"I prefer for myself those that have no need of 
a barber." 

"Then there's the small coal — 'tis a great tempta- 
tion to have small coal lying about handy." 

"Ay, 'tis an inflammable material." 

"Especially when French brandy is hovering about 
in bulk, and that's how it comes that the Widow 
O'Lannigan walks about with a bandage across her 
forehead and her left eye in a sling." 

It seemed as if some people on the other side 
of the curtain were bent upon emulating the Widow 
O'Lannigan. The sounds of an altercation might 
have been heard in the tilt-yard. Nell looked with 
lifted eyebrows in the direction of the curtains. 

"They'll quiet down. Go on with your story," 
said the King. 

"Well, you see, the widow was well-favoured, but 
so long as Larry was alive it led to nothing — he 
was known to be such a good fighter. But when 
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he died, Hal Havers, the chairman, took to visiting 
the widow; but he had a wife who was an orange 
girl, and she got jealous, so one day — the day after 
the fire at the King's Head tavern, when the brandy 
had been running down the kennel in streams — she 
made a call upon the widow. The conversation 
was not conducted in whispers. She told the widow 
that she was no better than she need be, and the 
widow told ho- that she was a good deal worse 
than she should be. After that they began to call 
each other names. 'You're as black-hearted as the 
coal you sell,' cried the one. 'You're as rank as 
your own oranges,' shrieked t'other. 'You're a long- 
faced Puritan,' shouted the widow. 'And you're an 
Irish hag,' yelled t'other. With that the widow made 

a rush for the empty bottle and sent it " 

As Nell picked up a goblet to show what the 
widow's action had been, there was a crash of glass 
at the other side of the curtains, followed by shrieks. 
Nell lay back in her chair roaring with laughter. 
Sir Charles Sedley ran to the curtains and flung 
them aside, disclosing the members of the supper- 
table violently gesticulating, Lady Castlemaine point- 
ing to Frances Stuart, who in her turn was pointing 
a derisive forefinger of one hand at her ladyship, 
while holding with her other hand a napkin to her 
forehead. The table was Httered with broken 
glass. 

Nell Gwyn-^Comedian, 5 
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*' Silence — for Heaven's sake, silence!" cried the 
Kling. "Ladies and gentlemen — if any such are 
present — let me implore of you — nay, I insist on 
silence! Lady Castlemaine — Miss Stuart " 

"'Twas that cat whose vile tongue " began 

the Countess. 

"She called me a long-faced Puritan!" shrieked 
Frances. 

"And she told me that I was an Irish hag!" 
yelled her Ladyship. 

"And so you are," screamed Frances. 

"You are " 

But at this point both shrieked together, so 
that it was impossible to say with any degree of 
certainty what Mistress Stuart appeared to be in 
the eyes of the Countess of Castlemaine, or what 
name Mistress Stuart considered applicable to the 
Countess. 

In the other room Nell Gwyn remained lying 
back in her chair, crying to Sedley — 

"Lewknor Lane! Lewknor Lane! The Widow 
O'Lannigan might take lessons at Court White- 
hall is but Blackball, and glass is as brittle as 
crockery!" 

"For the Lord's sake, Sedley, dismiss the com- 
pany, and lock the doors when they have de- 
parted," said the King, after a vain attempt to 
make himself heard. "George, for Heaven's sake, 
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patch up an armistice between the women. I hope 
you won't find them more difficult to deal with than 
the Dutch," 

The two courtiers hastened to the supper-room, 
and closed the curtains behind them. The King 
stood at the side of Nell Gwyn's chair until the 
clamour decreased and faint echoes of the women's 
voices sounded down the long corridors. Then 
came silence, after the noise of the locking of the 
door. 

The King sighed and seated himself wearily. 

"Ah, your Majesty need not ask me for a story 
of Lewknor Lane again," said Nell. "Your Majesty 
has been living there all the while." 

"Even so, my girl," said he. "The difference 
between a palace and a hovel is merely a question 
of whitewash." 

"Ah, your Majesty is to be pitied." 

"Do you fancy that my subjects in Lewknor 
Lane pity me?" 

"I could tell you what a good many of your 
Majesty's subjects are saying just now; but that would 
be the truth, and 'tis well known that the reason 
why the walls of a palace are built so thick is to 
prevent the truth ever getting within them." 

"I do not mind the truth when it's spoke by 
pretty lips," 

5* 
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"How can you say that when you've had no ex- 
perience of it?" 

"Let me have this novel experience now." 

"Your Majesty wishes to know what your sub- 
jects are saying about you?" 

"Even so." 

"I will teU you what I overheard a man say to 
another two days ago. *Doth the King fancy that 
the soul of Oliver Cromwell became smoke when the 
ashes of the regicides were scattered to the winds?' 
he asked." 

The King sprang from his seat and retreated 
until he was between the two figures clad in armour 
and holding great two-handed swords, which stood 
on each side of the door. It seemed to Nell that 
he had instinctively sought the protection of those 
two dumb champions. He stood with clenched 
hands between the armoured figures for some mo- 
ments. Then suddenly he appeared to recover him- 
self. 

"Psha! the English people had enough of Crom- 
well and the hypocrisy of the Roundheads. Merry 
England is merry England once again, and the 
people like it," 

He spoke in the tone of one who tries to make 
himself believe a comforting statement 

"Ay, they like it till their stomachs are empty," 
said Nell. "Like the children at a fair, they are 
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mighty pleased with the jugglers until they become 
hungry. When the stomach is empty of food the 
heart is empty of merriment There are many men 
alive who fought on the King's side." 

"And their sons would fight on the King's side 
again." 

"Would they? They have seen their fathers 
ask for alms in the streets — they have themselves 
felt a pinch in their own guts because their fathers 
fought for the King. Such as these are not the men 
to enter with zest into the King's quarrel." 

"You speak the truth — you speak the truth — I 
know it," said the King, in a low voice. 

"I know it, I am one of the people," said Nell 
Gwyn. "I hear the people talk without restraint 
They love the King well, but they love England 
better. If you would have the strong sons of the 
old soldiers on your side, you must treat their fathers 
well — not leave them to starve. Oh, your Majesty, 
a soldier of the King begging in the streets — an old 
soldier whose honourable scars are seen by all the 
world through his tattered garments — oh, there is no 
such pitiful sight in all the world." 

The tears were running down her cheeks as she 
stood up before him with clasped hands. 

"You are right, girl — I know that you are 
right But I — what can I do? I am only the 
King." 
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"You fling away thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of guineas upon the creatures of the Court 
You are King enough to arrest the flow of that 
golden stream. You are man enough to turn its 
course in another direction." 

"Tell me what to do to keep the soldiers on my 
side — to keep England on my side." 

"Bid your architect set up a home for those old 
soldiers who served your family so well — a hospital 
on the bank of our river where the sons of soldiers 
can see their fathers ending their days in warmth 
and comfort, and seeing that, be ready to fight to 
the death on behalf of the King. Are you King 
enough — are you man enough to do this?" 

"I am King enough — man enough 1 V\\ do it if 
you'll stay by my side to see it done." 

"Seek to make no such conditions with me, sir. 
Build not the hospital on such a foundation." 

"Nay, you will stay with me and see it done. 
You will be happy with me, Nell." 

He tried to seize her hand, but she evaded his 
grasp. She laughed as she said — 

"The picture of domestic happiness which I saw 
beyond that curtain was not an alluring one." 

"By the Lord, you shall stay," he cried, ap- 
proaching her. She slipped to the other side of the 
table. 

"Build the hospital," she cried. "It will stand 
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when your palace of Whitehall is in dust. That is 
my last word." 

She went toward the door. He reached it first 
and locked it, withdrawing the key. 

"You will stay to save the King," he cried. 

"I will go to save my own soul," she said. 
"Give me the key, sir!" 

He caught both her wrists, but she freed her- 
self in a moment, and burst through the curtains 
between the rooms. Then she remembered that 
she had heard the door of the supper-room being 
locked. She stood at bay for a moment He ap- 
proached her. 

"Stay — stay," he cried imploringly. "Stay — and 
you shall know what Ufe means." 

"And, by the Lord, you shall know what death 
is," she said, rushing past him to where the armoured 
figures stood. In a second she had snatched one of 
the great swords from the iron gauntlet to which 
the long haft was fastened. She swung the weapon 
with both hands aloft. "Now, sir, open that door," 
she said 

He did not flinch. 

"Not I," he said. "Tis not the first time that 
a naked sword has been raised above the head of 
the King of England, and still I am King." 

"And I am Nell Gwyn," she cried, swinging 
the sword and bringing it down, not upon the 
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King's head, but upon a panel of the door. She 
swung it again, and the mighty blade crashed into 
the panels. The third blow smashed the panel and 
shore its way through the woodwork, making the 
door a wreck. 

Then there sounded down the corridor the cry 
of the Guards turning out — the clanging of steel, 
the ringing of spurs. 

She turned. The King was lying back in a chair 
convulsed with laughter. 

She flung away the sword, and then she too 
laughed. 

Captain Churchill, with his sword drawn, had 
forced his way through the wreckage of the door, 
with a dozen of the Guards behind him. He saluted 
the King, and then looked round in readiness to 
attack an enemy. Nell smiled at him and nodded 
pleasantly. 

"Why, what's all this, Churchill?" cried the 
King, rising. 

Churchill looked toward the wreck of the door. 

"We heard the crash of wood, and fearing that 
your Majesty might be in danger " 

"Zounds, sir, may a gentleman not open his own 
door without getting a crowd about him?" asked the 
King. 

"It may be that Captain Churchill heard some 
suspicious sounds," suggested Nell. 
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"Sounds, madam — sounds — why we heard '' 

"Ah, I fancied so: that was the key grating in 
the lock. It needs badly to be oiled," said Nell. 
"At anyrate, the door is now open, and so good- 
night to your Majesty. Good-night, Captain Chur- 
chill. This is the second time that you have failed 
to take a prize." After a low courtesy she turned 
to the door, and found herself face to face with 
Sedley and Buckingham. "Good-night, Sir Charles. 
Good-night, your Grace. Sir Charles is almost as 
adroit as your Grace in laying traps, but the bait is 
not worth the risk." She went to the door, but, 
when there, looked over her shoulder with a peal of 
laughter. The next step she took brought her face 
to face with her mother. Killigrew was just behind 
the old woman. "Ah, mother, you have come for 
me at last," she said. "You tarried long, good 
mother." 

"Oh, Nell, Nell, Tve scurvy news — scurvy news 
this night," said the old woman. Then she turned, 
crying, "Come hither," and a stranger — a man in 
the dress of a sailor — entered and saluted. 

Nell looked at him. 

"Who is this?" she asked. "News — what mean 
you? What could be scurvy news unless — Dick — 
Dick Harraden " 

"This is an honest seafaring mariner who came 
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to Lewknor Lane this night with bad news," said 
Mrs. Gwyn. 

"Tis about Dick — he is not dead," cried Nell. 
"No, no, he is not dead. Why don't you speak, 
fellow, instead of standing there dumb?" 

"Speak, sir, tell her your story," said the mother. 

"Tis soon told," said the sailor. "I am the 
only one 'scaped from Ralph Harraden's brig, the 
Good Adventure, We bore south for a cargo of 
negroes for the plantations, but the brig was boarded 
by a Barbary pirate and every soul was murdered 
save only myself, and now I wish that I had died 
with my mates." 

"Poor Dick Harraden in his last hour bade him 
search you out and tell you the news. Did he not, 
man?" said the mother. 

"Ay, he made me swear to carry the news to 
you if I lived," replied the man. 

Nell stood silent for a long time. 

"Dick — Dick Harraden dead!" she said in a 
voice choked with sobs. "Poor Dick! No one was 
ever kind to me except poor Dick, and now it seems 
that no kindness is left in all the world." 

She dropped into a chair and laid her face on 
her arm on the table. 

The King bent over her. 

"You shall never lack a friend while I live, Nell." 
he said in a low voice. 
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"He guarded me and guided me, and now it 
seems that no guide is left for me in all the world," 
she said, raising her head and looking vaguely round 
the apartment 

"Madam, my coach shall bear you to your home," 
said the King. 

"Home — homel" she cried. She leant back in 
her chair laughing hysterically. Suddenly she be- 
came grave. She shook the tears from her eyes. 
"Psha, what does it matter whither I go now?" she 
cried. "Life is short, let it be merry." She started 
up. "God save the King! God save the Merry 
Monarch ! " 

She fell back into her chair and once more laid 
her head sobbing upon her arm on the table. 
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CHAPTER in. 
THE COMEDY OF THE DUKE'S PLAYHOUSE. 

"You are a brave fellow, Jack," said the King, 
clapping young Churchill on his left epaulette. "Yes, 
i' faith, you are a brave fellow: did not you refuse 
to lend my Lady Castlemaine — your Lady Castle- 
maine — a rouleau of fifty to allow her to carry on 
her game? Brave and prudent — that's Jack Churchill ! 
They say that you have e'en purchased an annuity, 
Jack." 

"Your Majesty is pleased to flatter," said Churchill. 
"Where should I get money enough to purchase an 
annuity?" 

"There are people about the Court who do not 
shrink from answering that question in detail before 
it is asked," replied the King drily. He had long 
ago ceased to take such interest in the generosities 
of Lady Castlemaine as would cause him to be angry 
when he heard it suggested that her Ladyship had 
been kind enough to present Captain Churchill with 
five thousand guineas. It was quite well known that 
the prudent young gentleman, instead of handing 
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back the gift to the giver — going through the form 
of sitting down to cards with her first — had invested 
it in an annuity, payable quarterly. 

"I do not doubt that I have my detractors, sir," 
said Churchill. 

"Ay, sir, there are slanderers who carry their 
bitterness so far as to accuse a man of being thrifty," 
said the King. "So far as I can gather, however, 
th^ have never been so hard on me," he added. 

"Your Majesty has loyal subjects," said Churchill 
cautiously, as was his custom. 

"Happy subjects, who can contrive to be loyal 
to the King and to the truth at the same in- 
stant," said Charles. "I wonder if you were put 
to the test, Mr. Churchill, whether of the twain 
you would choose to stand by — the King or the 
truth?" 

"Sir, I am one of your Majesty's Guards — to 
a soldier his word is the truth," cried the young 
man. 

"Well spoken, sir," said the King. "You are 
one of the King's Guards — one of the guardians of 
the truth. By my faith, it hath been impressed 
upon me that the Sovereign whose soldiers are true 
to him is the true sovereign. But, Mr. Churchill, 
how comes it that we have drifted into a discourse 
on truth when we began by talking of just the op- 
posite — a woman?" 
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"I ventured to speak of Mistress Sarah Jennings 
to your Majesty." 

In Captain Churchill's tone there was more than 
a suspicion of severity. He meant the King to 
understand that he could not agree to his Majesty's 
cynicism. He would merely have shrugged his 
shoulders if the King had excepted the beautiful 
Sarah Jennings from his cynical generalisation. 

"To be sure," laughed the King. "You began 
the conversation, not about womankind but just the 
opposite — about Mistress Jennings. You are in a 
parlous state, Jack, when a woman ceases to be a 
woman, and becomes the woman in your eyes. At 
the present moment it seems to me that the world 
is divided in your estimation into three parts — men, 
women, and yourself and Sarah Jennings. You come 
to me with the complaint that she will not love you 
because she has some foolish fancy " 

"I ask your pardon, sir, I said not " , 

"You said not those very words, to be sure, but 
by the lud, Jack, you meant them. She hath a 
foolish fancy that in these dull days of street-lamp§ ^ 
and the New Police, a fellow is on the same footing rs 
as one of the Knights of King Arthur's Round 
Table — that he should win the love of his fair lady 
by strewing the tilt-yard with the bodies of other 
brave fellows." 
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"Nay, sir; she said only that a man must win 
her by his bravery." 

"Ah, she hath before her eyes one of King 
Arthur's knights, for all that — a fellow whose armour 
rattled every time he moved, so that housewives who 
had kettles to mend, hearing the clang, called to 
their children to stop the tinker's cart that was 
coming down the road, all unaware that 'twas not a 
tinker's cart but a stately knight 'Sdeath, sir, we 
live in a prosaic day, but the wenches know it not 
Did you tell her that you had refused to lend Lady 
Castlemaine a rouleau of guineas?" 

"Mistress Jennings was present in the salon, 
sir." 

"Fore Gad, if she wants a stronger proof of your 
courage than that, she must be exacting. Courage 
— bravery — sure, sir, you do not expect me to de- 
clare war against the Tartars or the Moors or the 
Muscovites, in order to give you a chance of showing 
yovu: bravery and so winning the white hand of Sarah 
Jennings," 

"Nay, sir, I would fain hope " 

"Try not to excuse yourself, Jack. I can read a 
face at times. Oh, lud, the arrogance of these lovers ! 
This fellow would think nothing of butchering an 
army so that his lady smiled on him! What think 
you of that, Nelly?" 
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His Majesty had turned with a laugh to Madam 
Ellen, otherwise Nell Gwyn, who had entered the 
room where the King and Captain Churchill had 
been conferring. 

"What do I think of it, doth your Majesty 
ask?" she said. "Faith, sir, if that be the thought 
which is in the heart — ah, better say, the mind — 
of Mr. Churchill, all I can say is that he hath 
more of my admiration to-day than he ever had 
before." 

"What's this? Ha, I might have known that 
Nell would be on the side of the lovers," said the 
King. 

"What — are there two lovers, then?" cried 
Ndl. 

"Two? why, of course there are a pair of them. 
How could a man make a fool of himself imless by 
aid of a wench?" asked the King. 

"Well, I allow that that is the easiest — and the 
wholesomest means that a man can resort to if he be 
bent on making a fool of himself," said Nell. "But 
the resources of Mr. Churchill have always been so 
great I actually believe he could effect his purpose 
without such outside help." 

"You flatter me, madam," said Captain Churchill 
while the King laughed boisterously, as he invariably 
did at the broad jests and sarcasms of Madam Ellen. 
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"Would I be demonstrating your faith if I were to 
hasten hence?" 

"'Fore heaven that you would, Jack," said the 
King. "You would be showing yourself to be a fool 
to run away from the blank cartridge fusillade of 
Nelly's quips, for by the Lord, if there's anybody 
that can help you in your present evil state, 'tis she. 
Madam Ellen is chirurgeon-in-ordinaxy to the Court 
on all cases of love." 

"Ay, sir, and I swear that I have to my credit as 
fine a catalogue of graves as can be shown by any 
chirurgeon-in-ordinary to the King," said Nell. 

"Lud— lud!" said the King. "Is't not a piti- 
ful sight, Nell? Here is this brave fellow who 
would look for no better fare than to lead a troop 
of dragoons in a charge against a stubborn enemy 
outnumbering him and his friends by two to one — 
here he is, ready to weep bitter tears because a 
young woman pretends that she doth not love 
him." 

"Pretends — ah, pretends — if it were only pre- 
tence!" murmured Churchill. 

"Faugh I" said the King. "1 dare not stay to 
witness any more of this comedy. For the Lord's 
sake, Nell, bring him to his senses." 

"Your Majesty means not for me to bring him 
to his senses, but to our sense, and that is no easy 
task to accompHsh," laughed Nell. 

Nell Gwyn — Comedian* v 
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The King with exaggerated mimicry of the dole- 
ful plight of his young officer, left the salon, and 
Madam Ellen, when she had risen from her courtesy, 
slapped the young officer just as his Majesty had 
done, between the shoulders. 

"Be cheered, my commander," she cried. "Do 
you fancy, sir, that you will make good progress 
with your suit by assuming a doleful countenance? 
Know you not that there is nothing a woman hates 
worse than a doleful face, especially when she knows 
that she is the cause of it? Think, sir, there's as 
fine fish in the sea " 

"Oh, proverb me no proverbs, madam," he 
cried. "Good lud! if proverbs could heal such 
wounds as are mine, Solomon would be accounted 
the sagest of chirurgeons. That proverb about the 
fine fish may comfort a fishmonger, but 'tis, no use 
to me. I have tried it hourly for the past month. 
Solomon who writ it was a king, and we know that 
kings are accustomed to find consolation otherwhere 
tlian in proverbs." 

"Rush in with a laugh," cried Nell, "among the 
lady's suitors; open a way for yourself among them 
— don't be too careful about treading upon their 
toes, and if any of them object, whip out your 
sword and slash them into little bits. Then put your 
arm round the lady and carry her off — ay, or bid 
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her follow you, and take my word for it, she'll follow 
you, except when she runs before you to haste to the 
church." 

"Would to heaven that Sarah Jennings could 
so be won," said he. "Tore Gad, I would give 
all I possess to have a chance of fighting for her. 
But now — you hear what she says, Nell: 'Only one 
who hath proved himself a brave soldier shall wed 
me.' How the devil can I prove myself to be a 
brave soldier in these wretched times of peace? 
Why was I not born in time to show at Naseby the 
stufif that was in me," 

"If you had been old enough to take part in the 
fight at Naseby you would have been on the side of 
Cromwell," said Nell. 

"What? You mean " 

"I mean that the prudence of Mr. Churchill 
would have prevented him fron^ being on any side 
except the winning one." 

"I tell you, madam, that you afiront " 

"Not your intelligence, sir — you cannot say that 
I afiront your intelligence, and unless your intel- 
ligence is touched, you care nought Look ye here, 
Captain Churchill; you have a cool head — ay, and 
a cool heart into the bargain, and this double en- 
dowment will one day make you the greatest com- 
mander in England — perhaps in the world, and it is 

6* 
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because I like you so well, and because I like Sarah 
Jennings of her Royal Highness's train so well, I 
mean to help you — yes, and her." 

Jack Churchill looked at her dosely for one 
moment 

"That's it— that's it," she cried. "That's the 
true searching scrutiny of the eye of a great com- 
mander. But, indeed, you may trust to me, Captain. 
I am an ally, not a spy." 

"I trust you with all my " 

"Intelligence — that's the word you were looking 
for — don't say, with all your heart; it does not mean 
near so much. Well, Mr. Churchill, I will trust you 
with a secret that may be of use to you, for I dare 
swear that Sarah Jennings hath not conveyed it to 
you, fearing your prudence," 

"She hath conveyed no secret to me. If she 
cares aught for me she hath kept that a secret 
also." 

"It may be that that secret hath not yet been 
revealed to the young lady herself, but with good 
fortune it may be so shortly. Hark'e, Mr. Churchill, 
is't a secret to you that Miss Jennings and her friend 
Miss Price have a mind to carry out a mad prank 
to-morrow?" 

"A mad prank? I heard nothing of it The 
Duchess " 
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"The Duchess is to be kept as much in the 
dark in regard to this matter as the Queen. The 
two young women have a mind to go masquerading 
to the playhouse." 

"The King's House or the Duke's?" 
"The Duke's. They hope to disguise them- 
selves as orange-girls. Lud! What fools young 
women can be, to be sure, if they only give their 
attention to the business. Orange-girls! They 
hope that their freak will become the talk of the 
Court. I think it very likely, too, that it will have 
such a result Tis quite another question if they 
will like it" 

"They confided their intention to you?" 
He was looking at Madam Ellen in his cold, 
searching, and suspicious way. She leant back and 
smiled — such a smile should, she thought, disarm 
every suspicion of man. 

"That is the way you will look at prisoners 
who are brought before you when you become a 
great commander," she said. "Yes, and they will 
fall on their knees before you and confess all their 
wickedness. But still, you see, I remain on my 
feet in spite of the soul-searching inquisition of 
those eyest of yours. You think it unlikely that 
the two young women would give me their con- 
jidence?'' 
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"I know nought about Miss Price," said he. 

"And very little about Miss Jennings," said 
she. "But you are right, my captain. Neither 
of the pair would confide in me directly. But if 
one of the Duchess of York's maids comes to me 
secretly and begs me to instruct her in the music 
of the orange-girPs cry — if she tarry with me ac- 
quiring the rise and fall of our 'Oranges — who'll 
buy oranges?' — and then if another of the train 
of her Royal Highness comes to me asking for just 
the same instruction, I think I may be permitted to 
draw my own conclusions, without leaving the young 
ladies open to the charge of confiding in me." 

"Surely — surely," said the yoimg man; but still 
there was suspicion in his tone and something more 
than suspicion in his eyes. 

Madam Ellen's eyes gave a little flash of indigna- 
tion, for she could scarcely avoid perceiving that 
Jack Churchill declined to believe in her. He could 
not conceal from her the fact that he was treating 
her precisely as she had said he would treat a 
prisoner who might be brought before him on a 
charge of being a spy. 

"The two ladies came to you for instruction in 
the matter of selling oranges?" he said, when she 
hesitated in continuing her stoiy. 

"I said so just now," she replied. "I will trust 
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iQ your honour not to reveal to them anything of 
what I have told you; and now I am going forth to 
take the air." 

She took some trouble to arrange at a small 
mirror the wires that kept the charming dancing curls 
of her hair away fjx>m her forehead. 

''Great heavens, madam, you do not mean to 
leave me thus?" he cried in surprise. 

She turned to him with one finger and thumb 
dealing drastically with a refractory curl. Her eyes 
were wide open with surprise — ^innocent surprise. 

"Great heavens, sir, what more is there to tell?" 
she cried, mimicking his tone to perfection. 

"You have either told me too much or too little," 
he said, approaching her. 

"Let it be the former," she said. "Alasl I 
fear that I have done much to spoil the innocent 
prank of a pair of charming creatures. They are 
both innocent school romps still, though they have 
been about the Court for nigh upon a year. Yes, 
you would do well to forget what I have said, Mr. 
Churchill, — mischief only may come of it And so, 
sir " 

"Stay," he cried, as she went to the door. "I 
wish to know why you tell me all that you have told 
me. I must know " 

"Nay, Mr. Churchill, I must remind you that 
though you have all the mien of an officer at a 
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drum-head court-martial, I am not yet your prisoner," 
said she with a laugh, and all the curls about her 
forehead danced like pretty little sprites as. she 
nodded quite pleasantly at him, and skipped out of 
the room. He took a step toward the door, in- 
tending to follow her, but when the door was opened 
he heard the laughter of the King> who was playing 
battledore and shuttlecock with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, in the antechamber into which she had gone; 
and as he had no desire to have another interview 
with the King, Captain Churchill thought it better to 
make his exit by the opposite door, which led into 
the great corridor. 

"Well," said the King, "have you given him a 
lesson in wooing? You might e*en have spared your 
breath, Nell. There may be a school for saints — a 
college for husbands " 

' "The two are never under the same roof," said 
Nell. 

"Pfaith, madam, it must be allowed that the 
teachers for each are diverse, though the discipline 
is identical," replied Charles. "Ay, but there's no 
short cut to wooing. You were too wise to offer 
advice to such as Jack Churchill, Til warrant." 

"Advice? 'Tis to your Captain Churchill you 
should hasten should your Majesty ever need a 
counsellor," said she. 
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^A wise counsellor is one who is wise enough 
to refrain from giving counsel,'' said the King. 
"Methinks I shall go to battledore and shuttle- 
cock when I need a Chamberlain and a Chan- 
cellor." 

"Which will be which?" asked Nell. 

"Let's see. The parchment of the battledore — 
eh, that's for the Chancellor at anyrate." 

"And the cork is plainly for the Chamberlain — 
ay, for he should bottle up all that he hears with 
a well-fitting cork." 

"Ay, and Jack Churchill " 

"Psha! Jack Churchill is the sort of man who 
would lay out his first money on an annuity, which 
they say he hath done. He will never want for 
anything as long as he hath the quality of the 
shuttlecock." 

"Lud, Nell; Jack hath no quality of the volatile 
shuttlecock about him." 

"Oh, yes; if we live long enough we shall see 
him exhibit the best quality of the shuttlecock — 
the quality of changing sides rapidly without falling 
betwixt the two." 

"What, have you made him tired of Sarah 
Jennings? I could well believe that in your pre- 
sence " 

"In my presence, sir, he was more like your 
Qiancellor than your Chamberlain — ay, and more 
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like Dr. Ken than either. He took to treating 
me as your Attorney -General would treat the 
leader of a Popish plot I will be even with him, 
never fear." 

The King laughed. 

"Oh, I have no fear that you will be even with 
him. What I fear is that you may be more than 
even with him. These prudent young men are such 
fools!" 

"They are — they are. There is no fool like 
your wise young man. He never will be a wise 

young man " She laid her hand on the head 

of the Duke of Monmouth, who was beginning to 
show signs of resenting the interruption to his game 
of battledore. "I am afraid that he will not live 
long enough to be a wise old one." 

She left the room and went to her own apart- 
ments in that great straggling courtyard of buildings 
of varying height and form, which went by the name 
of Whitehall. 

"There is nothing makes me so choleric as the 
prudent young man!" she exclaimed as she threw 
herself down among the cushions of her settee. 
"Happily very few are allowed to live. Providence 
looks after the imprudent, but the prudent ones 
think they can manage for themselves. That's how 
they mostly die young. Lud! the way my sage 
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looked at me to try to discover if I were lying or 
not I meant to do him a good turn; but now . . • 
would it be doing him a good turn to make a fool 
of him? Perhaps it would. But how — how? . . . 
What do I say? How? Good ludl is there any 
task so easy under Heaven as the fooling of a man? 
Why 'tis so simple that no thanks are due to the 
woman who accomplishes it . . . Let me see . . • 
'twould be such a satisfaction after the wise way he 
looked at me • . . he hoped to discover whether 
or not I was lying . • . lud! as if I could not lie 
on every point of the compass without his being the 
wiser!" 

After awhile she dosed her eyes; but assuredly 
she did not go asleep. In a few minutes she gave 
a loud laugh, sprang to her feet and clapped her 
hands artlessly as a child. 

"By my faith Til do't— I'll do't, if 'twere only to 
teadi my young sage a lesson," she cried. 

She walked about the room laughing and 
whistling and chuckling, and then, seeing that the 
coach of her Royal Highness the Duchess of York 
was in the act of drawing up at one of the doors 
in the courtyard, she opened one of her windows 
and there rang out in musical accents the orange- 
girl's cry — 

"Oranges — who'll buy my oranges?'* 
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Mistress Sarah Jennings, maid of honour to her 
Royal Highness, had just descended from the coach. 
She gave a hasty glance up to the window, and then 
looked demurely down, as though she hoped no one 
would fancy she had heard that cry. 

That night Captain Churchill was on duty in 
the great hall where a Saraband was being danced 
before supper. The Counteiss of Castlemaine was 
quarrelling with her partners over a game o'f 
spadille in one of the anterooms. When the dance 
was over and someone was thrumming on a guitar, 
accompanying the singing by Rochester of a song 
in French which ought never to have been sung in 
any language, Churchill approached the lovely Sarah 
Jennings. 

"I would fain hope that you could present 
yourself at the Duke's Playhouse to-morrow evening," 
said he. 

"Good heavens! why to-morrow evening?" she 
cried, and he perceived in an instant that she had 
been taken by surprise: she was quite flurried and 
her voice had faltered, as she questioned him. He 
knew that Nell Gwyn had confided to hinpi what was 
the truth. 

"Tis a play of Shakespere called *Romeo and 
Juliet' that is to be put on, and Mr. Dryden speak^ 
well of it," said he. 
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"No, no; 'tis sure impossible for me to go," said 
the girl. ''I find Shakespere too coarse for us 
modems* Besides, her Royal Highness hath need of 
me to-morrow evening. I have promised to teach the 
Lady Anne the steps of a country-dance." 

"Ah, such duty is imperative, is't not?" said he 
with a snule. ^You could not possibly go to the 
playhouse even for an hour — while the orange- 
wenches are still crying their wares?" 

She looked at him with an exquisitely puzzled 
expression upon her face — she was a far better actress 
than he gave her credit for being, he thought — and 
then she said — 

"Prithee, explain yourself, sir. What i' the 
name of Heaven have I got to say to the orange- 
wenches?" 

"Why, nothing, to be sure, if you do not go to 
the playhouse," he said. 

"But even if I were to go, do you fancy that I 
would buy their wares?" she cried. 

"I cannot bplieve that Miss Jennings would either 
buy oranges or sell them in a playhouse," he said, 
with a low bow and a smile which he meant to 
signify a great deal. He saw that there was a Hush 
on her face when he had spoken — and smiled; his 
sense of prudence suggested to him the advisability 
of moving away at this moment, and he did move 
away with considerable adroitness. 
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When she was alone she stamped her foot upon 
the floor — an action not very frequent with her in 
her young days, though by no means uncommon 
when she had become Duchess of Marlborough. 

Miss Price, another of the Duchess of York's 
maids of honour, heard the tap of her heels on the 
floor and contrived to get beside her. 

"What has happened?" she inquired in a 
whisper. 

"What? Nothing, except that Jack Churchill 
knows everything there is to be known," replied Sarah 
with flashing eyes. 

Then Miss Price's heels also rapped upon the 
floor. 

"'Twould provoke a saint; but 'twill not spoil 
our sport," she said, after a thoughtful pause. 

"I fear that it will do so — how could we go? I 
vow that I should die of shame," said Sarah. 

"And I should die of chagrin were we forced to 
break our scheme, so I swear that we shall go at all 
hazards," said Miss Price firmly. 

But later in the evening the charming pair came 
upon Madam Ellen in the Gallery. 

Madam Ellen put her forefinger on her lower Up 
and shook her head. 

"The jade knows everything," she whispered 
— "the jade" was Nell's pet name for Lady Castle- 
maine. 
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"Impossible," cried both the girls. 

"Nay, 'tis certain," said Nell. "And moreover 
she means to take measures to put you to shame. 
She has been longing for such a chance since it 
came to her ears that Jack Churchill hath been at 
your ladyship's feet She doth not forget that he 
was once her lover." 

"Pshal What can she do^ after all?" said Miss 
Price. 

"Not much, but no devil could do more," 
replied Nell with her accustomed simplicity of 
language. 

And then the two maids of honour so far forgot 
themselves as to swear. 



The next evening Captain Jack Churchill was 
early at the Duke's Playhouse; not so early, how- 
ever, as the Countess of Castlemaine, whom he saw 
half hidden by the curtains of the King's box on 
the opposite side of the stage to where he sat. It 
was quite unlike her ladyship to be too soon for the 
performance even of a play of Mr. Congreve's, which 
was much more to her taste that one of Shake- 
speare's; and a knowledge of this fact caused Cap- 
tain Churchill to wonder what element of interest 
the piece of the evening possessed in her eyes to 
cause her so to depart from her usual custom of 
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entering the playhouse at the best moment to draw 
the attention of the audience away from the stage. 
It was also unlike her ladyship to remain for any 
moment in concealment; and thus he was led to 
marvel still more. 

It was not long before he noticed that from her 
seat behind the box curtain, she was closely sur- 
veying the people in tiie pit — or was it possible 
that she was actually scrutinising the features of 
the orange-girls who were doing a brisk trade among 
the youths as they took their places on the wooden 
forms? 

He kept well behind the curtains of his own 
box, and for some time he felt greatly relieved to 
find that among the orange-girls there was none 
who bore the smallest resemblance to his beloved 
Sarah. He came to the conclusion that, if Miss 
Jennings had ever intended to play the prank 
which, according to Madam Ellen, she meant to 
carry out, she had changed her mind after he 
had given her to understand that he knew of her 
plans. 

But then he began to have a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. He had, on his way to the playhouse, been 
conscious of a certain satisfaction at the possibihty 
of his being called on to protect the girl to whom 
he was so ardently attached. He knew of the rude 
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favours which were sometimes offered to the orange- 
girls in the pit and gallery of the two playhouses, 
and he could see his beloved stretching out her 
hands to him, when some rough fellow put his arms 
about her waist and tried to kiss her, and then — 
well, just as he was reflecting that he would have 
no opportunity of rescuing the girl and laying the 
rude fellow low in the dust, he was struck fair on 
the chest by an orange that seemed to come from 
the clouds, and he heard a loud laugh and a con- 
siderable commotion in the pit 

"Oranges — who'll buy oranges?" 

He started up, for the cry was an excellent 
imitation of Nell Gwyn's, but it came from an 
orange-girl who was forcibly pushing her way to 
the front, exchanging quips with the rascals on the 
benches, slapping them on the shoulders, and knock- 
ing off a hat here and there. Never had there been 
seen or heard so saucy a baggage in the pit of either 
of the playhouses since Nell Gwyn had relinquished 
her basket 

And he knew her at once. Although she had 
disguised herself with considerable cleverness, add- 
ing carmine to her cheeks until her complexion 
was more brilliant even than Nell Gwyn's — although 
her lovely hair which she always wore smooth, 
was disordered as he had never seen it^ still it was 

Nell Gwyn — Comedian. ^ 
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her hair — he knew it at once — he knew her at once. 
If he was shocked to see Miss Jennings behaving in 
a free and easy way with the men who came round 
her, giving her ample chances of replying to their 
rude jests — chances of which she availed herself to 
the fullest extent — he could not but be lost in ad- 
miration of her sang-froid, of the cleverness with 
which she imitated the impudence of the saucy 
orange-girl. He felt that Nell Gwyn had been an 
admirable preceptress. She had taught Miss Jennings 
more than the rudiments of orange-vending, and Miss 
Jennings had proved herself so apt a pupil that she 
might have spent all her life with a basket in the 
pit of the theatre. 

He ventured to glance across the stage to Lady 
Castlemaine's box, and he saw that her ladyship 
was smiling in a very self-satisfied way. He also 
noticed that a man — quite a common man — entered 
her ladyship's box furtively, and conferred with her 
in the shelter of the curtain. While he was won- 
dering what this meant, he saw an orange spin 
through the air and alight upon the left shoulder of 
her ladyship — it was an orange that was too soft for 
eating, but it made a merciful missile by reason of 
its softness. 

Her ladyship sprang to her feet with one of the 
strongest oaths Jack Churchill had ever heard her 
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Utter. She rushed to the front of the box, gesticu- 
lating wildly to the orange-girl, but not a word that 
she uttered was audible, owing to the persistence of 
the laughter of the people in tlie pit and the strenu- 
ous tones of the orange-girl's cry — 

"Oranges — who'll buy my oranges?" 

"I know you, foul creatiure that you are!" 
shrieked the Countess with appropriate dramatic 
action. 

The people roared — some of them hooted, for 
the Countess of Castlemaine was abhorred by the 
populace. 

"Her Ladyship saith she knows you, girl," cried 
a man. 

"Not half so well as we all know her Ladyship," 
cried the orange-girl. 

There came a splendid voice of assent from all 
parts of the playhouse. The Countess looked with 
scorn to right and left, then she gesticulated once 
more in the direction of the orange-girl. 

"She saith that it was you who sent the orange 
at her," cried an interpreter who sat nearest to the 
box. 

"Then ask her if she doth not think shame to 
take a poor girl's oranges without offering to pay for 
them," cried the girl, and there was another shout of 
laughter, in the midst of which the Chorus came 

7* 
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before the curtain to speak the prologue. Not a 
word was audible. Everyone in the playhouse 
seemed to be shouting in rage at Lady Castlemaine, 
bidding her sit down and no longer interrupt the 
performance of the play. They also put some in- 
quiries to her ladyship respecting the details of her 
private life, and were even cruel enough to ask 
where her husband was, assuming that she should 
be held responsible for her husband's absence. 

"For the Lord's sake, don't bid her go back to 
her husband," cried the orange-girl. "What has the 
poor man done to deserve such a fate?" 

While the people yelled, the Countess gesticulated 
dumbly, and so did the unfortunate actor who was 
trying to speak the prologue. 

In the midst of the tumult, Captain Churchill 
saw the orange-girl whispering in the ear of a stal- 
wart fellow who stood beside her. A moment later 
she was going through the pantomime of endeavour- 
ing to retain her basket against the combined force 
of the man and two of his companions. Churchill 
saw that she was acting the part to perfection, and 
he was amazed, for his beloved Sarah had never 
before given evidence of her ability to assume such 
a part, to say nothing of carrpng it out with such 
abandon. It seemed that the basket was taken from 
her only with the greatest difficulty and after a sharp 
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struggle, in the course of which she found it neces- 
sary to deal the man several stinging blows on the 
head. The moment the man had taken the basket, 
all the men on the bench where he sat, picked out 
oranges and began flinging them, with various degrees 
of accuracy, at the curtain which now sheltered the 
figure of Lady Castlemaine. 

In a few minutes there was a huge uproar in 
the playhouse, and Churchill saw the girl making 
swiftly for the place of exit from the pit, and he 
noticed that at the same moment a group of half-a- 
dozen men — one of them was the fellow who had 
been conferring with Lady Castlemaine in her box 
— made a rush for the same door. He saw that 
the girl was the first to reach it; but he did not 
wait to see anything more; he ran down the steps 
of his box and hiuiied out by the way of exit from 
the boxes, and made with all speed for the pit 
door. 

Before he had got round the comer he heard a 
woman's cry of alarm, then a shriek, followed by 
hoarser shouts. He drew his sword and in another 
second he was in the midst of a miUe, One man 
who barred his way to where the orange-girl was 
struggling in the grasp of three swarthy ruffians, he 
ran through the body; the next mstant he sent the 
steel hilt of his sword into the face of a second 
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man who had aimed a blow at him with a sailor's 
hanger. Then he rushed with shortened weapon 
upon the fellows in whose grasp the girl was strug- 
gling, and by the sheer impetuosity of his assault, 
swept one of them off his feet and hurled him in a 
heap to the bottom of the steps. 

He turned like a lion upon the others, and for 
a second he paused undecided which of them to 
attack first. The decision was not left to him. 
They almost flung the girl upon him, and fled to 
right and left In another moment he had his arm 
about her, and had borne her to where his coach 
was waiting, in one of the side -streets. (He had 
taken the precaution to go to the playhouse in a 
coach.) 

She had not fainted, in spite of the treatment 
which she had received. She was not even breath- 
less. She was self-possessed enough to swear 
roundly and soundly against the ruffians who had, 
she declared, attacked her by order of Lady 
Castlemaine. She spent all her breath in vituperation 
of her ladyship and her band of bullies; and it was 
not until the coach was half way to Whitehall that 
she found words to thank her deliverer. 

"Twas a mad freak, truly," she said in a low 
voice, the voice of the Sarah Jennings which was 
as music to his ear. Up to that moment her 
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tones had been strident, and in no way resembling 
the soft notes of his beloved. "Ah, yes, a mad 
freak! But I do not regret it; nay, nay, for I 
now know that you are the bravest man that lives, 
Jack." 

He caught her hand and covered it with kisses. 

"Sweet one," he said, "I do not need any word 
of thanks — any word of commendation. No show 
of bravery was needed to deal with those rascals. 
You know, my dear child, that I have loved you 
from the first hour we met If a hair of your head 
had been injured not one of those miscreants would 
have escaped." 

"I knew when I saw you in the box that I was 
safe, whatever might happen," said she. 

He put his arm about her and she laid her head 
on his shoulder with a sigh of content 

"I am yours," she said weakly. "I was foolish 
to pretend that you had not captivated my poor heart 
long ago." 

"Dear love," he whispered, "'twas an inspira- 
tion that sent me to the playhouse this evening. 
I have won the sole girl whom I would make my 
wife." 

He pressed her close to him as the coach 
lumbered along between the flaring links of the 
runners. 
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She begged of him to set her down at Nell 
Gwyn's house, at the corner of St James's Square. 
It was Madam Ellen who had dressed her as an 
orange-girl, she said, and she meant to return in 
her own garments to Whitehall. 

He gave the coachman his instructions, and when 
they were about to separate he whispered — 

"Dear love, let us exchange remembrances of 
this joyous hour. I have no gift worthy of your 
acceptance, but the smallest token that comes 
from you will be precious to me — a glove — a piece 
of riband." 

"Ah, sir," said she," "orange-wenches do not 

wear gloves, and as for ribands " she bent her 

head for a moment and then pressed a piece of 
riband into his hand. "'Tis all I have," she said. 
"And now you must give me in exchange your sword 
knot." 

"So poor a gift! so paltry a gift!" he cried, un- 
fastening the sword knot and handing it to her. 

"I shall prize it for ever," she said. 

Thus they parted. She hastened into Nell Gwyn's 
house, and he drove off with exultant heart to his 
apartment at Whitehall. 

When about half an hour had passed, he was 
siunmoned by one of the Duchess of York's pages 
into the presence of her Royal ^Highness. He bowed 
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low to her on entering, and then became aware of 
the fact that at one side of the room Lady Castle- 
maine was standing with a flushed face, while at the 
other side was Sarah Jennings, looking calm and 
pale, but imdeniably angry. 

"Mr. Churchill," said the Duchess, "I have 
troubled you by no will of my own, but at the im- 
perative desire of my Lady Castlemaine." 

"I saw you in the playhouse, and you saw her; 
deny it if you can," cried the Countess. 

He glanced at Sarah. She made no appeal to 
him. No expression of earnest entreaty was on her 
face. 

He was silent. 

"Lady Castlemaine hath made a remarkable 
charge against Mistress Sarah Jennings," said her 
Royal Highness. 

"Lady Castlemaine hath lost her senses," said 
Mistress Sarah Jennings. 

"She charges Mistress Jennings with masque- 
rading as an orange-girl in the pit of the Duke's 
Playhouse," continued the Royal Duchess. 

"And I affirm that Captam Churchill was a 
witness of the same disgrace," cried the Countess. 

"He could not be a witness of what did not 
happen," said the Duchess. "I affirm that for 
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the past two hours Mistress Jennings hath not 
been out of my sight for more than a quarter of an 
hour." 

"Do you think that I am a fool, madam?" shouted 
the Countess. 

"I think that perhaps Captain Churchill may be 
able to dispel this mystery — that is why I have 
sent for him," said the Duchess of York. "Mr. 
Churchill, did you see Mistress Jennings at the play- 
house?" 

"No, madam, I did not see her at the playhouse," 
rephed Jack Churchill boldly. 

"What! you have the effrontery to tell me that 
you was unaware of the plot — of this masquerading 
disgrace — of the outrage " 

Lady Castlemaine took a couple of furious 
steps toward the young man, but the Duchess inter- 
posed. 

"I cannot allow any further questions to be put 
to Mr. Churchill, madam," she said. "Your Ladyship 
hath sure taken leave of your senses." 

"Tis a plot, a foul plot, and you, Anne Hyde, 
are at the bottom of it; and that liar " 

The Duchess gave the infuriated woman a glance 
of scorn and left the room. 

Sarah Jennings laughed a moment later. 

With a torrent of vituperation flowing from her 
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quivering lips, Lady Castlemaine flung herself through 
the opposite door. 

He ran across the room to his beloved. 

"My dearest, I was brave enough to lie for your 
sake," he whispered. 

"What i' the name of all the saints do you mean, 
Mr. Churchill?" she said, raising her hand to keep 
him at a distance. 

"Ah, dear one, there is no need for dissimulation 
at this time," he cried. "Let me steal but one more 
kiss to keep company with those you so willingly 
gave me in the coach." 

"Good lud! Hath the man gone mad? Hath 
everyone gone mad?" said the girl. 

"Nay, unless it be madness to love you, my 
Sarah. But remember your confession." 

"My confession, sir? Oh, the man is mad!" 

"Nay, sweet one, did not you affirm between 
your kisses that " 

"Wretch, you come red-handed from taking 
some woman's kisses to talk to me of love. Get you 
hence, sirrah, and let me not see your face again." 

He staggered back. "Good heavens!" he cried. 
"Can it be possible that — that " 

Mechanically he took from his pocket the riband 
that he had received in the coach. 

She made a few hasty steps to him and snatched 
it out of his hand and examined it 
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"You wretch!" she cried, "take yourself out of 
my presence" — she pointed theatrically to the door 
— "and take with you," she added, "take with you, 
Nell Gwyn's garter." 

The piece of riband fluttered through the air. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE COMEDY OF THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 



"I Marvel much/' said Miss Jennings, "first, 
why his Majesty should choose to send to Richmond 
Park by road, instead of by water; secondly, why he 
should choose me to convey his message to my Lady 
Castlemaine; and, thirdly, why he should choose you 
to be my companion." 

"I can only account for one of these marvels; it 
is the last named by you, but perhaps 'tis the most 
marvellous," said Captain Churchill. 

"Tis certain the most marvellous," sneered the 
beautiful lady — she ceased to be beautiful only when 
she sneered; but she did not seem to be aware of 
this fact, for while in her secret heart there was no 
one in whose eyes she wished 'to appear to greater 
advantage than she did in Mr. Churchill's, yet from 
the moment he had acknowledged the salute of the 
sentries as the coach rattled out of Whitehall, she 
had never ceased to sneer at her companion. "Ay, 
sir, I swear that you are right in this matter though 
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wrong in most others," she continued; "for 'tis 
marvellous that the King should think of no more 
acceptable travelling companion for me than Mr. 
Churchill." 

"His Majesty is assured that I would defend 
Mistress Sarah Jennings with my life," said Mr. 
Churchill. 

"Ay, sir, his Majesty is so assured, because he 
hath heard with what valiancy Mr. Churchill de- 
fended Madam Eleanor Gwyn ifrom the fellows 
that attacked her when she went back to her old 
trade of selling oranges in the pit of Dnuy Lane for 
one night only," said Sarah Jennings with a laugh 
that had more of harshness than of merriment in its 
tone. 

Mr. Churchill bit his Up with vexation. He 
could not pretend not to understand what it was 
she alluded to. Only the previous week Nell Gwyn, 
out of pique for his suspecting her good will toward 
himself and Sarah Jennings, had played a prank 
upon him by going to the Theatre disguised (in a 
measure) as Mistress Jennings, and, driving back 
with him to Whitehall in his coach, had, in the 
character of Sarah, promised to marry him. Ever 
since it had come to her knowledge that Captain 
Churchill had driven in his coach with his arm about 
Nell Gwyn's waist. Miss Jennings had treated him 
with contumely. 
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She had a suspicion, when, on this morning, her 
mistress, the Duchess of York, told her that it was 
the King's pleasure to send her on a special mission 
to Lady Castlemaine at Sir Daniel Harve)r's house 
in Richmond Park, and that Mr. Churchill had been 
instructed to hold himself in readiness to act as 
her guard, that his Majesty's aim was to bring 
about a reconciliation between her and the young 
officer. 

Having this suspicion, she was the more deter- 
mined not to become reconciled to him. She had 
allowed him to help her into the coach, having 
previously made a frigid courtesy in response to his 
profound bow, but she did not condescend to open 
her lips to him or even to look at him for a con- 
siderable time. The coach, with its six horses, 
was just entering the beautiful bosky drive abreast 
of the Pinery — neither of the occupants of that 
carriage could foresee that one day they should 
build for themselves a stately house on this spot — 
when Jack Churchill ventured to ask if his com- 
panion meant to make the drive to Richmond in 
silence. Then it was that she acquainted him with 
the three marvels which she said engrossed her 
thoughts. 

He felt that he should not pay any attention to 
her sneers, but her allusion to the way he had been 
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fooled by Nell Gwyn the previous week was more 
than he could bear. 

"Cruel— •■cruel Sarah!" he said reproachfully — 
almost pathetically. "Why will you still refuse to 
believe my protestations? Have I not given you 
my assurance that when I fought the knaves who 
were molesting her — when I put her into my coach 
— I believed that it was you whom I was serv- 
ing?" 

"That's the worst of it," she cried, her eyes 
blazing. "You took that creature for me. Heaven 
above us, sir, do you think that such a woman as 
I could ever forgive so gross an affront? I could 
forgive you for fighting a rogue or two on behalf 
of a woman — I could forgive you for driving from 
the playhouse to Whitehall with a woman's head 
resting on your shoulder — I don't doubt that you 
are a man like the rest of the men — but that you 
should take Nell Gwyn for me — oh, sir, that were 
past the endurance of even so meek a woman as 
myself." 

"I allow that you are in the right," said Churchill. 
"No one with eyes to see should ever make such a 
mistake." 

"But you had eyes to see." 

"Nay, madam, they were so blinded by my de- 
votion for the fairest face of woman " 

"Ay, 'tis Nell Gwyn's face that is so described 
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by the courtiers of Whitehall, and a courtier, as 
everyone knoweth, can only speak the truth. Well, 
sir, touching your devotion to this face — your blind 
devotion " 

"You know that you do me an injustice, Sarah," 
said he gravely. "You know that there is but 
one face that I see before me by day and by 
night" 

"What, is your case so desperate as that?" 
she cried. "Doth the incident of that brazen 
creature's face having lain on your shoulder cause 
you to have it ever before you? In good faith. 
Captain Churchill, it would have been wiser on your 
part if you kept her face before you rather than 
on your shoulder when she was with you in the 
coach." 

"Cruel one! you know that I went to the play- 
house expecting to see you there in the character 
Madam Ellen assumed." 

"Yea, selling oranges in the pit; that was what 
you expected to find me doing. Grant me patience, 
Heaven!" 

Her prayer was a timely one. She had certainly 
the greatest need for that special virtue at that 
special moment But it did not seem as if Heaven 
had vouchsafed to grant her petition, for her im- 
patience was never more clearly manifested than 

Nell Gwyn— Comedian. 8 
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in the tone of her voice and in the intertwining of 
her fingers as she continued, "Selling oranges in 
the pit of the playhouse — that was how you looked 
for me to appear. That would sure have been a 
new part for me, but certainly not for Nell Gwyn — 
— 'tis the part of a lady that is the artificial one for 
her. Ay, and you fought for her. I hear that you 
performed prodigies of valour on her behalf. I dare 
not flatter myself that you would ever have done so 
much for me." 

Jack Churchill seemed to have been carried away 
by her continuous railing, but when she made her 
last stab he appeared to recover himself. He gave 
a little start, and then glanced quickly first out of 
the window to the right and then out of that to 
the left. On each side of the coach there were 
leathern holsters containing horse-pistols. He was 
in full uniform of an officer of the Guards, and he 
had not unbuckled his sword on entering the 
vehicle. When Miss Jennings had spoken her bitter 
words, he shifted the weapon so as to bring the 
hilt into prominence. He half drew the sword as 
if to assure himself that it had not jammed in the 
scabbard. 

She laughed contemptuously, 

"You mean to suggest that if the opportunity 
came you would not be slow to avail yourself of it?" 
she said. 
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"That is just what I mean," he replied. 

"Oh, sir, if I was otherwhere than m this coach 
I would sink into the ground overwhelmed by your 
compliment," she cried. "What, you would actually 
do for Sarah Jennings what you did for Nell 
Gwyn? Oh, Captain Churchill, I am fairly over- 
whelmed! Luckily, however, there is no chance 
of your protestations of valour being put to the 
test" 

He looked at her for some time curiously — in- 
quiringly. 

"Alas, no; 'tis imlikely that any Popish plot is 
afoot for the abduction of the maids of honour of 
the Duchess of York," said he. "Still, I have heard 
of highwaymen on the road to Kensington." 

"Psha! highwaymen! Many of these knights of 
the road, as they call themselves, have recently been 
seen among the green lanes between Nottingham 
House and Brompton; but whom were they seen by, 
pray tell me, good sir? Sir Charles Sedley and his \ 
friend Lord Buckhurst posting from his lordship's ' 
house at Epsom." 

"Even though Lord Buckhurst said he saw them, 
there may still be a highwayman or two left," said 
Churchill. 

"For my sake — and for yours, sir, I will hope 
for the best," said she. "'Twould be a humilia- 

8* 
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tion indeed for me to arrive at the Ranger's Lodge 
alone." 

"That might well happen, Sarah," said he. "I 
feel that it is gracious of you to suggest so prettily 
that I would die saving you." 

"Ay, you might die of a sudden palsy of the 
heart brought on by running too fast to save the one 
who is dearest to you." 

"The one who is dearest to me? Ah, who is 
dearer to me than " 

"Yourself? No one, I dare swear. You would 
die running away to save your own skin whole." 

Jack Churchill, who was constitutionally in- 
capable of knowing what fear was, looked at the 
beautiful termagant for a few moments, and then 
leant back on the cushions and laughed. The next 
instant there came the sound of a pistol-shot — a 
second — a third — followed by a shout from the 
postillions and a jerk forward of the coach as the 
horses started into a wild gallop. Before they had 
gone a hundred yards, however, a pistol-shot sounded 
on the road in front of the coach and Sarah Jen- 
nings was flung right into Jack ChurchilPs arms by 
the sudden swerving and stoppage of the vehicle. 

He had time to give her a kiss, and to feel that 
she returned it — that was what amazed him — before 
he pushed her into a corner of the coach and pulled 
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a pistol out of each holster. Then she saw him lean 
out of one of the windows, taking a steady aim in 
front of the coach. She heard him say, "Ha, he's 
done for!" before the smoke of his fire had cleared 
away. Then she shrieked out, for a masked horse- 
man had bent down to the opposite window with a 
long pistol in his grasp. She saw Jack strike up 
the barrel and the carriage became filled with the 
smoke of gunpowder as the weapon exploded against 
the roof. 

The pungent smell sent her into a fit of cough- 
ing. She could neither see nor hear anything for 
some time. Then she became aware of the fact 
that the door of the coach was swinging wide open 
and that Jack Churchill was standing outside reload- 
ing his pistols. 

She sprang to the door and thence to his side 
without using the steps for her descent She grasped 
him by the arm. 

"Have you killed them all or have they all fled?" 
she cried. 

"For Heaven's sake get back to the coach! you 
are mad to leave it," he said with manifest consterna- 
tion. "Back, for Heaven's sake!" 

"I am safe by your side," she said. "I will 
stand by you, whatever may happen." 

He pointed to the wooded high ground east o\ 
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the gardens of Nottingham House. She saw there 
three horsemen all wearing masks. As he directed 
her eyes by his pistol-hand, the highwaymen raised 
their hats, bowing to their cruppers. Then they 
fired off their pistols into the air, clearly 'as a sign 
of good faith; afterwards they waved their hats, 
cheering. 

She stood with both her hands clasped upon 
his left arm, and a puzzled expression was on 
her face. 

"Return to the coach, for Heaven's sake! Those 
rascals may mean to attack us again," cried Jack 
Churchill, and he actually forced her to the door. 
She still kept looking over his shoulder at the high- 
waymen, until she heard a guffaw from one of the 
postillions. She glanced in the direction of the 
fellow and saw that his face was wrinkled in a smile 
— the broad smile of a postillion. She glanced at a 
second man. Nothing was visible of his face but 
his mouth. That enormous mouth of his had swal- 
lowed up all his other features. 

"Into the coach!" cried Churchill peremptorily, 
half lifting her up the steps. 

When she was in the act of seating herself, she 
saw him glaring at the postilKons. She felt that it 
was undoubtedly a great breach of discipline — it 
was in fact a great piece of impudence for them to 
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treat with smiles and guffaws so grave an incident 
as an attack of highwaymen. But then she re- 
flected that the spectacle of the three masked 
horsemen on the hill taking off their hats and 
firing their pistols in the air, may have borne a 
comical aspect in the estimation of the postil- 
lions. 

There were, she knew, people who thought the 
spectacle of a highwayman, after robbing a coach 
and frightening poor women and old men out of 
their lives, insisting on dancing a pavone with each 
of the ladies in turn, vastly amusing; so she was 
ready to make every allowance for the bucolic mirth 
of the outriders, and actually felt that Captain 
Churchill, in rating them soimdly as he was doing 
outside, was taking too narrow-minded a view of 
their offence. 

At anyrate he managed to alter the complexion 
of their smiles before he returned to her side in 
the coach and gave the signal for them to whip 
up their horses — a signal which they obeyed with 
alacrity. 

He retiuned the pistols to their holsters. 

"You do not fear that they will follow us?" 
she said, when he had settled himself back in his 
place. 

"No, they will not follow us," he replied in a 
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low voice. (It was perfectly clear to her that he 
was not likely to become exultant upon his victory 
over the three highwaymen who had attacked the 
coach.) 

"What, is there a sort of honour among these 
thieves? Do they really mean, when they discharge 
their pistols in the air, to affirm their intention of 
refraining from a further attack?" 

"I know nothing of thieves' sense of honour," 
said he; "but I know that you need fear nothing 
fiuther from these special rascals." 

Then he turned away his head and gazed out of 
the window beside him. 

"I fear nothing further while — while — you are 
with me," she said in a very low tone, glancing at 
the same instant toward him and throwing back 
her hood somewhat, so that the little gold curls of 
her hair squeezed themselves between the pale pink 
of the quilted lining and the still more delicate 
carmine of her cheeks. She had good reason to 
believe that at such moments of dishevelment she 
was irresistible even to men who had not previously 
expressed admiration for her. She was thus all the 
more surprised to find that this recently ardent lover 
of hers remained unmoved — nay, almost moody, in 
spite of the tenderness of the words she had spoken. 
She had actually prepared herself to withstand — up 
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to a certain point — his warm response to her maidenly 
advance. 

She was surprised. Was it possible, she asked 
herself, that she had spoken in a tone too low for 
him to hear her words? 

She moved closer to him, and her eyes became 
wistful as she said again — 

"I do not feel afraid. How could I feel afraid 
when I am with you? I know now that you are the 
bravest man that lives." 

Still he kept his arms folded. The rose-light 
that had come to her face when she was speaking, 
faded away. She stared at him, but he remained 
unmoved. It seemed as if he had received a hurt 
that had altogether changed his nature — she had 
heard of such things happening; the brain of a man 
was a curious organism. 

She went still closer to him. She laid a hand 
upon his arm with a tender and womanly grace, as 
she looked earnestly into his eyes. 

"Are you in pain?" she asked. "Did a bullet 
touch you?" 

"No, I escaped without scathe," he replied. 

"Thank God for that— thank— kiss me. Jack!" 
cried the haughty Mistress Jennings. 

His arms were round her in a moment, and then 
— then he allowed her to slip from him before his 
lips had touched her face. 
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Once again she was amazed — ashamed. The 
consciousness that her beauty had ceased to enchain 
him overwhelmed her. She burst into tears of 
vexation and bitterness and anger. When, at the 
sight of her tears, he sprang from his place and 
knelt at her feet — somewhat imeasily, for the coach 
was swaying upon the uneven road made through 
the meadows of the village of Hammersmith — she 
refused to allow him to take her hands, and when 
he put his arm about her she actually struck him on 
the breast. 

"Coward! — you are a coward to take advantage 
of the chance offered to you by the King's folly in 
thrusting this errand on me," she cried with quivering 
lips. "Ah, but the King did not know that you 
were coward enough for this. Heavens above us! 
why did I trust myself with such a man? Release 
me, sir, or I shall shriek so that the fellows shall 
hear me and stop the coach." 

She had no difficulty in throwing off his hands; 
they were not, after the first moment, holding her 
so rigidly as to need any particular exertion on her 
part to get rid of them. He released her, and, with 
something of shame on his face, seated himself once 
again. 

"I ask your pardon, madam," he said; "but I 
thought — yes, I swear that I felt assured, after the 
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way you spoke — yes, and your tears — that — by the 
lud! I know nought of women; and, madam, you 
spoke the truth when you called me coward; I 
acknowledge the truth — the bitter truth — I am a 
coward." 

"Yes, you are," she said, but with no extra- 
ordinary measure of earnestness. She turned her 
head away from him and allowed her eyes to stray 
among the pastures of the Hammersmith farms — 
and there was the green with a boy in a smock 
driving a flock of geese up from the pond. The 
spire of Chiswick Church appeared in the far dis- 
tance. 

It was a pleasing pastoral scene, but Miss 
Jennings, though looking at it, saw none of its 
incidents. There was a long silence before she 
said — 

"Yes, you are a great coward — to be afraid of 
a simple girl like me; you are, in addition, a big fool 
not to know that there are occasions when a girl 
may say what she does not mean in the least." 

"I know that is so. Did not you bid me " 

"I thought not of that. No; 'twas when I called 
you a coward just now and bade you release me. 
I know that you are no coward, and — well, I did 
not think that you would have the heart to release 
me so suddenly. There's a gradation in all things. 
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but you — oh, have I become ugly all in a moment 
that you had the heart to let me slip from your arms 
as though I were no more than a block of ice that 
chills one who holds it? Tell me truly, am I so re- 
pulsive to you now?" 

"You were never lovelier in my eyes, only " 

"Only? Only what? Grant me patience, Heaven! 
what is in the man's mind? Is't possible that you 
still have an affection for Nell Gwyn? — answer me 
quickly and truly, mind you — truly; I am not a girl 
to be put off with prevarication." 

She had started to her feet, and was looking 
down with flashing eyes upon his face. She had 
a hand on each of his shoulders, and their grasp 
was so earnest that the swaying of the coach made 
no impression upon her. She was as firm as a 
rock. 

"That woman whom you name has never been 
aught to me save an enemy," said he. "The first 
prank she played upon me held me up to the 
ridicule of my regiment, but it was not so cruel as 
the last of a week's standing, since it . forced me 
to " 

"Forced you to — to what?" she cried when he 
paused. 

"To come with you on this errand." 

"What, you think of her with bitterness on that 
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account? Then stop the postillions and descend. 
My company is not forced upon you by my own 
consent, I promise you. Leave the coach, sir. If 
you have any shred of manly feeling remaining, you 
will leave the coach. Oh, Jack, I never was so 
treated before by any man — never — never. 

Once again she was sitting in a comer of the 
coach weeping bitterly. 

If he had known more about women than he 
did, he would have perceived that the right way 
to treat this girl, who had something of a Fury about 
her, was to allow her to weep until she had tired 
of weeping, and to treat her tears with indifference; 
but he had no skill in such warfare. He felt him- 
self outmanoeuvred the moment a woman shed tears 
in his presence, and sought to capitulate on any 
terms. 

That was why he knelt again at the pretty feet 
of his beautiful Fury and swore that he would never 
give her another moment of pain. What a wretch 
was he that he should cause the lustre of her eyes 
to be dimmed even for an instant, he implored her 
to tell him. 

Of course she only wept the more bitterly, and 
all the time that her tears were flowing softly her 
heart was hardening against him. It was only 
when it occurred to him that he might make use 
of an endearing action as well as endearing words, 
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and he ventured to kiss the wrist of one of her 
hands, that her tears were stopped. She took her 
hands from her face with a quick motion, and held 
her head back, thereby showing an expression of 
coldness not unmixed with scorn upon her pallid 
features. 

"That will do, sir," she said in chilling tones. 
"I must beg of you to recollect that I am engaged 
on a confidential mission for his Majesty, and that 
your office is merely that of a guard. I should fail 
in my duty if I were to allow any personal considera- 
tion to absorb a single thought of mine." 

"Nay, I ask but one word, my Sarah — one word 
of love," he cried. 

She wondered if he were really dense enough to 
overlook all the words of love which she lavished 
on him from the moment the orchards of Kensing- 
ton were passed, but she still held back her head 
with that look of cold duty turning her features into 
marble. 

"I am the King's emissary," she said, and at her 
words an expression of the greatest disloyalty came 
from his lips. She looked inexpressibly shocked, and 
he threw himself moodily back on the cushions on 
his side of the coach. 

Whatever his reflections may have been — whether 
he was giving all his consideration to the question 
as to the advisability of carrying on the King's busi- 
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ness with the precision of a machine, or thinking if 
it might be that a certain personal element could be 
mixed up with it without detriment to one of his 
Majesty's officers — the coach swept down the Sheen 
Road; and just as the entrance to Richmond Park 
was reached, Jack Churchill suddenly flung his arms 
about the girl sitting beside him and, in spite of her 
struggles, kissed her half-a-dozen times all over the 
face. 

"Why did you do that?" she cried. 

"I did it because you invited me to do it some 
time ago," he replied. "I did it because I love 
you, my dear, and because I know that you love 
me and that you have always loved me, my Sarah." 

She stared at him, and he saw that her eyes had 
lost nothing of their brilliancy. Then she threw her 
shapely head back and laughed with all the joyous 
abandon of a schoolgirl. Then she turned her spark- 
ling eyes upon him as she cried — 

"There is sure something of the fool about you, 
Jack. For why do you kiss me now though you re- 
fused me a quarter of an hour ago?" 

He hung his head for a moment, but then he 
raised it with a reckless air. 

"I was a fool, Sarah," he cried "I had scruples 
— one scruple, and, by the lud, I feel it returning to 
me now." 

"No, no," she said with trepidation in every 
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tone. "If it returns to you I vow that I shall hate 
you. Scruples — oh, alPs fair in love and war." 

"You have said it — yoii have said it; you have 
put that deviPs argument in my mouth — remember 
that," he cried. "Yes, all's fair in love and war." 

"And when the two are in combination, as they 
have been with you and me for the past month or 
two, the proverb is doubly strengthened," she said. 
Then she caught one of his hands with an eagerness 
that almost amounted to fierceness as she whispered 
the command with her face close to his, "Swear to 
me that you detest Nell Gwyn." 

"Psha!" he said, "I never liked her sufficiently 
well to detest her. A thought of her never comes 
into my mind." 

"Keep that way," she said. "There, you may 
kiss my hand. We are at the Ranger's Lodge." 
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"You are a very fortunate young gentleman, Mr. 
Churchill, even though you have had your journey 
for nothing," said Sir Daniel Harvey to his guest as 
they sat together in the dining-hall of the Ranger's 
Lodge. 

"Have I had it to no purpose?" said Jack. 

"Well, did not Mistress Jennings come hither to 
talk some important business with my Lady Castle- 
maine, who has been gone these three dtys to her 
house at Windsor?" said the Ranger. 

"Psha, sir! the King knew well enough she was 
gone," replied Jack. 

"Then, i' the name of Heaven, what meaneth his 
Majesty by sending Mistress Jennings " 

"Twas but an excuse for — for showing his good- 
will for me and Mistress Jennings," said Jack. 

Sir Daniel looked at him thoughtfully for a few 
moments, and then Ijiughed heartily. 

"Oh, lud!" he cried. "But the lady— 111 swear 
that she knew nothing of this plot. And you were 
nigh killed by highwa)rmen? Well, i' faith, say I, it 
serves you right" 

Nell Gvoyn- Comedian, 9 
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"Sir Daniel," said Jack in a whisper, "the high- 
waymen were part of the plot too." 

The old Ranger banged the table with his fist 
and swore that his Majesty was a merry king. 

"Merry — his Majesty's merriment hath humiliated 
me," said Jack. 

"Humiliated you! By the lud, sir, 'tis a hu- 
miliation that most men would submit to with . 
a good grace. A lovely drive with a beautiful 
creatiure " 

"That's my humiliation. I'll tell you all the 
plot, Ranger, and accept your counsel. Since 
Madam Ellen played a prank on me Mistress Jen- 
nings hath shunned me. And the good-natured 
King, in order to bring us together, devised this 
business to my Lady Castlemaine. But as Mistress 
Jennings hath been frequently heard to say that 
only the bravest man could win her, the King, 
Buckingham, and Sedley, and — I have a suspicion — 
Madam Ellen too, devised this attack upon the 
coach by highwaymen. They were to masquerade 
as such, and I was to beat them off, and so impress 
the lady that she would accept my suit" 

"Good lud! and so it turned out? Well, well!" 

The Ranger was convulsed. 

"Ay, that's the worst of it, sir," said Jack. "The 
plot succeeded but too well. I beat off the mock 
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highwaymen, and I have driven through your park 
with the lady's hand in mine." 

"By the Lord Harry, you are a lucky young 
gallant!" 

"Lucky! by Heaven, sir, when I found that I 
had won the lady by false pretences, I was ready 
to put a bullet through my head. What am I to 
do. Sir Daniel? How can I marry the lady while 
I retain the consciousness of having won her by a 
trick?" 

"Ay, sir; that is a nice question. I should 
not Uke to be concerned in answering it for my- 
self." 

"Of course there are men who would be found 
ready to swear that in love and war — ah, the poor 
young lady said so with her own lips: 'twas a 
kind of consolation to me for a quarter of an hour, 
but then — ah, sir, how am I to face her in the 
future." 

"You have more scruples than most gallants 
who have received their early training in a Court, 
Mr. Churchill. And yet — well, they have tales about 
your pagehood. Jack Churchill, that " 

'*But I have outgrown my pagehood now. Sir 
Daniel; so tell me quick what I am to do to purge 
myself of my connivance at this scurvy trick played 
upon an innocent girl." 

9* 
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"Confess yourself to her, and by the lud, that 
will give her assurance that you are the bravest man 
living." 

"A Daniel come to judgment! You have shown 
me the only way out of my troubles, Sir Daniel. But 
there are degrees of bravery — I fear me that this 
would put courage to too severe a test." 

"*Sblood, sir, if you will enjoy the unusual 
luxury of scruples, you will e'en have to pay for 
them," cried the Ranger, and at that moment the 
message was brought to the hall that the coach was 
awaiting Captain Churchill, and Captain Churchill, 
with a big sigh, rose, offering his hand to his 
host 

In a few minutes the coach was rumbling down 
the avenue on its way back to London. 

Miss Jennings found that her lover had once 
again enwrapped himself in that garment of morose- 
ness which he had worn in the earlier part of the 
day — immediately after he had sent the highwa)rmen 
flying. He sat in the comer of the coach furthest 
remote from her, and she heard him heave a sigh — 
not the sigh of the ardent lover, but the other sort — 
Miss Jennings was well acquainted with all the 
varieties of suspiration: she had for some time been 
a maid of honour. 

She could not understand how it was that her 
lover had lapsed once again into that strange mood 
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of his. She had expected him to take up the 
thread of his love-making where he had, so to 
speak, dropped it But it seemed that he had for- 
gotten all about that violent kiss which — after some 
minutes of reflection — he had given her. She 
wondered if his memory in such incidents was short 
— if he looked for her to give him the cue of the 
last chapter, so that he might know exactly where 
he had left off in the story. 

There was a good deal of scorn in her eyes as 
she turned her head ajad looked at him sitting 
moody, silent, and apart from her. He saw the 
expression on her face and hung his head. He 
knew that, however great was her scorn for him, 
it was not equal to the scorn he had for him- 
self. 

Then she began to talk bitterly of the fool's 
errand upon which she had been sent The King 
had made a fool of her, she declared, for he could 
not but have known that Lady Castlemaine had left 
the Ranger's Lodge. She continued in this strain 
until the coach was on the border of Tumham Green, 
and he listened to her without a word. He was 
too much engrossed with his own thoughts. He was 
reflecting that if she could talk in such a fashion 
upon the King's making a fool of her, what would 
be her language when she learned from his con- 
fession how she had really been fooled? 
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She could stand his silence no longer. 

"How can you sit there like a dolt?" she cried. 
"Have you no words to say whether you are glad 
or grieved at being with me on the journey? Have 
you as well as the King been fooling me, sir?" 

She had turned to him with flashing eyes. 

He hung his head, saying — 

"Alas! alas! if I only had the courage to tell 
you all." 

"All — what is all?" she said in a wEsper — a 
dreadful whisper. 

"I will be a man — I will confess," he cried; but 
before he had quite spoken his last word he resolved 
to postpone his confession, for a shout came from 
one of the postillions, then a shot struck the panel 
of the coach, sending its splinters flying, and a 
flattened bullet fell on his hand. 

"Curse them!" he shouted. "They do not know 
when a game's played out! A bullet! By the Lord, 
ril give them a bullet in exchange!" 

He made a snatch for his pistol, but the in- 
stant he had grasped it, another shot rang through 
the air — a yell from a postillion. The coach swerved 
until it crashed sideways upon a high bank, fling- 
ing him and his companion violently against the 
opposite panel. He had scarcely recovered himself 
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when a masked face appeared at the window and a 
coarse voice roared — 

"Out with your purses, my pretty pair, or 111 
spoil your beauty — out ** 

But the speaker, who was mounted on a restless 
horse, thrust his pistol just an inch or so too far for- 
ward and Jack Churchill made a grasp for it He 
caught the flint of the hammer and the fingers that 
were on the stock and dragged the fellow's arm up 
to the elbow through the window. Sarah did not 
scream — she only held her breath — as she saw her 
companion work round the man's wrist until the 
pistol barrel pointed outside the carriage. 

She did not even shriek when the man gave a 
yell of despair — she was even silent when the sound 
of the shot came and the roof of the man's skull 
was blown off, and Jack Churchill's own pistol was 
smoking in his hand — his other hand, bleeding from 
a cut inflicted by the flint, grasping the bridle of the 
horse from which the body had dropped, after a 
horrible pause. She could not understand how 
Jack's pistol came to be smoking. She had not 
seen him discharge it at a second man who had 
ridden up to the rescue of the first. 

She had closed her eyes for a second — one of 
the five seconds that elapsed from the moment Jack 
had grasped the fellow's pistol — and when she 
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opened them it was to. see her lover in the act of 
mounting the horse from whose saddle the dead man 
had dropped. She sprang to the open door of the 
coach. Two men lay on the ground, but a third 
was flying at full gallop across the green, pursued 
by Jack Churchill on the horse whose reins he had 
secured. One of the horses of the coach was Ipng 
on the road; but the postillions had ceased their 
work at the traces; they were watching with eager 
eyes the chase of the fugitive. 

She watched it also from the door of the 
coach. 

The highwayman was well mounted, and he had 
got a good start The limit of the green was soon 
reached, and the man put his horse at a hurdle at 
the entrance to a ploughed field. The animal re- 
fused the leap at first, but when the rider dug at 
him with his spurs, he went over like a bird. The 
delay of a second or so gave his pursuer a chance. 
He judged the hurdle well, and the postillions cheered 
him when he cleared it. 

Along the heavy soil both horses went well, but 
it was plain that Jack was the lighter weight and the 
better rider, for he had gained considerably upon 
the fugitive before the brown of the ploughed field 
melted into the green of a meadow in which cattle 
were grazing. This meadow sloped upward, and in 
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the frantic race for the gate at the further end, the 
light weight of the pursuer gave him a distinct ad- 
vantage. 

And then the red rays of the setting sun flashed 
upon the sword that Churchill drew. 

"He is sure o' him," said a postillion. "Pll give 
four to one that the Captain cuts him down in the 
meadow." 

He had scarcely spoken before the flying high- 
wayman glanced over his shoulder and drew a pistol 
that still remained in his holster. Sarah Jennings 
saw him turn half-way round in his saddle, ap- 
parently taldng a steady aim at his pursuer. Sud- 
dently Churchill's horse gave a swerve to the right 
at the very instant that the puff of smoke ap- 
peared. 

"Good fellow!" yelled the postillions. "His 
honour pulled round at the right second." 

Then the girl saw him give his horse the spur, 
and in a second she knew what was meant by a 
cavahy charge. He had sent his horse flying at the 
other with outstretched head — he was down on his 
enemy like a hurricane made visible — she saw him 
rise in his stirrups and she saw the flash of the 
steel — a fork of lightning out of the centre of the 
hurricane. 

His horse was far beyond that of the highway- 
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man in a second, and it seemed that the man was 
unhurt Certainly half a minute had passed before 
the figure began to sway and sway horribly — to and 
fro — from side to side — his head fell forward right 
upon his horse's mane. When his feet were released 
from the stirrups he went with a jerk over the 
animal's head, and the frightened horse failed to 
clear the body. 

"Tis all over," said one of the postillions. 
"Lord, my father used to tell us of Edgehill and 
Prince Rupert I know what 't was like now." 

"So do I," cried Sarah, and the men laughed. 

They remained where they were standing for 
some minutes. They saw Captain Churchill dis- 
mount beside the man and raise his head. Then 
they were startled at the sound of a groan from one 
of the two men who were lying on the road forgotten 
in the excitement of the chase for life and death 
which they had been watching. 

"May I never mount saddle again if it beant 
Ben the Bolter hisself," cried the postillion who was 
the first to reach the surviving highwayman. 

And what he said was the truth. The survivor 
of the gang was the notorious Ben the Bolter. 

They placed him very carefully, under the direc- 
tion of Captain Churchill, across the springs in front 
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of the coach, and it was found that his arm only 
had been shattered by the pistol bullet. 

During the remainder of their drive to London, 
Miss Jennings had no reason to complain of the 
moroseness of her lover. His mood had passed, and 
he was in the most buoyant spirits. 

When the coach drove into Whitehall, it was met 
by the King, Buckingham and Sedley. 

"Welcome back, Jack," cried the King. "Have 
you met with any adventures by the way?" 

"Oh, your Majesty, we were attacked by high- 
waymen — such ill-looking wretches!" cried Miss 
Jennings. 

"Dl-looking wretches Fll swear they were!" said 
the King between his bursts of laughter. 

"Ay, sir; but Jack — Mr. Churchill, I mean — 
killed them all," she cried. 

"Bravo, Jack — Jack the Giant-killer!" said the 
King. "What a pity 'tis that you did not bring their 
bodies home." 

"Nay, sir; I would not turn your Majesty's coach 
into a hearse," said Jack. "But I brought a speci- 
men of the gang — one Ben the Bolter. The fellows 
are unstrapping him from the leathers." 

"'Snails!" said the merry monarch after a pause. 

"He belonged to the second gang," said Miss 
Jennings. "We were attacked twice. All the first 
gang escaped, and that was a pity, for I dare swear 
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that they deserved hanging quite as well as the other 
rascals." 

"I do not doubt it, madam," said the King 
politely. 
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CHAPTER V. 
TEIE COMEDY OF A POOR ACTRESS. 

"Tis never Master Robert!" cried old Margetson, 
the butler, uplifting his hands as the postillion pulled 
up the post-chaise with a flourish at the porch of 
the Hall, and the Honourable Robert Cholmondeley 
dismounted. *Tis never Master Robert!" he said 
again, in more subdued tones, as the young gentle- 
man passed through the great oaken doors and be- 
gan unbuttoning his riding cloak. 

"Why should it not be the person you name as 
well as any other person, Noah, my friend?" said 
Mr. Chohnondeley. "What is there remarkable about 
this special visit of mine to the old house that you 
should look at me as if I were a ghost?" 

"Why, nothing, sir — oh, nothing — only " 

"Eh? Only?— -only what, sirrah?" 

"Oh, nothing, sir — nothing, only — well, Pm not 
supposed to know anything about it" 

"About it? It? What do you mean by *it,' my 
friend?" 

"Oh, nothing. Master Robert; nothing worth 
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talking about, especially as everyone knows 'tis not 
true." 

"Faith, Noah, if 'tis the Hampshire idea that 
something is not worth talking about because it 
happens to be untrue, it differs somewhat from the 
Whitehall notion. Twould seem that there nothing 
is worth talking about unless 'tis untrue." 

"Maybe that, sir; maybe that Anyhow you're 
looking well enough, Master Robert, and if 'twas true, 
you wouldn't be that, sir." 

"If what was true? Harkye, my old fox, I want 
to hear all that you know — all that mine uncle 
knows." 

"I'm not supposed to know emything about it, 
whatever the master may, sir." 

"Well, I'm quite content to suppose that you 
know nothing about it, but at the same time I insist 
on hearing all that you do know, without any sup- 
position. Come along and get me some breakfast. 
You can tell me something at least of what you know 
while I am breaking my fast — the remainder you 
will doubtless need to hold over — you know so much, 
I clearly perceive." 

"What sort of an old fool am I growing into 
anyway — never asking you if you had. a mouth on 
you. Master Robert? If you go to your own room, 
sir, I'll have hot water sent to you in a jiffy, and 
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you'll find breakfast laid for you when yo4 come 
down. Well, I am an old fool, to be sure!" 

"To be sure of anything in this uncertain world 
is to be a fool, whether old or young, Noah." 

Having delivered this C)mical saw, the young man 
went up the broad shallow stairs to the room which 
he was in the habit of occupying when on a visit 
to his uncle, Sir Jasper Cholmondeley, sometime his 
Majesty's ambassador to the Low Countries. 

The butler shook his head. He did not like to 
hear moral sentiments expressed by young men. His 
experience had led him to believe that when a young 
man gave expression to a moral sentiment, especially 
one bearing upon the imcertainty of mundane matters, 
he was in a perilous way. 

He shook his head and abused the lackey for 
his clumsiness in knocking the portmanteau against 
the wall as he shouldered it to carry it upstairs. All 
the time he was laying the breakfast-table he main- 
tained that shaking of the head, now and again 
sighing lugubriously, and quite as frequently indulg- 
ing in a chuckle, not wholly devoid of hilarity. The 
most conscientious of butlers — nay, even Noah Mar- 
getson himself — looks forward with mixed feelings to 
a meeting between an elderly gentleman, with a re- 
putation for irateness to maintain, and a favourite 
nephew who has shown a disposition to take a serious 
step in Ufe without duly consulting his relations. 
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When, however, the particular nephew who was 
in his mind at that moment, descended the stairs 
and entered the small dining-room, on the table of 
which a magnificent game pie stood by the side of 
a great round of beef on a silver dish, and sur- 
rounded by several other tempting viands, the butler 
was a butler once more — grave as a parson whose 
hopes of a rural deanery have dwindled into vague- 
ness — dignified as an alderman who is uncertain if 
the stability of the Mayor's chair will remain unim- 
paired until the end of the year. 

"My uncle still breakfasts in his room, I take it 
for granted, Noah," said the young gentleman. "How 
has his appetite been of late?" 

"As usual, sir; pretty much as usual," replied the 
butler. "That is to say, sir, when his Kver is in 
good working order his appetite is so good that he 
puts it out of gear again in the course of a day or 
two." 

"And then he's pretty trying to the people around 
him?" said Mr. Cholmondeley. "I wonder how his 
Uver is to-day?" 

"I should say 'twill be very bad to-morrow, sir," 
replied Noah. "He took a dish of imibles for his 
breakfast at seven, followed by a slab of game pie 
and a tankard of spiced ale." 

"Faith, Noah, I think you have evidence sufficient 
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to enable you to say that he will not be on speaking 
terms with his liver to-morrow." 

"Swearing terms, Master Robert — swearing 
terms." 

"Then 'tis lucky I came to-day. Will he see 
me, do you think, knowing all that you know?" 

"Well, sir, you see I'm supposed to know nothing 
about it; but isn't there a lady, sir — leastways a 
female?" 

"Yes, there's a lady. What then?" 

"If so be that she is a lady, Master Robert, you 
can both come to terms, I'm sure." 

"What do you mean by both of us? Do you 
mean that the lady and I can come to terms?" 

"I'm afraid that you've done that already, sir. 
It's the master and you, I mean, sir. Oh, lud, lud! 
It's never true that his lordship, your father, sir, has 
given his consent?" 

"And you're the man that's supposed to know 
nothing about this business! Go along, you old 
rascal! I'm beginning to think that you know more 
about it than I do myself." 

"Oh, no, no, sir; I wouldn't dare to presume so 
much. But they say that the looker-on sees most of 
the game. Now why don't you young bloods ask 
the opinion of a looker-on before you take to falling 
in love and such-like?" 

"Ah, Noah, why doesn't a blind man on the 

Nell Gwyn—Comrdian, lO 
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brink of a precipice take the advice of a looker-on? 
Then you don't think I've much chance of getting 
the consent of my uncle?" 

"Tlie only thing he'll consent to is to pay the 
female — the lady, I mean, sir — a fair sum to let you 
go free." 

"And if he suggests that, Noah, I swear that 
I'll break his head, were he ten times my uncle, 
and an hundred times as wealthy. When my 
father, who is the head of the family, has given 
his consent " 

"And they say she's a play-actress, sir — ay, and 
an Irishwoman to boot." 

Mr. Cholmondeley did not reply; he cut another 
slice off the sirloin, and looked at it contemplatively 
for some moments as it lay on his plate. 

"Good Lord, then it's true; and you're a lost 
man, sir!" 

"A lost man? Well, perhaps — ah, I care not 
whether I am lost or not so long as I find her." 

"And any man who pays a shilling can see her 
every night at the playhouse, sir?" 

"Nay, that is her sister, Mrs. Hart; she is one 
of the best of our ladies at the King's House, 
Noah." 

"To say that she's the best is not to say very 
much, sir, if all that I hear is true." 
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"Oh, that'll do, Noah— that'll do." 

"I humbly ask your pardon, sir. Vm not sup- 
posed to know anything about it" 

"And you don't in this particular case, at any 
rate, though I allow that in nearly every other matter 
your knowledge is surprising. I suppose my uncle 
will come down shortly now?" 

"I shouldn't wonder, sir," replied the butler. 
He felt rather hurt at being reproved by the 
young gentleman whom he himself had the privi- 
lege of reproving some twenty years before; but 
he was too much the butler to let his voice betray 
his feelings. 

When Robert Cholmondeley strolled into the 
library he examined the new picture by Sir Peter 
Lely which his uncle had received from town, but 
the amount of interest which it aroused in his bosom 
was not great He was thinking more of Polly, Mrs. 
Hart's younger sister. 

His father. Lord Cholmondeley, had given his 
consent to their engagement at the very moment when 
he had gone to Mrs. Hart to command her to send 
her aspiring sister out of the country, lest the honour 
of the family of Cholmondeley should be compromised 
by his son's marrying Miss Polly; but in place of 
Mrs. Hart, he saw Madam Ellen, and she had exer- 
cised her fascinations upon him, and he had yielded 
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to them before she had begun her pleading on behalf 
of Miss Polly. 

But though his lordship's consent was thus gained, 
the ardent lover was not so ardent as to be blind to 
the advisability of obtaining the consent of his uncle. 
Sir Jasper, as well. Sir Jasper was unmarried and 
wealthy, and had always had a great affection for 
his nephew. 

Young Mr. Cholmondeley knew that his uncle 
was full of prejudices against the stage — nearly as 
full of them as he himself had been before he had 
met Polly, and quite as full of them as his father 
had been before he had that interview with Polly's 
friend. He was not without hope, however, that 
his uncle would come to look at the matter in a 
reasonable light Surely when he would hear that 
Polly was the most charming girl in existence — 
that she had lived at a convent since her childhood, 
and had never come within the baleful influence of 
the playhouse, he could no longer maintain his 
foolish prejudices. 

The great mullioned window of the library 
looked into a Dutch garden bright with tulips of 
many colours, for Sir Jasper had acquired the passion 
for tulips during his residence among the Dutch, 
and was one of the most enthusiastic of growers 
long before tulip culture had become, as it did in 
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the next reign, the craze of the wealthy. Robert 
stood at the window wondering how any man could 
devote his life to the cultivation of bulbs when so 
many greater interests were within his reach. He 
turned away from the window with an exclamation 
of impatience, and glanced at the timepiece. His 
uncle would not, he knew, be downstairs for at least 
twenty minutes, and twenty minutes seemed to him 
to be a long time. He picked up from a small 
writing-table a translation of Van Myne's famous 
treatise on bulb growing, but before he had time to 
glance at a page, he became aware of a gentle 
tapping on a pane of the window. Glancing round 
he gave a cry of astonishment, for outside stood his 
beloved Polly. 

She was wearing a riding -cloak whose satin 
quilted hood made a charming frame for a charming 
face. Her large brown eyes were glowing, and so 
were her cheeks. The expression of mock fear 
which was upon her face at that moment, was very 
pretty, especially as it quite failed to conceal the 
smile which it overlaid. 

He ran to the window and threw it open on its 
hinges, whispering — 

"Heavens above! How did you come hither, my 
dearest girl?" 

"Why, how but by coach and post-chaise?" 
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replied the girl. "Oh, yes, Nell Gwyn — I mean. 
Madam Ellen — paid for the trip — it was Nell who 
suggested it, so of course she pays for it." 

"She does; but take care that you and I don't 
pay dearly for this trip — yes, very dearly," he said, 
helping her into the room. 

"I don't know what you mean, sir," said Polly. 
"I did not know that you were here, of course; and 
I thought that if Nell could prevail, as she did 
with your father, why should I not prevail with your 
uncle?" 

"Oh, that's what you thought, is it?" said he, 
holding her hand, but keeping his eyes somewhat 
anxiously upon the door. "Yes, quite right, my 
dearest, only you are not so good an actress as 
Nell Gwyn — Heaven forbid that you should ever 
be so." 

"Ah, but if she succeeded so well when merely 
acting, how much more easily shall not I, when I 
feel everything that I may say?" 

"'Tis a nice question of art, my child," said he. 
"Better say, a question of arts. And you really 
came down here in the hope of being admitted to 
the presence of my uncle and then of prevailing 
upon him?" 

"And why should I not have such a hope, sir? 
Sir Jasper Cholmondeley is not the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, is he?" she cried. 
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"I know nothing about the Grand Lama, my 
dear, but I know quite enough of my uncle to 
believe that so mad a scheme — and yet — well, on 
my soul, your scheme doesn't seem so mad a one 
after all. Could anyone be in your presence and 
fail to yield to the gracious influence of your beauty? 
But such a scheme! Oh, Polly, you are a sweet in- 
nocent!" 

"Nay, not so innocent, neither;" there was a 
note of repudiation in her voice. "Nay, I had planned 
out a regular system of attack. Did not you tell me 
that he had given himself up to the cultivation of 
tulips?" 

"And what of that?" 

"What of that? Well, I also have given myself 
up to it If I cannot gain an approach to him by 
that means, I shall e'en have to go to my grave with- 
out ever seeing him." 

"Beyond a doubt, you are an adroit little plotter, 
PoUy. But I think you should have left Madam 
Ellen to carry out this business for you as well as 
t'other. Why, she won over my father in less than 
half an hoiu-." 

"Well, we have arranged — Nell and I — that if I 
fail, she is to have a chance. She came down with 
me here, and awaits me at the Royal Charles Inn. 
Oh, 'twill surely be strange if between us we do not 
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win over your uncle. Now, why is he not down, so 
that I can begin my scheme? Tis quite provoking 
that, when a scheme has been adroitly planned, the 
person against whom it is designed holds aloof. Tis 
not fair, I protest" 

"He will be here soon enough, madam. Ah, yes, 
I hear his voice on the lobby at the head of the 
staircase." 

"Oh, lud! His voice, did you say? Oh, why did 
I ever leave London? Good-bye, Robert; I'll take the 
chaise back." 

She had run to the window. 

"You might do worse," he said. "At anyrate, 
if I can't win over my uncle, I'll join you at the 
iim." 

"You! The idea of you winning him over!" 
she cried. "Oh, I'll not go back to the chaise 
until I have seen him. I'm not afraid. He's 
only " 

"He's outside the door," said Robert. 

She went out by the window and ran round the 
corner of the house. He had scarcely closed the 
window before Sir Jasper entered the room. 

"Well, sir," he cried. "What brings you down 
here from the midst of your routs and your drums 
and your spadille tables?" 

"I trust, sir," said Robert, "that I have a suf- 
ficient sense of my duty to " 
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"Don't talk to me of your sense of duty, you 
young rascal!" cried Sir Jasper. "You have come 
down here to try to obtain my consent to a match 
that would be idiotic were it not disgraceful You 
fancy that I will succumb to the wiles of your play- 
actress, as your father did." 

"Nay, sir, I only hope that you will listen to 
reason. You have always Ustened to reason," said 
Robert 

"I'll listen to reason when I've a chance of hear- 
ing it, but I'll take my oath that I'll not listen to 
a fool of a lover in the hope of hearing reason from 
hun." 

"Enough, sir; I will not make the attempt to 
obtain your ear. I own to being a lover, sir, 
and I hope that I shall never be other than a 
lover." 

"That means you hope you will never marry." 

The sneer of the old man was very malig- 
nant 

"Upon that particular matter I have made up 
my mind, sir," said Robert. "You have always been 
good enough to make me an allowance; I will not 
ask you to continue it, sir." 

"You need not, you rascal, if you marry that 
play-actress." 

"She is not an actress, sir; she only appeared 
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once in a stage piece, and then she was not a suc- 
cess." 

"She would not thank you for your advocacy. 
The worst of them would rather be a success on the 
stage than respectably wedded." 

"I have no wish to talk more, sir. I have no 
interest at home; but I can go to the Dutch Indies, 
where I know the name of my uncle will act as my 
passport to success." 

"Go to the Indies, sir; nay, there's a hotter place 
still; go there." 

The young man bowed and left the room. 

For about five minutes the old man stamped to 
and fro muttering, with the qualification of a few full- 
bodied oaths in Dutch — 

"I'll never consent — never! I'm not a weak- 
minded fool like my brother. Nay, thank Heaven 
I'm made of other stuff." 

But when he seated himself in his chair and his 
eyes fell naturally upon the portrait of a boy with 
fair hair blowing about his face, as he sat on a 
mossy stone by the side of a brook, he ceased to 
mutter. His thoughts went back to the days when 
he had had that portrait painted — when the boy 
who appeared in it had made the old house delight- 
fully noisy with his romping. What a boy he had 
been! 

And that was the boy whom he had just in- 
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suited — whom he had sent out to the Indies when 
he might have made him happy at home by giving 
him the contents of one of those iron boxes which 
lay in his cellar. 

He began to think that, if his nephew were 
really to go to the Indies, he would never see the 
boy again; and under the influence of this thought, 
he softened so greatly that when, raising his eyes, 
he perceived the figure of a very lovely girl engaged 
in sketching, by the aid of coloured chalks, a flam- 
ing bed of his tulips, he did not ring the bell and 
tell Margetson to order the impudent hussy out of 
the garden. He remained in his chair, and was 
sufficiently observant of the young woman to make 
it impossible for her to pluck a single flower without 
his detecting her in the act. 

She gave no sign of wishing to pluck the flowers, 
and he was rather sorry for that; he would have 
dearly liked to detect her, and then forgive her, for 
he was in so soft a mood he would have been ready 
to forgive so flagrantly pretty a girl even for pluck- 
ing one of his tulips. 

She continued working diligently until her draw- 
ing-paper had become crimson with flowers. Sud- 
denly turning her head, however, she saw the man 
who was standing at the window, and her face be- 
came the colour of the tulips. He saw her look from 
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right to left, as if seeking for some way of escape, 
and he gave a laugh. 

"Zooks, the lad hath taste, to say the least of 
it," he muttered. "And he's right; she is but a 
poor actress. She doesn't seem to think that I would 
have sense enough to say, *Why the mischief don't 
you run away, my good girl, if you are so fluttered?' 
But by the Lord, she's a pretty young baggage, and 
I'll humour her." 

He unfastened the window and opened it She 
gave a low courtesy — a very good imitation of the 
courtesy of a fluttered maid, he thought; but he was 
wrong in assuming that it was an imitation: it was 
the real thing. 

"Madam," said he politely, "you do me much 
honour in visiting my poor garden." 

"Oh, sir, you are vastly polite," she said in any- 
thing but a self-possessed voice, and after another 
courtesy, she looked about anxiously once more, as 
if desirous of escaping. She was improving in her 
acting, he thought. 

"Nay, dear madam," he cried, "even a bear 
would not be insensible to the charm of the picture 
which met my eyes when I looked up from my 
studies. Should I seem a curmudgeon if I were to 
confess to you my inability to recall the occasion of 
our previous meeting?" 

"Ah, sir, that is why I am overcome," she said. 
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looking modestly on the ground. He felt certain 
that he had never seen such long eyelashes. She 
had often been told by the girls in the convent that 
she looked to the greatest advantage when glancing 
down. 

"Overcome, madam?" 
* "Yes, sir; the fact is that we have never met 
before. I do not belong to this part of the 
country, but, hearing about your tulips — your 
wonderful tulips — and also that you were not in 
the habit of coming downstairs until late in the 
morning, I thought that perhaps I might venture to 
— to — oh, sir, pray pardon a foolish girl! I am a 
tulip enthusiast" 

"A tulip enthusiast? Prithee say no more, my 
dear madam. A tulip enthusiast! Pray honour my 
poor house by entering it, madam, and we shall 
exchange views on the only topic worth discussing 
in these degenerate days. Nay, madam, I insist 
What, am not I old enough, if not good enough, to 
be your father?" 

"You are kind enough, at anyrate, sir; I fear that 
you are not old enough." 

Once more she modestly allowed her eyes to turn 
from his face to the ground, as she stepped past his 
bowing figure into the room. 

"Nay, madam, you are, I dare swear, a sad flat- 
terer of an old man. Well, perhaps I am not so 
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old after all; age is nothing more than a matter of 
opinion. Is not that your view?" 

"Oh, certainly, sir. Age is nothing more than a 
matter of opinion — yes; of Opinion and — and years 
— nothing more." 

"Ah, at last I have found a sensible woman — 
but you are not old enough to be called a woman, 
my dear." 

"That is also a matter of opinion, sir." 

"Nay, madam, that skin — as soft as the finest 
fabric of Cashmere, I am sure — that mantling blush 
— those eyes, with lashes whose jealousy of the eyes 
they hide becomes a virtue — these, leaving out all 
mention of that figure which suggests nothing so 
nearly as a lily flower swayed by a zephyr, tell of the 
springtime of life. You will seat yourself, my child, 
while we talk of our tulips." 

"I am greatly afraid, sir, that I must " 

"Afraid, madam? Why should you be afraid in 
my house — the house of one old enough to be your 
— well, shall we say brother, this time? Yes, i'faith, 
I feel myself old enough to be your brother — your 
elder brother, of course." 

"I think I should like to have a brother — an 
elder brother — such as you, sir. *Tis the sweetest of 
all relationships." 

"I would fain agree with you, madam. Only a 
short time ago I believed with all my heart that the 
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dearest of all relation was a nephew — but now you 
have convinced me that I was wrong." 

"Nay, sir, nay; I had quite forgot the nephew, 
when I spoke of the brother. Oh, sir, there is no 
relation so sweet as a nephew. I should be very 
good to my nephew if it pleased Heaven to give me 
one, I would cherish him, and surely it should be 
my duty to accept his judgment on all matters." 

"His judgment, madam? I protest that I scarce 
understand you. How could it be your duty to ac- 
cept his judgment on all matters! Assume, for 
instance — 'tis merely for the sake of argument — 
that your nephew fancied he had fallen in love 
with " 

"Ah, I should feel that I must do all that lay 
in my power to bring about their union. What, sir, 
cannot you perceive that this would clearly be my 
duty?" 

"I perceive that you have never had a nephew, 
madam." 

"Alas? Providence has not been so kind to me. 
If I had " 

"You would like to have one?" 

"Oh, sir — but I fear — supposing I were to tell 
you that I had neither sister nor brother, sir?" 

"I should not feel for you greatly, madam, know- 
ing that it rested with you whether you would accept 
the sweetest of all relationships — a nephew." 
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"How could I become possessed of a nephew 
if " 

"Listen to me, madam. Were you sincere when 
you said just now that you did not think me so very 
old?" 

"Assuredly, sir; but " 

"Pardon me. Am not I old enough to be your 
father?" 

"Oh, well, sir, if you insist on my answering you 
candidly, I should — should " 

"Should " 

"I should evade as politely as possible answering 
such a question." 

"Ah, an evasion is equal to an affirmative. Then, 
madam — dear madam, the man who is old enough 
to be your father is certainly not too yomig to be 
your lover." 

"Great heaven, sir! Do you mean — oh let me 
go away." 

"Nay, sweet one, I have a nephew." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Then cannot you see how he may become 
yours?" 

"Mine — mine?" 

"Yours — your nephew?" 

She looked at him and then glanced anxiously in 
the direction of the window. He was about to take 
a step toward her, and she was about to take a step 
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toward the window, when the door was knocked at, 
and a moment after Margetson appeared. 

"What the devil do you want, you blundering 
fool?" shouted Sir Jasper. 

"Oh, sir! Fm not supposed to know anything 
about it, but Master Robert wishes to know if you 
have any commands for the Indies, sir," said the 
butler. "He bids me tell you he will be here pre- 
sently to say good-bye." 

"Let him come — the sooner the better; and let 
him go — the sooner the better," shouted Sir Jasper. 

"Very good, sir," said Margetson. He did not 
shake his head until he was face to face with Mr. 
Cholmondeley at the end of the corridor. 

"Now, my dear lady, I must entreat of you, for 
a few moments — only a few moments," said Sir 
Jasper, laying his hand on the girPs arm and per- 
suading her to go toward the door which led to a 
small writing-room. 

"Nay, sir, I would go away — I must." 

"Sweet one, I insist. What, am I not to be 
master in my own house?" 

She retreated to the door which he opened. 
He bowed to her, with his hand on the lock, 
saying,— 

"Only for a few minutes. You shall have an 
experience of my nephew, and if you like him he 
may be yours as well as mine." 

Nell Gwyn — Comedian. 1 1 
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In an instant he had shut her into the room, in 
spite of her protest. He turned away with a laugh, 
and when she opened the door an inch or so and 
put her eye to the opening, she saw that he was 
laughing. 

Then her lover appeared at the door of the 
library. 

"I could not go without saying good-bye, sir," 
he said. "You have always been the kindest of 
uncles to me." 

"I have always tried to do my duty to you, 
Robert," said Sir Jasper. "And in this particular 
matter — the point on which we have disagreed — I 
also tried to do my duty. You have only to tell me 
now that you abandon that foolish idea of yours re- ' 
garding that young woman, and we shall be friends 
once more. Eh, what do you say?" 

"If it were anything else, sir, you would find me 
not wanting in respect for your wishes." 

"You are still determined to marry that one 
female?" 

"I am sorry that 'tis a point of honour with me, 
sir. Yes, sir; I shall marry her or remain single all 
my life." 

"You say that quite briskly, sir; but do you know 
what 'tis to remain single for a lifetime?" 

"I think I do, sir. My life up to the present 
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has given me an experience which entitles me to 
speak on this subject with the confidence of an 
expert" 

"And now you are foiu:-and-twenty. And you 
are prepared to give me an assurance that it is not 
good for a man to be alone?" 

"Beyond a doubt, sir, 'tis true. Oh, yes; you 
may take my word for it." 

"Ah, indeed. Well, nephew, I may tell you 
frankly that I am rather pleased than otherwise to 
have this from so excellent an authority as you claim 
to be. The fact is, my boy, that Tve recently — yes, 
recently come to your way of thinking. I am an old 
man now, Robert" 

"Nay, su:, you are not old. You are in the prime 
of life — mellow manhood, sir, I swear." 

"You think so, really, nephew?" 

"On my word of honour, sir." 

"Give me your hand, my boy. I'm glad you 
think so. The fact is that I have had some little 
experience also of a single life — yes, fifty-six years. 
Of course I don't pretend that I've sounded all the 
depths of immarried life as you have, but still — well, 
I've made up my mind for some time — some little 
time — to try the alternative." 

"You mean, sir, that — that you intend to 
marry?" 

"Why should I not, nephew?" 

II* 
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There was a considerable pause before the nephew 
said in a low voice — 

"Why not, indeed, sir, if — if " . 

"If I find the right lady to be my wife, you 
would say. Ah, I don't think you will take excep- 
tion to my choice, my boy. She is everything that 
is exquisite, sir; and she has certain definite- views 
regarding the relationship of a nephew. I shall be 
proud to present her with a nephew." 

"Great heavens, sir! You mean to say that you 
have found the woman?" 

"I have found her, my boy. And what's more, 
she is in this house at present." 

"Oh, Lord!" 

"She was with me here just now, but, poor little 
fluttered dove! her modesty would not permit her to 
remain." 

"Why, it cannot be possible that Polly " 

"Polly? Who spoke of Polly, sir? The lady of 
my choice is here, sir. Madam, may I beg that you 
will honour us?" 

He had opened the door of the ante-room, and 
as Miss Polly came forth, he offered her his hand. 
She was looking demurely down. 

"This, sir, is the lady," said Sir Jasper, leading 
her toward his nephew. 

The nephew made a mock bow of great intensity, 
and then roared with laughter. 
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"Hey, what is the meaning of this, sir?" cried 
Sir Jasper. "Your reception of the lady is not 
what I expected, nephew. Your levity — gross levity, 
sir — is at this moment Uttle short of indecorous — not 
to say indecent" 

"I beg you a thousand pardons, sir; only let me 
tell you that this is the lady who has promised to be 
my wife." 

"What! Is't possible that I have been har- 
bouring a snake among my tulips? Madam, speak. 
Did not I make my intentions plain to you just 
now?" 

"Indeed you did, sir," said the young lady, 
demurely. 

"And what do you say in reply to me, ma- 
dam?" 

"Oh, what is left for me to say, sir? I am 
overwhelmed with your generosity. I may have 
fancied that I loved Mr. Cholmondeley, sir; but I 
had not seen you then. Now, however — oh. Sir 
Jasper, I throw myself into your arms." 

And before he had recovered from his astonish- 
ment she actually had thrown herself into his arms. 

"For Heaven's sake, nephew, take her, take her," 
gasped Sir Jasper, his face suggesting the purple 
east as he tried to disengage himself from her. 
"Madam, you have made a mistake: you should not 
have taken me seriously. I was in jest — in jest, I 
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tell you. Oh, my boy, for Heaven's sake, relieve 
me. Now my dear madam " 

"What, sir," cried the lady, taking her arms from 
about his neck, and facing him with flashing eyes. 
"What, sir; have I been your dupe?" 

"Nay, nay, madam," he said. "I only meant 

For the Lord's sake, nephew, catch her! She is 
going to do it again." 

The nephew being adroit, it was into his arms 
she fell as Sir Jasper made a rush for the window 
and disappeared headlong among his tulips. 

It was on this account he failed to hear the 
shrieks of laughter that came from Miss Polly Hart, 
the poor actress. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE COMEDY WHICH BECAME A TRAGEDY. 

"My good creature," said Mr. Killigrew, the 
Master of the Revels and the Manager of the King's 
Playhouse, Drury Lane, "my good creature, 'twere 
vain to deny the truth of all that you have said so 
eloquently with your voice and so entrandngly with 
your eyes, on the subject of William Shakespere. I 
have always held that he was a dramatist of the 
highest rank. His Grace the Duke of Buckingham 
goes still further, and avers that Shakespere was the 
Buckingham of his day." 

"His Grace's flattery is overwhelming," said Mrs. 
Hughes, with only the least little curl of her lip. 

"Ay; but 'tis in your mind, my good woman, 
that 'tis the Duke of Buckingham whom he flatters, 
not William Shakespere," said Killigrew, who had 
noted, with his customary care, the little expression 
of disdain on the very pretty face before him. 

"Nay, Mr. Killigrew, I will not deny that I hold 
William Shakespere to have been the greatest man 
that ever lived, while I know that the Duke of Buck- 
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ingham is — is — the most impudent; there, I have 
said it, Mr. Killigrew," cried the actress. 

"Nay, now 'tis you who are flattering overmuch 
to his Grace," said Killigrew. "In these evil days 
in which it is our good fortune to live, Mrs. Hughes, 
the impudent fellows are held in the highest esteem. 
Even I myself, though the manager of the King's 
Playhouse, have but an indifferent reputation for 
impudence. Did not I once try to kiss you, Mrs. 
Hughes?" 

"I have a short memory in such matters, sir," 
said the actress with a flush and a laugh. "But, 
so please you, sir, the business part of our audience 
has not yet come to an end," she continued. "You 
have not yet said wherein lieth the difficulty of play- 
ing Shakespere's tragedy of * Othello.'" 

"Why, Mrs. Hughes, that same tragedy has 
never yet been played with a woman in the cha- 
racter of the blackamoor's wife — what d'ye call 
her?" 

"Desdemona is her name. But the man was not 
a blackamoor." 

"What was he, then?" 

"He was only a Moor — and of a very different 
colour." 

"Believe me, dear madam, the stage knows none 
of these gradations in tint. There are white men 
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on the stage, and all the rest are black. I would 
be afraid of the consequences of presenting to the 
playgoers so gross a spectacle as that of a black 
man cutting the throat of a young and lovely lady 
such as you are, my dear." 

"But he does not cut her throat: he only smothers 
her with a pillow." 

"Good lud, madam, you are in a quibbling 
mood to-day. Is not the young woman as stone- 
dead at the end as if the negro-man had slit her 
weazand?" 

,Mrs. Hughes lifted up her hands and roared 
with laughter; and at this moment the half-open 
door of the green-room was pushed to the wall, and 
there danced in a gorgeously dressed and very beauti- 
ful young woman. It was Nell Gwjm. 

"Pray tell us what is the jest, my Caroline?" 
she cried. "A jest that maketh one person merry 
and the rest glum is the jest for me. Tis sure to 
have spice in't. Tfaith, Killigrew, if you were wise 
you would e'en make the endeavour to bring the 
jest from the green-room to the stage. Mr. Dryden's 
last two comedies proved as wanting in wit as they 
were in morals. Now, I know too much of play- 
writing and play-acting to look for morality in a 
comedy, but we can't spare the wit." 

"And that is the first word to the point that 
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hath been said in this room to-day," cried Mrs. 
Hughes; "and it hath been said by Nell Gwyn." 

"Well, Where's the moral in that, dear creature, 
when the only two people in the room up to the 
entrance of Nell Gwyn were Tom Killigrew and 
Mrs. Hughes?" said Nell. "What was the subject 
of your pointless discourse, good people? I have 
come to find a new dress for our masque at Hampton 
Court, but I can wait" 

"The beautiful Mrs. Hughes hath been asking 
an impossibility," said Killigrew. 

"What, hath she been looking for Tom Killigrew 
to tell her the truth?" cried Nell. 

"Nay, Nelly, I have but asked him to let 
'Othello' be played, so as to give me a chance of 
appearing as Desdemona. The part hath never yet 
been played by a woman, and 'tis plain to me that 
it could never be faithfully played by one of the 
boys," said Mrs. Hughes eagerly. 

"And I say that while the playgoers might stand 
the strangling of one of the boys-^ " 

"By the lud, Tom, they will stand such a strain 
upon their tenderness without flinching," cried Nell, 
interrupting the manager. "PU swear that I could 
e'en strangle some of them myself, they play the 
women's parts so vilely." 

"That is my contention," said Killigrew. "They 
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will tolerate the deadly slaughter of a boy in a night 
smock, and still smile; but they will speedily hustle 
off the stage any black negro-man who would go 
about the murder of a young woman who is a young 
woman, and a very lovely young woman into the 
bargain." 

"And what is this play you are talking about?" 
asked Nell. "Tis sure not *The Indian Prince.'" 

"Nay, the play is 'Othello,'" said Mrs. Hughes. 

"An early work of Mr. Dryden's?" suggested 
Nell. 

"Good lud, no; 'tis by WilKam Shakespere," said 
Mrs. Hughes. 
///^ "Oh, the grand-uncle of Tom-fietterton, of the 
D^ee^ House?" said Nell. 

"The same," replied Mrs. Hughes. 

"Ah, that accounts for my knowing nought about 
it," said Nell. "I have often heard of William 
Shakespere, but, 'snails, sir, however much one may 
like Tom Betterton, one cannot be expected to spell 
through a doleful tragedy simply because it was 
writ by his grand-uncle. Nay, the heartiest friendship 
hath its limits." 

"William Shakespere hath some claim to be 
read, quite apart from his relationship to Mr. Better- 
ton," said Mrs. Htlghes. "And as for his tragedy 
of * Othello,' well, I do not believe that Mr. Dryden 
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at his best hath ever writ anything more elevat- 
ing." 

"Elevating!" shrieked Nell. "Oh, lud! the notion 
of me reading aught that is elevating! Look ye, 
Caroline Hughes, for a play to be elevating is a step 
beyond a play being dull. Now, Mr. Dryden is often 
dull, but his worst foes could never accuse him of 
being elevating. But come, Mr. KLilligrew, tell us 
what this play in dispute is about, and I will decide 
if Mrs. Hughes should be pennitted to have her own 
way in regard to it." 

"You are an unprejudiced judge, Nell, you will 
not give a decree in favour of Shakespere simply be- 
cause you are a friend of his grand-nephew," said 
KLilligrew. "Well, my dear, this play of 'Othello' 
treats of the love of a Moor for a beautiful lady 
named Desdemona. He gets her to run away with 
him, in order that he may have a chance of making 
a speech in the court where he is summoned by the 
lady's father. The poet artfully refrains — doth he 
not, Mrs. Hughes? — from explaining why the father 
objects to the match, seeing that he had always 
treated Othello as an equal, and thrown the lovely 
Desdemona in his way. Well, then, there comes a 
naughty fellow " 

"Ah, now the play interests me," said Nell. 
"The naughty fellow always interests me — ay, and 
everyone else." 
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"His name is — what is his name? — oh, never 
mind; he, out of the pure love of fun, makes Othello 
jealous of his wife, and he cuts her throat — no, he 
smothers her with a down pillow, and when some- 
one rushes in to tell him he did wrong, he runs the 
villain through the vitals, makes a speech — he never 
loses an opportunity of making a speech — and then, 
to save his hearers from dying of the vapours, he 
stabs himself to the heart Isn't that the play, Mrs. 
Hughes?" 

"But what is the object of it all?" cried Nell. 

"Oh, the object is plain enough," said Killigrew. 
"Tis to show, first, that one should never become 
on terms of familiarity with black men, and, secondly, 
that officers in the army should never become jealous 
of their wives — they're not worth it." 

"And what have you to say to all this, Mrs. 
Hughes?" asked Nell. 

"What have I to say?" cried Mrs. Hughes. 
"Ah, Nelly, what can I say if you have not read 
the play? For me to lift up my voice to plead for 
Shakespere would be to degrade him. Put all the 
wit of all the modems into one play and that play 
will contain less wit than the least of his comedies. 
Put all the tragical passion of all the moderns into 
one play and that play will be feeble by the side of 
a scene in 'Othello.'" 
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"Oh, lud! and pray what else doth it contain?" 
said Nell. "Is there aught that would sting the 
Duchess of Cleveland — her that was the Countess 
of Castlemaine?" 

"I have not yet read it with her Grace before 
mine eyes, but I dare swear that it abounds in lines 
which should sting her to the very quick," said the 
actress. 

"If you promise me that there is something in 
some scene that will sting her. Til plead with Mr. 
Killigrew on your behalf," said Nell. "But mark 
you, her skin is thick: the sting must be sharp and 
heavy to touch her. An elephant is not even tickled 
by the sting of a gnat. None of your rapier thrusts 
will pierce her skin. Anything short of a battle-axe 
of satire would produce no impression on her." 

"Let me think — let me think," said Mrs. Hughes, 
"I fancy there is some aptness — by the lud, I have 
it Did not his Majesty break out in a passion 
when he accused her of too great fondness for Harry 
Jermyn?" 

"Well, and if he did?" said Nell. 

"Ah, so doth Othello when he accuses Desde- 
mona of too great fondness for Cassio, who was also 
an officer in the army — he smothers her on that ac- 
count. Oh, every scene will stab that creature to 
the heart," cried the actress enthusiastically. 
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"Her heart — heart, did you say?** shrieked Nell. 
"Doth the play say aught about a woman's living 
without a heart?" 

"I promise you that it doth, though I cannot 
recall the exact lines," said Mrs. Hughes. "Ah, I 
promise you that we shall make mincemeat of her; 
and the King, who is afraid to say to her face what 
he thinks of her, will hold us in high favour." 

"Psha!" cried Killigrew. "You have not con- 
vinced me that the playgoers will receive with high 
favour the strangling of a young woman by a burly 
blackamoor — ay, or brown-a-moor if that pleases 
you better. And so. Madam Ellen, you may set 
about the choice of your gown for the new masque 
at Whitehall." 

Mrs. Hughes pouted very prettily, and Madam 
Ellen said some very hard words regarding Killi- 
grew's unkindness, and then Mrs. Hughes left the 
green-room. 

But for all that, two days afterwards the actress 
burst in upon her husband as he sat cooking a fish 
for dinner, and cried — 

"Huzza — huzza, my love; the day is ours — the 
world is at our feet." 

"Then we shall e'en wipe our feet upon the 
world and eat a fresh Southwark plaice," said the 
husband. 
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"Plaice! plaice me no plaice, sir, until you hear 
my news. What think you? Mr. Killigrew hath re- 
solved that 'Othello' shall be played a fortnight 
from to-day, and I shall be the first woman to be 
seen as Desdemona. What thinks't thou of that 
news?" 

The husband laid the cooked fish on the table 
and wiped his forehead with the back of his 
hand. 

"Desdemona — 'Othello* — I can scarce believe 
the good news," said he. "Dear wife, think that 
whatever Fate may have in store for us, after the 
tragedy is played we shall have gained immortality 
— you as the first woman who played the part of 
Desdemona and I as your husband." 

He stretched out his arms to her, and she was 
so excited that she was about to throw herself into 
those arms, but at the last moment she remembered 
that she was wearing a comparatively new brocade 
— the gift of Nell Gw)ai — which would most likely 
have to see Desdemona through three acts of the 
tragedy. 

"Ah, you will have to moderate your transports, 
my James," she said. "Your hands have been 
dealing with the fish, they would work ruin on my 
brocade." 

"That is the difference between a man and a 
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woman," said he mournfully. "A man is dreaming 
of immortality while a woman's only dread is that 
her dress will be smirched. My beloved one, you 
shall be remembered through all ages as the first 
actress of Desdemona. People will talk of you 
hundreds of years hence, when the greatness of 
Shakespere is recognised as it deserves to be. Just 

now, alas! But prithee, what has occured to 

cause Killigrew to revoke his original decree regard- 
ing 'Othello'?' 

"I cannot tell," his wife replied. "I was quite 
startled when he sent for me on my entering the 
playhouse, and announced that he had made up his 
mind to put on * Othello.' " 

"It must be the ELing's command; or perhaps 
Killigrew hath read the play," suggested the man. 

"Nay, that is too extravagant a notion," she 
cried. "What, the manager of a playhouse read a 
play! Dear James, your imagination runs away with 
you sometimes! Nay, dear, I believe rather that we 
are in debt to Nell Gwyn for this favour." 

"And she is only interested in the play because 
she fancies something in it may sting her enemy 
Lady Castlemaine — I beg her Grace's pardon — the 
Duchess of Cleveland, I should have said. Alas! 
poor Will Shakespere!" 

"Good lud! he hath made us even forget our 

Nell Gwyn^ Comedian* 12 
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dinner/* cried the actress. "And you have cooked 
the fish as only you can," she continued, looking at 
the plaice which was cooling on the table. 

"Ah, my angel, what is one dinnner to such as 
you who will be supping for evermore among the 
immortals?" cried her husband. 

"What, indeed?" she cried, and then in the ex- 
uberance of the moment, she threw her arms around 
her husband's neck and kissed him heartily on both 
cheeks. 

But all the same she did her best to avert, for 
some time at least, the joys of immortahty, by 
making an excellent dinner. Her husband had 
trained himself to become a capital cook, and thus 
he and his wife lived on the most affectionate terms. 
He not only relieved her of her responsibilities 
in this direction, he, in addition, taught her all 
she knew about her art, and had even brought 
her to appreciate in some measure the poetry of 
Shakespere. He also went so far as to contri- 
bute to the household purse by giving lessons in 
fencing. 

He had had a chequered career. Educated for 
the priesthood in the reign of Charles I., he had 
joined the King's army in its conflict with the 
Parliamentary forces, and had suffered in conse- 
quence during the Interregnum. Before Charles II. 
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had been many years on the throne, James Hughes 
married Caroline Swift, and they had starved to- 
gether very happily until the lady was permitted 
to join His Majesty's Servants at the King's Play- 
house, where she quickly made a name for her- 
self. 

On this account, as well as by reason of her 
continued affection for her husband, she was by no 
means a favourite with the other members of the 
company, of whom the men were no better than 
they should have been, while the majority of the 
women were certainly a good deal worse. 

While they were eating their frugal meal, the 
husband scarcely paused in his exultations. The 
playgoers were not always fools; they would quickly 
see how greatly superior Shakespere was to the best 
of the modems — how immeasurably greater "Othello" 
was than anything Dryden had ever written — how 
ridiculous it was to fancy that the part of Desde- 
mona could be adequately played by a boy. To be 
sure the part had been played by a boy in Shake- 
spere's own day; but Shakespere had foreseen the 
day — this day — when a woman would arise to portray 
the character of the devoted innocent wife as it 
would be portrayed by Caroline Hughes. 

Before they had finished their dinner a step 
sounded on the stairs, and the husband rose to 
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open the door for their visitor, who was a pale- 
faced young man indifferently dressed. A look 
as of habitual gloom was on his face, and if he 
had mentioned casually that he had not been 
shaved for some days, no one would have disbelieved 
him. 

"Ha, Charley, welcome, lad; we haven't seen 
thee for a month," said Hughes, as the man entered 
and bowed to the lady. 

"Whither have you taken yourself that we never 
see you, Mr. Crisp?" she asked, removing a cloak 
from a chair to which she motioned him. 

"We have some scraps of cold poultry to follow 
our fish," said the husband. "You will not scorn 
such simple fare, I know, Charley." 

"I can eat nothing. She has returned to me," 
said the man in a low voice, not looking at either 
the actress or her husband, but gazing out of the 
window. 

There was a silence in the room when he 
had spoken. The shrill cries of the countless ven- 
dors of goods in the street came faintly up from 
below. 

Some minutes had passed before Mrs. Hughes 
rose and laid a hand on Crisp's shoulder from 
behind, putting another hand in one of his, as she 
said — 

"You will not be cruel to her, Charley?" 
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He shook his head. 

"No, rU not be cruel to her while she remains 
with me," he said. 

"Gracious Heaven, man, you do not think 
that she will leave you again for another," said 
Hughes. 

"Yes, she will leave me, and for another who 
will not desert her as that scoundrel Burt did," said 
Crisp. 

"Nay, my friend; you do her wrong," said 
Hughes. 

"You — you understand," whispered Crisp to 
Caroline. 

"I fear I understand but too well," replied the 
actress. "Death " 

"I knew that you would understand," he mur- 
mured. "Poor Henrietta, the bride of Death. She 
came back last night," continued Crisp in a low 
tone. He had seated himself, and he spoke with 
his head bent over his knees. "I heard her voice 
outside — she was starving. When I carried her up- 
stairs I scarce knew her. Not a feature remained 
of the girl I once loved." 

"Whom you love still," said the actress. 

The man shook his head. 

"Tis said that pity oft turns to love," he mur- 
mured. "That may be so; but I know that 'tis sure 
that love may turn to pity. I think of her now 
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only with pity. She will not live a month, the doctor 
saith." There was another pause in the room. Then 
the man sprang to his feet with startling vehemence. 
His eyes blazed. His hands were clenched. "James 
Hughes," he cried, "that man Burt is her mur- 
derer; but I have taken an oath before Heaven 
that the day she dies he shall die also. The hour 
that heaven receives her soul, his shall go down to 
the pit." 

He strode passionately to and fro, his face livid 
and his fingers working. Then with a sudden burst 
of tears and sobs and exclamations of endearment 
coupled with his wife's name, he rushed out of the 
room and down the stairs, leaving the door open 
behind him. 

Caroline wept silently where she sat. 

"Poor lad, poor lad!" said her husband with a 
sigh as he shut the door. "You will go to see her, 
my love. She is still a woman. It is because she 
is a woman she suffers. Ah, that scoundrel Burt 
has had another victim." 

His wife dried her eyes and then said — 

"Killigrew has put Mr. Burt's name down op- 
posite Othello in his cast of the tragedy." 

Her husband gave a start; he looked in Caro- 
line's face for a few moments and then, taking her 
hand, said — 
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"You will go to see the poor woman. You will 
speak a word of comfort in her ears." 

"I will— I will indeed," said his wife. "This 
evening — nay, this very hour. She is my sister — I 
account her to be my sister." 

Once again her tears came. 

Mrs. Hughes had always shunned, as far as she 
was able to do so, Burt, the leading actor of Killi- 
grew's company. She had detested him from the 
first hour she had seen him. He was a vulgar and 
uneducated man who aped all the airs and graces 
and vices of a person of quality. He boasted 
openly of his amours and had more than once been 
horsewhipped for making too free with a lady's 
name. He did his best to give circulation to the 
report that he had in his early years captivated 
Lady Castlemaine, and he now and again found 
people who believed that he had actually attained to 
that distinction. 

It was probably with a view of putting the seal 
upon his reputation as a man of fashion, that he 
had played an infamous part in regard to Henrietta 
Crisp, who occupied a subordinate place in the 
King's House. Her husband, Charley Crisp, was a 
man of good family who had ruined his prospects 
by manying her while he was still at Oxford. The 
two hundred pounds a year which his father allowed 
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him would have been sufficient to keep him while 
he was studying the science of medicine; but before 
he had been married more than a year, he found 
that he had no time to study anything save the best 
way to keep his wife. 

She was as foolish as she was pretty, and no 
one about the theatre was surprised when one day, 
on her husband's return from a visit to the country, 
she came down to a rehearsal with Mr. Burt 

Charley Crisp was heartbroken at his wife's treat- 
ment of him, but he was considerate enough to 
refrain from publishing his shame by means of a 
duel with her lover. 

"She will return to me — she will return to me," 
he had often said to Caroline Hughes and her hus- 
band. 

He spoke the truth. After the lapse of a year, 
during which it was said that Burt treated her with 
the greatest brutality, she returned to her husband 
— to die. 

Her knowledge of this incident did not tend to 
make Mrs. Hughes look on Bvut with any greater 
favour than she had previously bestowed upon him. 
The fellow abated nothing of his odious swaggering, 
and when some of his boon companions rallied him 
in regard to her coldness of demeanour toward him, 
be had smiled significantly, saying — 
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"Ay, the pretty creature is the best actress in 
the company." 

"Actress! but we were talking of the woman her- 
self, not what she pretends to be," said one of his 
associates. 

"Quite so. The woman pretends to be — well, 
what the woman herself is not," said Burt "For a 
pretence of propriety Becky Marshall is clumsy com- 
pared to her, the sweet dissembler!" 

"You mean " 

"I mean, sir, that the man who captivated a 
countess — nay, she is a duchess now — is not likely 
to be rebuffed by Caroline Hughes." 

And he really believed that her constant ex- 
pression of dislike for him was only meant to draw 
him on. She had ignored him when they acted 
together in other plays, but it was impossible for 
her to maintain the same demeanour in rehearsing 
"Othello." She was compelled to be with him on 
the stage for some hours every day, arranging the 
"business" that led up to the various situations of 
matchless power. He had thus many opportuni- 
ties of exercising his fascinations upon her, and 
it need scarcely be said that he availed himself 
of all. 

At the end of a week his net gains could be 
easily computed: he had won a single smile from 
her — no more. 
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Still this he regarded as distinct evidence that 
she was repenting of her former scorn of him, and 
that she meant to encourage him. 

On this day her husband, as usual, walked home 
with her from the playhouse. They had scarcely 
started when he said — 

"My dear wife, I should like very much to hear 
if you have aught to tell me regarding the play." 

"I have nothing to tell you," she replied. "You 
saw all the rehearsal of the scenes to-day, did not 
you?" 

"I saw — something." said he. "Something that 
gave me a little shock of surprise." 

"What was that?" she inquired. 

"You have confided nothing to mine ear, and 
therefore I cannot but think that mine eyes deceived 
me," he said. 

"Tell me what you saw — or fancied you saw," 
she cried. 

"I fancied that I saw that man — that scoundrel, 
Burt, press your hand and look into your face when 
the scene between you both was at an end. 

There was a pause — an awkward pause — if it 
had lasted a few seconds longer it would have been 
a compromising pause, but she saved those few 
seconds — before she said — 

"You were not deceived, my husband: the wretch 
had the impudence to hold my hand for some time 
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— some moments. That was impudent, but no more 
than impudent." 

"Impudent! And why did you not confess to me 
that he had done so when I gave you the chance 
just now?" 

"Well, the fact is, my dear, I knew that — 'twas 
no more than the fellow's impudence, and I did not 
wish you to be annoyed." 

"Heavens above us! you would lead that rascal 
on to save me from being annoyed." 

"Lead him on — lead Stephen Burt on — I ? 

Oh, James, I am ashamed of you." 

"I shall never give you cause to be ashamed of 
me, madam, and I would fain hope that you will be 
equally generous toward me." 

He held up his head, and there was a certain 
subtle suggestion of coldness — of aloofness in that 
little movement of his. She felt it; and that was 
why she burst into a laugh — it really did not 
sound very forced — as she said with a pretty ex- 
aggeration of the ahready exaggerated lago of Mr. 
Mohun — 

"'Beware, my lord, of jealousy!'" 

Then she laughed again, and this time her laugh 
sounded very forced. 

He remained solemn, and in an instant she be- 
came so also. 

"My dear husband," she said quietly. "Have 
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I ever given you cause for uneasiness, even for a 
moment?" 

"You have never acted Desdemona to Burt's 
'OtheUo,'" he repUed coldly. 

"Gracious heavens! you do not mean to sug- 
gest " 

"I mean to suggest nothing, madam. If the 
opportunity had not arisen, the fascination which 
that man seems to exercise over all women might 
have continued harmless so far as you are con- 
cerned." 

"Fascination! the fellow is detestable to me, I tell 
you. Oh, I am amazed — hurt — humiliated." 

"The amazement and humiliation are not on 
your side only, madam," said Mr. Hughes, and so 
they reached their lodgings. 

She was tearful as she went into the bedroom to 
lay aside her cloak. He followed her with his eyes, 
and when she was gone, he continued looking at the 
door through which she had passed. Then he gave 
a long sigh. 

"Tis a trial — a great trial for her, and much 
more so for me," he murmured. "But I must be 
cruel only to be kind: I must force her to put 
herself in the situation of Desdemona — she must 
feel what 'tis to be innocent and yet accused — to 
be the unhappy wife of a jealous husband. Oh 
she must carry away the town by her acting of the 
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character. Think of it! think of it! The first 
true representative of the greatest play ever writ 
by the hand of man! If she should fall short of 
what is needed for the true Desdemona, the play 
may be set back for another half-century! God 
forgive me for my cruelty; but it must be so — it 
must" 

He was walking to and fi*o in the room before 
he had finished his mutterings, so that when his 
wife returned, he seemed to her to be the em- 
bodiment of a man consumed by the demon of 
jealousy. Then she fancied that she detected a 
wistful look in his eyes — it seemed to her that he 
was somewhat ashamed of himself; and, feeling 
this, her eyes also became wistful and she went to 
him with outstretched hands. He caught her hands 
in his own and kissed her warmly — only once, 
however; then be appeared to recollect his griev- 
ance — his imaginary grievance — against her, for he 
dropped her hands and turned away from her with 
a sigh. 

She had too much pride to force herself upon 
him. She left the room without a word. 

At the rehearsal of the tragedy the next day, 
Burt greeted her effusively — so efiusively as to 
cause the other members of the company to glance 
significantly at one another. She would have liked 
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to Strike the fellow on the face and then leave the 
theatre for ever; but she knew that she could not 
afford to give way to her impulses. She had a full 
sense of her responsibilities toward the poet whom 
she had been taught by her husband to love; and 
she would do nothing that would jeopardise the 
success of the play. 

That was why she suffered Burt without rebuke 
to press her hand, looking meaningly into her eyes, 
several times during the rehearsal, and that was why, 
when she found herself alone with him for a few 
minutes while waiting for a scene to be set, and he 
murmured in her ear — 

"Beloved creature! my success on the night of 
the performance will be complete because the play- 
goers will perceive that the words of love which I 
speak to you come from my heart" — 

She only shook her head and smiled. 

She hurried away from him, though he tried to 
stop her; but when she had got to the other side of 
the stage, she glanced back at him. She could feel 
her cheeks flaming when she saw the smile that was 
upon his face. It was a leer that told her he felt 
sure of her. 

She did not tell her husband of this incident, 
nor did she say a word to him of the letter which 
Burt slipped into her hand the next day — a letter 
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full of passionate protestations and implorations. 
He had loved her for months, he declared in 
fervid language, but only since they had been 
brought so close together in the play had his 
passion become uncontrollable. Why was she so 
cold to him, when his heart told him she returned 
his affection? he asked. Why would she not trust 
her life to his keeping? Would not their happiness 
be more than earthly if she would but trust to his 
honour? 

She read this letter when she was alone, and she 
crushed it in her hand, and then with blazing eyes 
and quivering fingers she tore it into shreds and 
scattered the shreds to the winds. 

When she saw her husband next, he looked at 
her searchingly — almost insultingly. He seemed 
to know by instinct that she had come from 
reading that letter. He was about to speak to her, 
when Crisp entered to beg of her to come to see his 
wife — to take leave of her for ever. The doctor had 
assured him, he said through his sobs, that she could 
not last another day. 

She hastened away with him, thereby evading 
the explanation with her husband which she felt 
was inevitable. She did not stay long by the side 
of the dying woman. The poor creature was 
now unconscious except at rare intervals, and 
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Caroline perceived that the doctor's prediction 
would be realised: she would not live for many 
hours. 

On her way back to her lodgings she came face 
to face with Burt The hour was dusk, and the lane 
leading off Holborn was narrow. She would have 
avoided him if she could, but it was clear to her that 
he had been lying in wait for her. He admitted as 
much. 

He caught her hand, saying in a passionate 
whisper — 

"My life, my soul, I saw you go forth, and I 
looked for you to retiim sooner. You got my letter? 
Ah, my Caroline, words are too feeble to express 
what is in my heart. You love me — I can swear 
that you love me." 

He had put an arm about her, and although she 
struggled, he was drawing her to him. She cried 
out, and making a great effort, freed herself. She 
stood before him with denched hands, breathing 
quickly from the force of her struggle. 

" Wretch — scoundrel — murderer ! " she cried. 
"How durst you talk of loving me? How durst 
you talk of my loving you, whom I loathe, not 
love? And now — now — at this moment when 
I come from the death-bed of one of your 
victims." 
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"You are a mad woman!" he cried. "A mad 
woman! What do you mean?" 

"I mean that you are the murderer of poor 
Henrietta Crisp as surely as if you had steeped your 
hands in her blood," she said. "And you would 
murder me just as surely, were I to trust you for one 
hour. Move back, sir; let me pass." 

He did not move. It seemed to her that he 
was overcome by surprise. Had he never failed be- 
fore, she wondered. 

"Let me pass," she cried again. 

"Yes," he said in a low voice. "Yes, I shall let 
you pass. But — what is't that you have said? — 
murder — I a murderer? You have said it. You 
have said that I would murder you were you to trust 
me." Then he put his face close to hers and she 
saw the malignant expression that it wore as he 
whispered — "You will be compelled to trust me once, 
and you have spoke your own doom." 

"liar and villain!" she cried. "I will never 
trust you — never! You know it; you know that I 
will never cease to loathe you." 

He gave a laugh, then a mocking bow ^s he 
stood to one side and she walked past holding her 
head high. 

Biut watched her until she had disappeared. 
Then he cursed through his set teeth, and struck 
the palm of his left hand with his right fist. He 
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had played the villain so often on the stage that 
the technique of the part came as second nature to 
him. 

"Curse her!" he muttered after the fashion of 
the stage villain. "Curse her! but she has spoke 
her doom. I'll take care that her words come 
true." 

He gave another laugh, and a savage oath 
tripped up its heels, so to speak. Then he walked 
on, and. James Hughes came out of the doorway 
where he had been hiding, and restored to its 
sheath the long knife that he held bare in his right 
hand. 

He looked after the other man, thinking — 
''What doth he mean? What doth he mean?" 
All the rest of the night that question remained 
in his mind: 

''What doth he mean? What doth he mean?" 
It was not until the tragedy of "Othello," which 
was produced the next afternoon, was approaching 
its close, that the answer to that question seemed to 
come to him. He was at the back of the stage, 
and from this standpoint he had watched the effect 
of his wife's representation of Desdemona upon the 
people in the playhouse. He heard the tumult of 
applause that greeted the first appearance of a woman 
in the character of the gentle lady, and he saw that 
Burt was surpassing all his previous efforts in the 
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part of the Moor. Then suddenly the answer to his 
question flashed upon him. 

He had moved to one side to allow the scene- 
shifters to put the rude bed for the last scene in 
its place. The sight of the bed and its pillows sug- 
gested the answer. He staggered against the wall, 
whispering — 

"My God— my God!" 

In a moment he had regained his self-possession, 
and had sHpped across the stage and hidden him- 
self behind the flowing curtains of Desdemona's bed. 
The scene-shifters had gone to another part of the 
stage, and by accommodating himself to the heavy 
folds of the drapery, he knew that he would be as 
invisible to anyone on the stage as he would be to 
the audience in the theatre. 

A moment after he had concealed himself, his 
wife came down the stage and took her place on 
the bed. Then the curtain was raised, and after a 
breathless moment for the high-strung playgoers, the 
low voice of Othello was heard repeating the sublime 
passage — 

"It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul; 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 
It is the cause. Yet I'll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 
Yet she must die. 
Put out the light, and then — put out the light. 

13* 
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If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore 

Should I repent me; but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunmng*st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy light relmne. When I have pluck'd the rose 

I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither." 



What words they were! thought the man who 
was in hiding. What sublime words! 

And then he drew his knife from its sheath as 
Othello bent for a moment over Desdemona. 

''Would he kiss her?" 

If Burt had kissed her, her husband would have 
put his knife back into its sheath, feeling that the 
wrong answer to his previous question had been sug- 
gested to him. 

He saw that Burt avoided kissing her; and then 
her husband tested with his forefinger the point of 
the knife. 

He heard nothing of the words that followed — 
the brief dialogue that followed the awaking of 
Desdemona — it seemed long to him. He waited 
until the frenzied Othello had raised the pillow in 
both hands and brought it down — it was no 
simulated expression of murder that was in his eyes 
— the actress saw it and shrieked out "Murder!" 
sending a thrill through the house, and then the 
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pillow fell full upon her face, stifling her second 
cry. 

"No, there will be no murder," whispered her 
husband, swaying the curtain, so that when Burt 
raised his eyes — a look of startled fear had taken 
the place of the murderous glance — they saw that 
long knife raised over him ready to pierce his 
throat 

With a cry of dread his hands loosed upon the 
pillow with which he was crushing the Ufe out of 
the woman on the bed, not in pretence, but in 
deadly earnest. He fell upon his knees, trembling 
with fear, and then came the loud knocking of 
Ameha. 

"You have saved yourself, you hound!" said 
Hughes in his ear. "If you had kept it on her 
face for another instant you would have been a dead 
man." 

"My love — my husband — it was you who saved 
me!" sobbed Caroline in the arms of her husband 
a quarter of an hour later, when the playgoers had 
shouted themselves hoarse at the close of the drama. 
"He forced himself upon me — he swore to murder 
me when I repulsed him." 

"I heard him then, but only half an hour ago I 
knew what he meant," said her husband. "Ah, 
my dear wife, do you fancy I doubted you for a 
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moment? Nay, dear one, I only wished you to 
realise to the full what 'twas to be the wife of a 
jealous man." 

"I did realise it," she said slowly, after a long 
pause. 

They supped that night with Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, and returned home shortly after nine- 
Then James Hughes went to a neighbour of his 
who was a baiter of horses, and borrowed from him 
a well-knotted postillion's whip. He went to Burt's 
lodgings. Lights were in the windows. He knocked 
at the door, and pushed past the woman who ad- 
mitted him. 

"Mr. Burt — I must see him," he said. "Which 
room is he in?" 

The woman pointed to a door. He opened it 
The room was full of people. They stood round 
a table on which a dead body was laid. A man 
moved aside and disclosed to him the face of a 
corpse — the face of Richard Burt. 

"Lord have mercy upon us!" said Hughes. "How 
did this happen?" 

"Run through the vitals on his way from the 
playhouse," whispered a watchman. 

He had not reached his own door before he was 
met by Crisp. 
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"She died at five o'clock, and he died before 
St. Giles* clock had chimed six," said he. 

Hughes kept his eyes fixed upon him and nodded 
twice. 

"Ah, you think that I am a murderer," cried the 
man. 

"No — no," said Hughes, solemnly. "He was the 
naurderer — you are the sword of a just God." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
THE COMEDY OF THE KING'S ELMS. 

I. 

"Your matrimony you will find to be a poor 
thing without your patrimony, son," said Sir Hum- 
phrey Close, "so if you marry your flame — flame, 
did I say? — oh, lud! the idea of talking of a Puritan 
flame ! — 'twould affront her mightily, I dare swear, to 
call her so to her face." 

"Nay, sir, things have changed somewhat since 
you were at St. James's — Mrs. Charity is not so 
straight-laced as you seem to fancy," said his son 
Everard, speaking rather warmly in his anxiety to 
redeem his sweetheart from the charge of being 
straight-laced. 

"Mrs. Charity — Mrs. Charity," sneered Sir Hum- 
phrey. "Gad's mercy! that would be a name 
to introduce into the family of Close of King's 
Elms!" 

"You are unjust, sir," said Everard. "Doth 
any man marry a woman for the sake of her 
name?" 

"Hundreds of men do so," shouted the old 
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baronet, and then he went off into a paroxysm of 
laughter — such laughter as displaced the dust on 
the antlers above the fireplace and made the trophy 
of battle-axes knock together. "Gad's mercy! if you 
wouldn't marry a girl for the sake of her name, what 
would you marry her for? But I've said my speech, 
and if thou wert to prattle till Doomsday and the 
day after, thou couldst not change me. I tell thee 
what it is, son Everard, there's no power that is of 
earth that can alter my purpose; and so go to — go 
to — I've well-nigh worked myself into a passion 
hearkening to thy tale o' love. Tale o' love! — tale 
o' folly, sir — tale o' damn folly, sir! The two are 
the same — love and folly." 

"I would fain hope that there is a difference, 
sir," said the son. 

"Facts are beyond the power of being altered 
by the hopes of a coxcomb," shouted the father. 
"Dammy, sir, who are you that would set up your 
experience against mine? I didn't always live in 
the country. And the town was a town in the 
good old days of his Majesty King Charles the 
First By my troth, sir, a man of fashion gained 
as much experience in a single night in those 
times as he could gain in a month in these tame 
days." 

"I dare not doubt it, sir: I have seen Lawyer 
Atkins's list of mortgages on the estates." 
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The father's face became grave — up to that mo- 
ment it had worn varying expressions, but never the 
expression of gravity. His fingers twitched convul- 
sively, his head shook. 

"That's it, Evy, my lad," he said in a low 
tone. "That's it I bought my experiences pretty- 
dear, but I won't grumble if I can make them 
serve for you as well. The cost, spread over 
two lives, will not seem so high. I am willing to 
let one set of early experiences serve for both 
of us." 

"That's very good of you, sir; and though most 
young men have no great leaning toward second- 
hand experiences, preferring a brand new set for 
themselves, yet I'm willing to forego the pleasure of 
acquiring them — I've proved my sincerity in this re- 
spect by asking your leave to marry Mrs. Charity 
Long." 

"Don't provoke me, Everard — don't provoke me. 
Don't make me forget myself." 

"'Twould be no great harm if you were to forget 
yourself for awhile and remember me, sir." 

There was a tone of impudence and an air of 
disdain about Everard Close's delivery of the words, 
so that he had no reason to feel surprised at his 
father's springing from his seat with a good old 
Edgehill oath and an uplifted cane. He should 
not have been surprised if his father had brought 
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the cane down on his shoulders. Sir Humphrey, 
however, contented himself with shaking his weapon 
and the ringlets of his wig in his son's face. 
His mouth twitched, his eyes glared, his waistcoat 
heaved. 

"Get out of this room, sir," he said, in a voice 
that was hardly louder than a whisper. "If this 
was not the season of peace and goodwill, I would 
say, *Get out of this house.' Marry your Puritan, 
if you will — marry your Charity, if you will; but don't 
fancy that she'll ever enter my doors. When I'm in 
my grave, you will doubtless bring her here, but till 

then " 

It was at this point that the door of the study 
was pushed open and a very pretty young woman 
entered the room, preceded by three dogs of a 
very uncertain breed and followed by two waddling 
spaniels. The girl was Hlting "Here's a health 
unto his Majesty," and all the dogs were yelping 
in unison to show their loyalty. It took her 
several moments to make her voice heard above the 
din of the dogs' greeting of the father and son; 
they had not seen either of the pair for quite half 
an hour. 

"I humbly ask your pardon, Sir Humphrey," 
said she, making a courtesy — a country-house 
courtesy, which differed essentially from a Court 
courtesy. "I did not know that there was anyone 
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here. I only came hither for my guitar. Lud, 
sirs, how came you to be together in the study at 
this hour? Ah, I fear me that you came hither 
to quarrel. I cannot conceive of two healthy men 
coming into an atmosphere of books unless to 
quarrel." 

"Nay, child, 'tis no quarrel — fathers and sons 
do not quarrel at The King's Elms," said Sir 
Humphrey, as the girl took his hand and swung 
herself into the hollow of his arm, so that his hand 
rested on her shoulder. 

"Oh, do they not?" she cried. "Tis only the 
fathers and daughters who have their differences at 
The King's Elms. If 'twere not so you would not 
have your Grey Wraith." 

The hand that was upon her shoulders fell down 
limp by Sir Humphrey's side so suddenly that she 
was greatly startled. She took a step back, and 
looked at the man. She was amazed to see that his 
face — it usually was a fine healthy brick tint — had 
become white. He was staring at the falling snow 
through the window. 

"Alas!" she cried, "I fear that I have said some- 
thing that I had no business to say. Dear Sir 
Humphrey, prithee forgive me — forgive your Molly. 
I only meant that — that — oh, lud knows what I 
meant I meant nothing." 

She gave him her hand. He patted it quietly, 
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then gave a sigh. After a silence lasting over a 
minute he laughed. 

"You are the only sort of wraith that I want to 
see about The King's Elms, my dear," said he. 
"That pink taffeta of thine should fright away every 
evil thing. I look on thee, Molly, as the good angel 
of my old house, and every man that is a man and 
hath eyes in his head must think the same unless he 
be a fool." 

He kissed her on the forehead, cast a meaning 
glance at his son, and then hurried to the door. 
When he had reached it, he turned round and 
looked first at her, then at his son. With another 
sigh he went away. His shoes sounded on the oak 
floor of the corridor. 

"Lud, Evey, I fear me that my mention of the 
Grey Wraith disturbed your father," said the girl. 

''He hates to hear that thing so much as named," 
said he. "You know that the Grey Wraith ever 
brings misfortune to our house." 

"Nay, I can't think of grown men believing 
such stuff," she cried "For mine own part I think 
that a ghost gives distinction to an old house. 
I wish that we had one in attendance up^^n us at 
home. But alas! one cannot look for such a thing 
in a house that hath only been built these 6fty 
years." 

"Tis said that the Grey Wraith ever appears 
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when there is a quarrel in our family, and stays 
about the corridors until the quarrel is healed," said 
Everard. 

"Ah, that was why Sir Humphrey turned pale 
when I mentioned the name of the Wraith: you and 
he had been quarrelling — I knew it People don't 
come into a place where there are books unless to 
quarrel. Well, you'll have to make friends quickly, 
or else you'll come bump against the Grey Wraith 
some night in the corridor, and where will you be 
then, my fine fellow? Now, what have you been 
quarrelling about, sir?" 

"What is the only point on which a father and 
son quarrel, Molly?" 

"What, have you broken the knees of his new- 
bought hunter?" 

"Nay, not so bad as that. Nay; he only wants 
me to marry you, my Molly." 

"And you refuse?" 

He gave a start She had spoken in a low, in- 
sinuating voice, letting the end of the dogwhip-lash 
play about the edges of the dainty little foot that 
she showed from below her pink taflfeta skirt, as 
though the lash were a fishing-line and her foot a 
plump fish. 

He stared at her and glanced toward the door. 

"You are a coward: you would e'en try to escape," 
she cried. "Come, sir, answer me." 
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"I know that I am all unworthy of you, Molly," 
he said. 

"Nay, tell not that to me, when I know that all 
the time you mean to offer yourself — if you haven't 
done so already — to a young woman whom you hold 
far higher than you do me." 

"Ah, could you but know her, Molly, you 
would " 

"Not I, sir. I'll swear that I would do nothing 
like that Ah, think, Everard, what a good thing it 
would be for you to marry me. Verney Chase is a 
noble property, and it will all be mine one day. You 
could then easily pay off all the mortgages on The 
King's Elms." 

"I would not do aught so mean, child. I hold 
that the man who would marry a sweet girl — a lovely 
girl — such as you are, Molly — a girl whom he hath 
known since she was a child " 

"Would do a very good stroke of business." 

"That's just it — business. But love hath no busi- 
ness with business, so " 

"So you refuse to marry me? Very well; watch 
for the Grey Wraith." 

She was actually pouting. He stared at her again. 

"Why, Molly, dear Molly, I thought that you — 
that Lord Tony " 

She turned upon him and burst into a loud laugh, 
pointing her whip at him very archly. 
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"You've been making a fool of me, you rascal," 
he cried "You've been " 

She saw his purpose on his face, and made a 
rush for the door, and in a second there was a 
pandemonium of dog yelps, and the whole crew 
rushed for the door, pushing one another against 
tlie wainscot, and getting between Everard's feet as 
he too made for the door. There was a howl and 
a yelp as he tripped over the spaniels and went 
sprawling into the girl's arms. Fortunately he re- 
tained sufficient self-possession to enable him to carry 
out his original intention. He kissed her upon each 
cheek and then upon her chin — he meant it for her 
mouth. 

"Deuce take those dogs!" he exclaimed. 

And they had been sitting so patiently on their 
haunches round him and Molly during that long talk 
of theirs. 

"You must never kiss me again," she said. 

"Why shouldn't I?" 

"There are reasons." 

"Charity?'' 

"Psha! If I wanted you to kiss me I wouldn't 
let her stand in the way." 

"Lord Tony, then?" 

"You might have to fight him. I would not 
have you run through the vitals, Evey." 
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"Nay, nor your Lord Tony either. You were 
thinking of him, not of me. I know you girls." 

They went down the highly mortgaged corridor 
hand in hand. 

When Sir Humphrey saw them thus, he felt ex- 
ultant 

When her ladyship saw them thus, she sighed. 
She knew that they were too friendly to be lovers. 

When Lord Tony Ashhurst saw them thus, he 
laughed quite pleasantly- 

And hearing him laugh, Colonel Vemey, Molly's 
father, laughed still more heartily; for he now felt 
sure that his apprehensions on the subject of his 
daughter and Lord Tony were groundless. 

Then the remaining guests in the great oak hall 
of The King's Elms looked at one another and then 
out of the windows at the falling snow. 



They were all good county people who were 
spending Christmas at The King's Elms. Sir Hum- 
phrey Close had once owned about forty thousand 
acres in Brackenshire, including the village of King's 
Elms. He had, however, taken the cause of his late 
Majesty King Charles I. so much to heart, that he 
had not only fought on the Royalist side against the 
ParUamentary forces, he had also mortgaged his acres 
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and melted down his silver to help forward the King's 
cause. 

Later on he had to pay a heavy fine to the Lord 
Protector, to be permitted to live on at the home of 
his ancestors. He had been forced to sell his town 
mansion — "the third good house in St James's Square 
going to Paille Maille" — and to live in retirement 
during the Interregnum. 

The Restoration of the legitimate line would 
mean to him, he was sure, a restoration of fortune; 
but he soon found out that the new King had been 
but imperfectly instructed on the subject of the per- 
sonnel of the people who suffered for the good cause. 
His Majesty seemed to think that the bestowal of a 
commission in the Guards upon young Everard Close 
settled all his obligations to the family. 

Sir Humphrey swore a few round Cavalier oaths 
— they had lost nothing of their rotundity during the 
Commonwealth — and endeavoured to console himself 
by the aid of a very excellent cellar, and an oc- 
casional game of cards with his sympathising neigh- 
bours, for what seemed to him the ingratitude of his 
sovereign. 

After the lapse of some years, however, he began 
to doubt if the elements of real consolation were to 
be found in claret and cards. A succession of visits 
of two of his enemies — the family gout and the family 
lawyer — increased his doubt on this point; and at 
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last his only consolatioa lay in the reflection that, 
however deeply the estate might be dipped, the mar- 
riage of his only son Everard with Molly, the only 
daughter of his neighbour Squire Vemey of Vemey 
Chase, would restore The King's Elms to the posi- 
tion it had occupied in the days of Charles I. 

The boy and girl had been attached when boy 
and girl, and the girl's father had always been as 
keen for the match as the boy's. He was devoted 
to his daughter, and thought with dread of the pos- 
sibility of her marrying a man in a distant county, 
where he would only have a chance of seeing her 
once or twice a year. This was why he had done 
his best to discourage the suit of Lord Anthony 
Ashhurst, a relation of his own, by whom it seemed 
that his daughter had been attracted during a visit 
to the Bath. 

It was thus only in keeping with the traditions of 
romance that when the young people grew up, they 
should tmn out extremely good friends, but most in- 
different lovers. And now Sir Humphrey had just 
had an interview with Everard in the study, and had 
been informed that one Charity Long, the daughter 
of a distinguished Puritan merchant in the City of 
London, had taken his heart by storm, so that it 
was impossible for him to love anyone else. 

Well, he had kept his temper marvellously under 
control during this interview, Sir Humphrey reflected, 

14* 
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and perhaps the result of his moderation was the 
appearance of Everard and Molly hand in hand in 
the great oak hall where The King's Elms' guests 
had assembled, the men to swear at the snow which 
had made the usual Christmas Eve hunt impossible, 
the ladies to work at their embroideries, and to 
practise Christmas glees to the sound of the jingling 
of a harpsichord. And then Mistress Molly Verney 
sang a pretty little tuneful song about Zephyr meet- 
ing Amanda straying, with a dainty "Fa-la-la" 
chorus; and afterwards, Captain Everard Close, by 
the aid of Molly, showed how the Saraband was 
danced at Whitehall. 

In this joyous way Christmas Eve passed until 
it was time for the ladies to put on their gowns for 
dinner, for the hour was close upon three o'clock. 

Scarcely had the company assembled in the pink 
salon when the butler called Sir Humphrey to the 
hall in a mysterious way, and a moment afterwards 
the sound of strange voices was heard by all in the 
salon. Then came the sound of a laugh — a loud 
but musical laugh. At the sound Everard gave a 
little start and frowned; but Molly burst into a rival 
laugh to that in the 'hall, and then Sir Humphrey 
appeared at the door leading in a pretty young 
woman wrapped up in the most splendid furs pos- 
sible to imagine. 

"'Twas a most happy notion of your postillion, 
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I VOW, madam," Sir Humphrey was saying as he 
entered. 

"Indeed, sir, I am beginning to think so," said 
the lady. "We were in most evil plight — lost in the 
snow, and the horses tired out Ah, indeed, to be 
brought suddenly before this distinguished company 
in so splendid an apartment is like being set down 
in heaven after being exposed to the rigours of 
t'other place." 

"My lady," said Sir Humphrey to his wife, "we 
are fortunate enough to have it in our power to suc- 
cour this lady. Her chaise was nigh lost in a snow- 
drift — the horses have taken five hours to cover the 
six miles from Inglethorpe — but fortunately the 
postillion caught a glimpse of the lights in our win- 
dows, and believing that they were in the village, 
he succeeded in making the tired horses crawl to 
the door." 

"Madam, we are indeed fortunate," said Lady 
Qose. "I shall have a room prepared for your 
ladyship without delay." 

"Your ladyship's hospitality overwhelms me," 
said the stranger with a real Court courtesy. 

"Whom have we the honour of entertaining, ma- 
dam?" asked Sir Humphrey while he led the lady 
to the fire. 

"I am a very simple person," was the reply. "I 
am Mrs. Lewknor Lane, of London." 
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"Not one of the Norfolkshire Lanes?" he said. 

"Nay, sir, only a cadet branch of the Devon- 
shire Lanes. I was on my way to visit the dear 
Bishop at Griffenbury — his lordship is a near rela- 
tion — i'faith, I fear I must look on him as a distant 
relation to-night." 

"Mrs. Lane, madam, I promise you that you will 
not look upon his lordship, near or distant, for ten 
days at the least," said Sir Humphrey. "This is my 
son, madam, at your service," he added, as Everard 
approached and bowed. 

"Why, may I die if this be not Captain Everard 
Close of his Majesty's Guards," cried the lady. 
"Lud, sir, have we not met imder the same roof be- 
fore now?" 

"If you say so, madam, of course " 

"Gad o'mercy, sir, this is a town greeting of a 
lady and we are in the country, praise the Lord 
for't," cried Sir Humphrey, as his son bowed, speak- 
ing in a cold and formal tone. 

"Nay, Sir Humphrey," said the lady, her eyes 
dwelling significantly upon those of the young man. 
"Nay, sir, I am sure that if your son gives so trifling 
a matter the thought of a moment he will save me 
the trouble of reminding him of the incidents that 
led up to our first meeting." 

"Dear madam," said Everard quickly — almost 
apprehensively — "I now recollect dearly where it 
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was we met — ay, and how! How could I have 
been stupid enough to forget? Twas only for a 
moment that my memory refused to guide me. Mrs. 
— Mrs. — ah " 

"Mrs. Lewknor Lane, of London," said Molly, 
prompting him. 

"Of course; Mrs. Lane, yes, I am happy to wel- 
come you to our home, and our friends," stammered 
Everard. 

"Yoo-.^T' a worthy son of your father. Captain 
Qose," said the lady. 

"And now you can tell us all about how you 
met, and where," said Molly quietly. 

Everard looked — for a moment — apprehensively 
in the direction of the stranger. 

The stranger laughed. 

"Nay, there is no need to say anything more 
except that it was not at the palace of the Bishop 
of Griffenbury " 

"Your near relation." 

"My near relation — not perhaps so near as that 
gentleman" — she nodded towards Lord Tony ^-" is 
to you, my dear, but still, near." 

In a second Molly's face became rosy, her lips 
parted, as if she were about to speak, but no words 
came. Lord Tony examined his finger-nails. 

At this moment her ladyship returned to the 
room to inform the stranger that her room was now 
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ready to receive her, and she left the salon, escorted 
to the door by Everard. 

"A most charming creature!" said Sir Humphrey. 
"But what is this mystery of yovir meeting her?" he 
added, turning to his son, who came slowly back to 
the room. 

"Psha!" said Everard, "there is no mystery in 
the matter. It was, if my memory serves me, Jack 
Churchill — he who has just married the lovely Sarah 
Jennings — who presented me." 

"Such furs as she wears!" cried a lady. "She 
cannot but be a distinguished person to possess such 
furs." 

"Yes," said Everard, after a short pause. "Yes, 
she is a distinguished person." 

"I could swear that I have seen her face before 
now, but I cannot remember where," said Lord 
Tony. 

There was some more general conversation about 
the stranger before she reappeared and went in to 
dinner on the arm of Sir Humphrey. 

It was quite clear, from her dress, that Mrs. 
Lewknor Lane's trunks had not got adrift in the 
snow. She wore a splendid brocade trimmed with 
lace and glistening with jewels. Round her shapely 
neck was a circle of diamonds of startling size and 
lustre, and her fingers blazed with rubies. The 
Bishop of Griffenbury would certainly be able to 
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tell Sir Humphrey what was the exact text from the 
Apocalypse which the appearance of this lady, glisten- 
ing in her jewels, suggested. Sir Humphrey had but 
a vague thought of the verse introducing the diamond 
and the pearl and the beryl and the chrysoprase 
and the sapphire. 

"Madam," said he, as they seated themselves at 
the table — it was made of far too solid oak to groan 
beneath the weight of the dishes — "Madam, the 
knights of the road are mighty dull rascals, or they 
would not have permitted us the pleasure which we 
now enjoy in envying you your jewels. Tis years 
since I saw such gems." 

"Ah, I had ever a fondness for gew-gaws. Sir 
Humphrey," said she. "Tis an innocent taste, I 
would fain hope." 

"My lord bishop might find it his duty to rail 
against jewels in the abstract, but Pll swear that he 
would not have the heart to say a word about yours, 
Mrs. Lane, since they serve but to enhance the 
most exquisite of nature's own handiwork," said Sir 
Humphrey. 

"Ah, Sir Humphrey," cried the lady. "I find 
it easy to believe now what I have heard frequently 
before to-day, that Sir Humphrey Close was the 
most dangerous of the cavaliers who rode with Prince 
Rupert" 

The old baronet shook his head in deprecatory 
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delight, and swore that he was an old man; but he 
admitted with great frankness, when challenged by 
the lady, that he had once been young — "young as 
the best of them," was his phrase, though he really 
meant young as the worst of them. He drank to 
his beautiful partner with a grand air. 

Many times during the progress of the dinner 
he exhibited this grand air by the same act. Bottle 
after bottle found its way into his tall glass, until his 
face had become the colour of the great ruby which 
blazed on the lady's armlet; and she noticed that 
when, later in the evening, he sat down to cards 
with Squire Verney and a few other choice spirits, 
he did so very shakily. She also noticed that he 
swore roundly at his luck in the course of the game, 
and once she heard him say — 

"The Hurst Farm is gone at last. Sir Capel. 
Well, I'm glad it has fallen into such good hands, 
my lad — Pm glad — devilish glad, sir, that " 

But at this point she saw the poor old man put 
his hand up to his face, and allow the newly-dealt 
cards to lie untouched on the table before him, until 
reminded by young Sir Capel Trevor that it was 
his lead. Then he picked up the cards quickly, 
dashed them down on the table with an oath, and 
with a shaking hand emptied the remainder of 
the bottle that stood beside him into his glass, which 
he drained. 
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"You do not seem to be ashamed of yourself, 
madam, for playing such a trick upon simple country 
folk," said Everard in a low voice, seating himself 
beside the lady with the jewels. 

"Ashamed, sir?" she said. 

"That was my word, madam," said he. "If 
my poor father did but know that he was entertain- 
ing Nell Gwyn beneath his roof, he would — well, he 
would certainly — oh, are you not ashamed?" 

"Yes," said she; "I am indeed ashamed that Sir 
Humphrey Close hath not a son of sufficient spirit 
to turn these false friends neck and crop out of his 
house and so save a worthy gentleman from ruin. 
Good heaven, sir, what neighbours have you who 
can urge on an old man who has drunk too much 
wine, to gamble away his estate? People talk glibly 
of the vices of the town, but by the Lord Harry, 
Captain Close, we are saints compared to your simple 
country folk." 

"Madam," said he, with a touch of hauteur, "the 
Closes of The King's Elms can take care of them- 
selves without the intervention of Nell Gwyn." 

"You lie," said Nell Gwyn simply — there was 
no hauteur about her. "Look at that poor old man 
weeping furtively in his handkerchief for having lost 
Hurst Farm to Sir Capel Trevor, and then tell me 
if you can, that the Closes of The King's Elms" — 
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she mimicked his hauteur to perfectioii — "can look 
after themselves." 

"Hurst Farm — are you sure? Good Lord! 
Hurst Farm!" 

"Ask him if my ears make a fool of me. Ah, 
my dear Captain Close, you forbade me to make 
any endeavour to serve you in return for the great 
service you did to me when my chair was attacked 
by the mob, but if you saved my life then I will 
save your house from ruin now." 

"How will you do it? There is no one in this 
place to whom my father would listen." 

Captain Close was looking away from her. He 
was staring moodily across the room to the group 
round the card-table. 

"He will listen to me, PU warrant you," said she. 
"I don't quite know why or how, but PU swear that 
he*ll listen to me. Don't you know that there's no 
man living who will refuse to listen when Nell Gwyn 
speaks? La, sir; what would be the good of being 
Nell Gwyn if 'twere not so. Ay, and I'll promise 
you that he'll give you leave to marry your fair 
Puritan with her hundred thousand pounds and that 
Indian island with its sugar-canes, its tobacco and 
its slaves. Now go across the room to that table 
and kick it over. Hurst Farm!" 

"By the Lord, 'tis I who listen to you now, for 
I am but a man," said he. 
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"A man? Are you indeed?" she cried. "Then 
go and kick over that table." 

"Nay," he said, hesitating. "Nay, that would 
be By the Lord, TU do it— Pll do it!" 

After only a moments's faltering, he sprang to 
his feet just as Sir Capel Trevor was about to deal 
the cards, walked to the card-table and said quietly — 

"Don't you think, Sir Capel, that we have had 
enough cards for to-night? What, sir, is not Hurst 
Farm sufficient for you for one night?" 

Sir Humphrey tried to get upon his feet — he 
rapped out the oath preUminary to making the at- 
tempt to rise, but then fell back in his chair whimper- 
ing, "Hurst Farm — Hurst Farm!" 

"Everard is quite right, Sir Capel," said Squire 
Vemey, rising. "We have had enough for one 
night" 

"I make bold to think so too, Sir Capel," said 
Nell, coming forward. "I have been greatly interested 
in the game. Of course among gentlemen of honour 
such as you are, the play for Hurst Farm can only 
be looked on as a jest. I am but a woman, to be 
sure, yet I know that were any gentleman to play 
seriously for such a stake with his host after his host 
has dined " 

"Madam," said Everard with dignity, "if Sir 
Humphrey Qose named his stake and lost, there is 
no power that will prevent him from paying." 
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Sir Humphrey was on his feet in an instant. 

"By the Lord Harry, the boy has spoken the 
truth!" he cried. "PU pay my losses if they amount 
to a score of Hurst Farms." 

He brought his fist down upon the table with a 
crash that caused one of the ladies to scream out 

"Then there is nothing more to be said," laughed 
Nell. 

But as she walked away from the table she found 
herself by the side of Sir Capel Trevor, to whom she 
said in a low tone — 

"I have it on my mind to say to you, Sir Capel, 
that if you take the title-deeds of the property for 
which you played with a drunken man, you will find 
England too hot to hold you." 

"What do you mean, madam?" he cried angrily. 

"I mean that before another week has passed 
you will be the best known person in London. 
There is not a coffee-house that will not be crowded 
with people talking of you, and as many lampoons 
will be writ about you as ^vill make a volume." 

"I will not be threatened, madam," said Sir 
Capel. "It will be for Lord Anthony and myself 
to determine whether or not I accept the property 
which was voluntarily staked by Sir Humphrey- 
Close." 

Nell laughed. 
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The next morning, while the Christmas chimes 
were ringing across the white landscape, Nell came 
upon Molly in the act of leaving her room, and 
kissed her hand to her. 

The girl held up her head, and there was a 
curl on her lip, seeing which Nell laughed and 
kissed the tips of her fingers to her again. 

Then Molly went dose to her, saying — 

"Woman, how diu-st you come hither? I know 
you, Nell Gwyn." 

"Doth that mean that you will tell the good folk 
in the hall what you know?" asked Nell. 

"I will tell them," said Molly. 

"Good; and shall I tell them what I saw in this 
very corridor at dawn when I was leaving my room 
to search for a gem which I fancied I had dropped 
in the hall?" said Nell in a whisper. 

The girl flushed like a winter sunset. 

"You have married your Lord Tony, no doubt; 
but 'twas a secret marriage; and yet you have the 
impudence to accuse me of coming hither under 
false pretences when you know that that is your 
position. Fie, for shame, my lady! Now listen 
why I came hither. Captain Close saved my life a 
fortnight ago, by rescuing my chair from a horrid 
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mob. I promised him that I would not forget that 
service. I am here to help him and his family 
from ruin. I have in one of my trunks a patent of 
nobility conferred by his Majesty upon Sir Humphrey 
Close, Baronet, in recognition of his services to the 
late King, of blessed memory. He is now Baron 
Close, of The King's Elms, in the county of Bracken- 
shire." 

"Good heavens!" cried the girl. 

"Now, I mean to obtain from my Lord Close 
a solemn renunciation of wine and cards; and 
also his lordship's permission for his son to wed 
Mistress Charity Long and her hundred thousand 
pounds, her island in the Indies and its slaves. 
Now are you satisfied that I am not here under false 
pretences?" 

Molly threw her arms round her neck and 
kissed her. 

Then while the others of the party were slowly 
assembling for breakfast, the girl took Nell through 
some of the great rooms of the house, including 
the picture-gallery. Holbein's lovely painting of 
the luckless Dorothy Close who had drowned her- 
self in one of the fish-ponds on the eve of her mar- 
riage with a man whom she detested, interested Nell 
amazingly. 

"She is now said to appear to the head of the 
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house before a death or some other disaster," said 
Molly. 

''You are assuming that death is invariably a 
disaster, which is going a little too far," said Nell. 

"She is known by the name of the Grey 
Wraith," continued the girl, glancing suddenly be- 
hind her. 

"What! doth the Grey Wraith appear when 
you talk about her?" asked the other, with a 
laugh. 

"Nay, I was apprehensive lest Sir Humphrey 
might have overheard; he is terribly afraid of the 
Grey Wraith," said Molly. 

" Tis lucky that he is afraid of something. Lud, 
there are scores of families that would pay a big 
price for so charming a family spectre. If Sir 
Humphrey — my Lord, I mean — continues in his 
present course, the ghost will soon be the most 
valuable of the assets of The Eling's Elms." It was 
not until she Was leaving the gallery, crying out 
against the cold, that she stopped suddenly. She 
dapped her hands together, saying, "By the Lord 
Harry, I have it — I have it!" 

"What is it that you have, madam?" asked 
Molly. 

"I have the bogey," replied Nell. "These 
men have all of them a secret bogey — ^just like 
children. When you find the special bogey that a 
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child dreads you can do anything with the child. 
When you find a man's particular bogey you can 
do anything with him. He shall have his Grey 
Wraith." 

All that lovely Christmas Day Sir Humphrey 
was babbling gaily of the revenge he meant to have 
upon those whom luck had favoured the previous 
night, and so^ to fit himself for the game, he drank 
steadily through the forenoon and more deeply at 
dinner than ever. But the result of steady drinking 
is not steady nerves, and when he sat down to 
play he was in a very sad ccmdition. He played so 
recklessly that even his fiiends, who had had an 
interview with Nell Gwyn, could not make him win. 
He staked farm after farm and lost them ail, and 
he would assuredly have been ruined before night 
but for the forethought of Nell, in obtaining a 
promise from the other players that th^ would treat 
their host as they would a child. 

And all the time that this melancholy comedy 
was being played in one comer of the oak hall, the 
girls of the party were in the minstrels' gallety sing- 
ing their Christmas carols. 

Sir Humphrey had to be carried to bed in a 
conveniently situated room on the ground-floor, and 
Nell, watching the operation, felt sure that he more 
frequently slept there than in his own room at the 
end of the great corridor. 
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The lights were extinguished in the hall, and 
all the household was supposed to be abed, when 
Nell, who had been dozing by the fire in her 
room, put on over her dress a long garment of grey 
quilted satin, and loosed her hair, letting it fall 
down her back* Then she took off her shoes and 
opened her door quite noiselessly, listening for any 
sound that might tell her that someone besides her- 
self was awake. 

She only heard the hooting of the owls among 
the ancient, ivy-wrapped oaks outside. 

She crept along the corridor and reached the 
head of the oak staircase; but before she had 
descended a single step, she heard a curious mur^ 
muring in the hall below. She stole down to the 
first landing and put her head between the carved 
banisters. 

The sight that she saw where the sickly light 
of the moon streamed through the diamond panes 
of the barred window and mingled with the ruddy, 
flickering light of the logs in the grate, filled her 
with pity. 

The old man was sitting on his chair in front of 
the red embers^ patting the head of the dog, whose 
nose rested on his knee, and whose tail was beating 
the floor. He was talking to the animal. 

"Poor old Walnut!" he muttered. "Thou and 
I have been good friends for half a score of years* 

»5* 
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God knows if I have ever had a friend save thee; 
and now we are about to part. Thy fool of a 
master is ruined, friend Walnut, and he fears to 
face his ruin. When the morning dawns, old dog, 
and there is a hubbub in the old house, and the 
news comes that thy master hath been found frozen 
stiff in the snow, I dare swear that thou wilt whine. 
Nay, don't whine for me, dog; go about the old 
house as though nothing had happened, and don't 
growl when you hear the strangers say in bated 
tones, ' Tis a good riddance.' Ay, 'tis a good rid- 
dance, old Walnut — a good " 

Then the old dog began to whine, and Nell knew 
that it was whining because its master was weeping, 
Nell herself was weeping. 

Then the dog's whine was changed to a growl 
as she took a downward step. She stopped. When 
she had set out to play the ghost the possibility of 
facing the dog had not entered into her calculations. 
After a moment's hesitation she descended a few 
more steps. With another growl the animal left 
its master's knee and ran to the foot of the stair- 
case. But the instant it caught sight of her, its 
tail fell and its body went down to the floor. It 
gave a howl of fear, and crawled abject behind its 
master's chair. 

Then its master turned his head and saw her 
standing in the cold moonlight at the foot of the stairs. 
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^Gsid o* mercy!" he cried in a terror-stricken 
whisper. "Tis the Grey Wraith! Ah, but the 
presage is wrong: 'tis no disaster that is about to 
happen — no disaster — a blessing — a blessing." 

He had his eyes fixed on her as he sat in the 
great carved chair, a hand grasping each of its 
arms. 

Once again the dog howled piteously. The owls 
outside hooted through the moonlight 

"You are right," whispered Nell without stir- 
ring. "No disaster is coming upon our house, my 
Lord." 

"*My Lord' she calls me — why — why?" mut- 
tered the old man." 

"Because you are the Lord Qose of King's. Elms. 
His Majesty hath signed the patent — 'tis already 
beneath our roof. You will find it at the foot of my 
picture in the gallery." 

"Gad o' mercy! Then my boy — my son 
Evey " 

"He is your heir. You have wronged him 
deeply." 

"True — true; but now I will right him, for " 

"There are ways by which you can right 
him. You will make him free to take to wife 
the virtuous lady who loves him and whom he 
loves," 

"Molly— Molly Vemey." 
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"She does not exist. Bring her into your 
study face to face with your son and ask her if 
she hath not been a wife for the past fort- 
night." 

"Gad o* mercy! Oh, the sly puss!" 

"You will give me your word to welcome as your 
daughter Charity Long?" 

"My son shall not wed a Puritan. He will be 
Lord Close of King's Elms." 

"Never. I swear to you on the word of a 
Close of The King's Elms, that if you give not 
me your promise you will not find your patent of 
nobility at the foot of my picture. Will you de- 
prive your son of his title as well as of his title- 
deeds, my Lord?" 

"Nay, nay, I am not so base. But — oh, I have 
hated Puritans all my life." 

"Then you must waste no more time before 
beginning to love them. After all, you need only 
love one of them, and she will not be a bitter 
pill." 

"If Evey loves her so will I." 

"I take your word for it. She will have a hun- 
clred thousand pounds as well as an isle of sugar- 
canes. Now I must have your promise never to 
play cards for a higher stake than a crown, and even 
then to cease your play when you lose more than a 
guinea." 
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"I shall never touch a card again — never — 
by " 

"Nay, I ask for no impossibilities. And then 
the wine — you must give me your word never to 
drink more than one bottle at dinner and one at 
supper." 

**I shall never touch a bottie again — never-^ 
by " 

"Nay, I ask for no impossibilities. I have your 
promise on these three matters — the promise of a 
Qose of The King's Elms. I know what the word 
of a Close of The King's Elms means. I died rather 
than break the promise I gave to my true love. 
Ail, my Lord, you would not have your son break 
his promise to the lady whom he loves. Now, kins- 
man, farewell — farewell" 

The Grey Wraith glided away and Sir Humphrey 
Qose fell on his knees by the chair. 



The next morning Nell, on descending from her 
room, found her host standing at the head of the 
table in the hall, holding a parchment in his hand 
bearing a seal as big as one of the pewter plates. 
His guests were calling him "my Lord," and con- 
gratulating him. When Mrs. Lewknor Lane heard 
that the King had conferred a barony upon his trusty 
and well-beloved Sir Humphrey Close of The King's 
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Elms, in the county of Brackenshire, Baronet^ she also 
congratulated him. 

As soon as Everard and Molly appeared, his 
Lordship had them both into his study, but they 
only remained there for a few minutes. When 
they reappeared, his Lordship and Molly were 
smiling through their tears. Everard was smiling 
without any tears. He went straight to where Nell 
Gwyn was standing, and stooping down, kissed her 
hand. 

Molly followed his example. 

And now it was Mrs. Lewknor Lane who was 
smiling through her tears. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 
THE COMEDY OF THE OLD LOVE. 

"Madam Ellen's lev^e is at this hour, is't not?" 
said the Duke of Buckingham to one of the many 
lackeys who formed a bowing line, suggesting a row 
of scarlet poppies yielding to a persistent wind, as 
he entered the splendid anteroom to the great 
salon^ decorated — rather too profusely — in the latest 
French style, in Madam Eleanor Gwyn's house in 
Pall Mall. 

"Madam Ellen is at the point of descending, 
your Grace," replied the major-domo. 

"I am the earliest of her visitors," said the 
Duke. "Will there be a large attendance to- 
day?" 

"Madam does not limit the attendance at her 
levees^ your Grace. 'Tis at the card-tables in the 
evening that only a few are admitted," said the major- 
domo. 

"H'm, I shall wait," remarked his Grace. 

The major-domo bowed; not without a due sense 
of his own importance^ as well as of the importance 
of the visitor. 
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The Duke strolled about the rooms with smiles 
that varied as his eye caught the various objects of 
decoration scattered with ludicrous profusion about 
the salon. Side by side with a masterpiece of 
French workmanship was a wretched thing of paste- 
board and paint, presented to Nell Gwyn by one of 
the playhouse carpenters. A pair of bronze gilt 
candelabra worth a fortune, stood on pedestals of 
wood emblazoned with coloured paper. Nell Gwyn's 
taste was eccentric — to be more exact, it might be 
said to be extremely inclusive. She could appreciate 
a great work of decorative art, but she failed to dif- 
ferentiate between it and a paltry conception not 
good enough to be used as a shop-sign. 

The Duke was hugely amused, nor was his im- 
pression changed when he glanced round, hearing 
the swish of the portieres, and saw at the point of 
entering the lower salon, two beautiful ladies — their 
charms were so amply displayed as to place no tax 
upon the imagination of his Grace. No two ladies 
of the Court were more generous in this way than 
the Duchess of Cleveland — lately the Countess of 
Castlemaine — and the Duchess of Portsmouth — lately 
the exquisite Madame de Queronelle, the gift of the 
French King to the English Court 

"We have not come soon enough,'^ whispered 
the Duchess of Portsmouth to her Grace of Cleve- 
land. 
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''Oil and vinegar," murmured the Duke; "a piquant 
salad for Nelly." 

"Ah, Duke, you are early in offering your duty to 
Madam Ellen, are you not?" said the Duchess of Cleve- 
land quite pleasantly — for her — as the Duke bowed 
lower than any lackey. 

"If I am arraigned on such a charge, I shall 
claim the privilege of having your Grace beside me 
in the dock," said he. 

"P faith, we are early," said the Duchess of 
Portsmouth; "but the Park in the morning is very 
sweet" 

"So that your Grace was compelled to seek an 
antidote in Nell Gwyn's house?" suggested the 
Duke. 

"And we have found one," cried the Duchess. 

"Nay, madam, I said not that you needed an 
antidote to sweetness; were you not in the com- 
panionship of the Duchess of Cleveland?" said the 
Duke smiling. 

"The Duke of Buckingham hath been round the 
coffee-houses aheady. That accounts for his wit," 
said the Duchess of Cleveland. 

"His Grace's wit is of such a quality as proves 
beyond doubt that none of the doffee-house wits are 
early-risers," remarked the other lady. 

"If they are not, madam, they cannot certainly 
excuse themselves on the ground that they sat up 
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late at a party of the Duchess of Portsmouth's," said 
the Duke. 

"Nay, my parties are not always dull: your 
Grace is sometimes absent," said the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 

"That is how I come to be alive to-day. And 
I fly from your Grace's presence now so that I may 
be alive to-morrow," cried he, bowing as he passed 
out through the curtains. 

"Pm afraid we must have him as an ally," said 
the Duchess of Cleveland. 

"Our case is sure not so desperate as that?" 
said the other. 

"The Eling may listen to him." 

"Yes, ma ch^re, but will the Duke Ksten to 
us?" 

"Not if you air your wit upon him. Wit is the 
art of making other people feel uncomfortable. Be- 
sides, my dear creature^ I think you will find some 
difficulty in securing as an ally one whose enmity 
you have cultivated for several years." 

"Bah! I can do what I please with men." 

The other smiled. Her smile was very irritating 
— it had the elements of a shrug about it She only 
remarked, however, "What can be keeping our friend, 
Madam Ellen?" 

"This orange-woman's brat gives herself the airs 
of an Empress," said the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
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Then turning suddenly at the sound of the curtain 
rings, she cried, "Ah, dear Madam Ellen. What a 
picture of grace!" 

"A picture of grace!" echoed the other. 

And truer words were never spoken, if there was 
any truth in Sir Peter Ld/s portrait of Ndl Gwyn, 
done at this period of her career. 

"Ah, then we are the Three Graces that Mr. 
Dryden told me of-^her Grace the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, her Grace the Duchess of Qeveland, and 
me — grace personified by the grace of — of your 
Graces," cried Nell. Then glancing critically from 
one to the other of her visitors, she remarked, "I 
wonder how much of the grace of God there is 
among the three of us? Dr. Ken, the Canon of 
Winchester, would have no difficulty appraising it, I 
fancy." 

"The wretch that would not let you lodge in his 
house," said the Duchess of Cleveland, with well- 
simulated indignation. 

"Ay, that was Dr. Ken* But your Graces have 
not honoured me with this visit to talk about clergy- 
men." 

"Nay, tis but a visit of friendship, madam; and 
converse on theology is no promoter of friendships," 
said the Duchess of Qeveland. 

"Though Madam Ellen's heart is generous enough 
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to make impossible even a quarrel with her on theo- 
logy," said the other. 

"Oh, your Grace overwhelms me," cried Nell, 
sinking in a courtesy. 

"Ah, 'tis true indeed, but alas! generosity may 
sometimes lead one astray," said the Duchess of 
Cleveland. 

"Is it worth while discussing a point which can- 
not possibly affect your Grace?" asked Nell, 

"Nay, 'tis but in connection with this freak of 
yours — this hospital for old soldiers, dear child. Are 
you not urging the King to an act of foolish 
generosity?" said her Grace. 

"Tis not generosity, madam; 'tis but simple 
justice," cried Nell. 

"Think of the money that it will cost — thousands 
— tens of thousands," said the iPrench lady. 

"Less than his Majesty would throw away in a 
year upon one of us," replied Nell. 

"One of us — one of — oh, yes; of course, but — 
well, we need it," said her Grace of Qeveland. 

"We are not so needy as the poor men who 
fought for the King and his house." 

"Ah, true — true; but I fear that the people 
will not submit to the enormous cost of main- 
taining your hospital," said the Duchess of Cleve^ 
land. 

"When they submitted to the King's granting 
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you the revenues of the post-office, they will submit 
to anything," said Nell. 

Her Grace of Qevdand took an angry step in 
die direction of Nell, but Nell stood her ground, 
and the Duchess refrained from saying the words 
which had sprung to her lips. She gave a laugh 
that rang very hollow, and some moments had passed 
before she said — 

"Look you, Madam Ellen; if you agree to cease 
urging on the King to waste upon this hospital the 
money which he would certainly spend upon us, we 
promise you that within a year you shall be made a 
Duchess." 

"I will promise you this, madam: I will not 
cease to urge the King to build this hospital even 
though his courtiers and courtesans should be left 
beggars," cried Nell. "And as for your bribe — we 
have enough Duchesses in this realm to last us for 
awhile. I am Nell Gwyn, daughter of the people, 
and I seek not to be known by any other name. 
You talk of what the people will stand. What do 
you know of them? By the Lord, the people may 
teach you a lesson some of these days that even 
you cannot fail to learn. Everyone knows that I 
am on the side of the English people against all 
the world. But you. Duchess of Cleveland — you 
Madame de Querorielle, are you on the side of th^ 
King of England or the King of France?" 
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"Bah! the King of France is stronger than the 
King of England," cried the Frenchwoman. 

"Yes; but the people of England are stronger 
than both. Beware of the people of England, 
Madame de Queronelle," said Nell. 

"They are canaille, and you — you are one of 
them, Nell Gwyn,*' cried the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. 

"Insolent baggage I" shrieked the other Duchess. 
"You shall die in the gutter from which you sprang, 
and your boy — ah, you think that the King will be 
fool enough to ennoble the brat I know better. He 
will die a " 

Nell sprang toward her, and she wisely re- 
treated. 

"If you say that word which is trembling on 
your lips, I will tear out the tongue that framed it," 
said Nell in a whisper. "Take yourself out of my 
bouse, foul-mouthed creature!" 

"We are properly repaid for putting ourselves 
on a level with an orange-girl," cried the French- 
woman. 

"Nay, your Grace could never dimb so high," 
retorted Nell. 

"The King shall learn of this," cried the Duchess 
of Cleveland. 

"Ah, the King shall learn it, be assured," said 
her Grace of Portsmouth. 
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"Tell it to your King, the King of France," 
cried Nell, as the two ladies dashed through the 
porti^e. 

Left alone in the ialon. Madam Ellen paced 
the room excitedly for some time. Then she struck 
her hands together, crying, "As God is my witness, 
I will never cease to urge the King to bmld the 
hospital. Honours — ^what care I for honours? — for 
duchess-ships? The honours of dishonour. Nay, 
I ask only the honour of having it said of me 
that I helped on this work for England's sol- 
diers." 

The anteroom had by this time become crowded 
with courtiers anxious to profit by doing her the 
honour of attending her Uv/e, 

Through the curtain came a still young officer. 
He bowed low, and she greeted him cordially. 

"Ah, Colonel Churchill, you have not forgotten 
me in your foreign wars?" 

"How would that be possible, madam?*' 

"I cannot conceive it for myself. No man who 
remembers himself so well as Colonel Churchill does 
eould forget Nell Gwyn. How can I be of help to 
you, Colonel?" 

He went dose to her. 

"Dear madam, General Crosby is very ill " 

"Ah, I thought that my old friend remembered 
himself. Well, better that than that he should 

Nell Gwyn— Comedian, 1 6 
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forget himself. Sir, the King shall hear of your 
merits before the breath is out of poor Crosby's 
body." 

"With what words '* 

"Good-morning to you, Colonel — General Church- 
ill." 

He retired, bowing low, having kissed her hand, 
and made way for a clergyman wearing an apron. 

"Mr. Archdeacon, I feel honoured," said Nell, 

"Nay, madam," said the Ardideacon, in these 
days when the scarlet — I mean when the influence 
of Rome — when the papacy is — ah — the thin end of 
the wedge, as it were — the value of so excellent a 
Protestant as Madam Ellen " 

"Pray, sir, who is on his death-bed now?" asked 
Nell abruptly. 

"On his death-bed, madam?" 

"Or perhaps he is already dead?" 

"What, you have heard of it already? I thought 
that I only had the news. Alas, madam, 'tis but too 
true, his lordship expired early last evening." 

"His lordship the bishop?" 

"Ah, madam, in the midst of Ufe — but his lord- 
ship was an old man, as you know." 

"Well, considering that I haven't the least idea 
who it is you speak about — but I guessed he was a 
bishop." 

"Madam, I speak of the Bishop of Bath and Wells.'' 
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"Then by the Lord — the Lord Bishop I mean — 
X)r. Ken shall have his mitre." 

"You will never ask the King to advance the 
churl who refused you a lodging?'* 

"That's the man for us — for the Church of 
England — but I fear, not for you, Mr. Arch- 
deacon.'* 

"Then, madam, all that I can say is that 'tis no 
wonder that the Presbyterians are rampant — 'tis no 
wonder that heresy " 

With a laugh she turned away from him to an 
elderly gentleman who had come forward. 

"Ah, my Lord, I have not been honoured by a 
visit from your Lordship since — was it since you 
begged of me to ask the King to make you Warden 
of the Meres?" said she. "And what help can I be 
to yovir Lordship at this time?" 

"Madam, 'tis not for myself; I would die, madam, 
rather than ask favours for m)rself," he replied with 
firmness. 

"But you have a son." 

"The finest young fellow that lives, though I am 
his father, madam." 

"That is not his fault, my Lord. Is it in the 
Royal Scots or the Life Guards you wish him 
placed?" 

"The Life Guards, dear madam. We are a 
poor but proud family, madam. Merit • only hath 

i6« 
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advanced us. My boy would scorn to ask for 
favours if he once got a start The life Guards, 
dear madam — and, if possible, a captaincy. I may 
depend on your good word? A thousand thanks. 
We come of a proud stock, madam. We are poor 
but proud, madam — my son *' 

"His name shall be put before his Majesty, my 
Lord." 

The fine old fellow bent low over her hand. 
Going to the door, he glared back scornfully at the 
crowd, and muttered in righteous indignation, "Pack 
of sycophants — pack of sycophants!" 

She had not heard the petitions of more than 
half of them when a strange and incongruous figure 
appeared at the entrance — a middle-aged lady 
dressed in incomparable finery, but suggesting, 
among her silks and feathers, the jackdaw mas- 
querading as a peacock. She was remonstrating 
with the major-domo with great fluency — the fluency 
of Lewknor Lane. 

"Why shouldn't I see my daughter at any hour 
I please, fellow?" she was asking. 

Madam Ellen laughed, and dismissed her Court 

"Tis my lady mother," she cried. "What post 
can she come to ^sk for? Ladies and gentlemen, 
you may all depend on my good word on your be- 
half Come now, mother, and tell me all that you 
have to tell. Heavens, madam, do not tell me that 
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you wish to be made Mistress of the Robes — or 
Master of the Horse." 

"Not me — not me," said Mrs. Gwyn, eyeing the 
disappearing Court until she was alone with her 
daughter. 

"I breathe again," said Nell. "But I scarce 
knew that you were journeying hither to-day. Tis 
an honour and a surprise as well; and i'faith, now 
that I come to think ont, the surprise is a deal 
greater than the honour. If you say you haven't 
come hither for more money, my surprise will be 
unbounded." 

"Pm not come for money, though a trifle would 
be welcome," said the mother when Nelly had 
shown her the way into one of the rooms opening 
off a corridor at one side of the hall — a large apart- 
ment also furnished with ludicrous incongruity. A 
lovely settee made by the greatest artist in France, 
and upholstered in bright tapestry, was flanked by 
a couple of hideous chairs. A pair of Sevres vases, 
which had for some years been in St James's Palace, 
stood on a sideboard among some rubbish of porce- 
lain that Nelly had picked up in the purlieus of 
Westminster. 

The mother was about to seat herself heavily on 
the gilded settee, when Nelly gave a, little scream, 
startling the elder lady so that she too screamed — a 
little hoarsely — in sympathy. 
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"What's the matter, girl — what's the matter?" 
she cried, dropping into one of the chairs. 

"Nothing is the matter so far, mother; but a 
mighty deal would have been the matter if you had 
seated yoiu^elf otherwhere than in that chair. 'Snails, 
madam, who are you that you should plump your 
person down on a seat that was made for a legitimate 
monarch?" 

"I'm a legitimate wife; hear you that, you 
perky wench?" cried the mother, craning her 
neck forward after the most approved fashion of 
pending belKgerents at Lewknor Lane, off Drury 
Lane. 

"The greater reason why you should avoid that 
settee, dear mother; it has never been other than 
the chattel of a Prince," laughed Nelly. "And now, 
prithee, why the honour of this visit while the month 
is not yet near its dose?" 

"I have met with an old friend of yours this day, 
Nell," said the mother, "and he is coming hither — 
'tis that hath brought me." 

"An old friend! I'faith, good mother, 'tis the 
young friends are more to my taste. The savour of 
Lewknor Lane doth not swell sweet, and it clings 
most foully to all our old friends." 

"Oh, ay, but you once wasn't so dainty a 
madam." 

"'Twere vain to deny it, mother, since it can be 
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urged against me that I became your daughter. No, 
no, good mother; friend me no old friends — I like 
them new — the newer the better — plenty of gilding 
— none of it rubbed off — gingerbread and courtiers 
— plenty of gilding and plenty of spice beneath. 
But the old life in Lewknor Lane — in the coal-yard 
— ah, 'twas like to sour oranges, mother: thick skin 
above and sourness under. 'Snails! it doth set my 
teeth on edge to think on't" 

'^Oh, ay; but now and again we lighted upon 
A Levant orange in the midst of a basketful — a 
sweet one to suck, and one to leave a sweet taste 
behind it" 

"The best were mightily improved by the ad- 
dition of a limip of sugar. But what hath all this 
vegetable philosophy to do with your visit to me to- 
day? If you mean to stay Pll send out for a couple 
of stone of sugar without delay." 

"Philosophy, Madam Impudencel You accuse 
your own mother of philosophy, when everyone 
knoweth that your own language was " 

"Worthy of a lady of quality, mother. It seemeth 
that you are anxious to hear whether or not I retain 
anything of my old skill in that direction, and by 
my faith, dear mother, you shall learn more than 
will satisfy your curiosity if you beat about the 
bush much longer. Whom say you that you met 
to-day?" 
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"What should you say if I told you that his 
name was Dick Harraden?" 

"What, Dick! Dick! Dick Harraden!" Nell had 
sprung to her feet, and had grasped her mother by 
the shoulder, eagerly peering into her face. After a 
moment of silence following her exclamation, she 
gave her mother a little push in the act of taking 
her hand off her shoulder^ and threw herself back in 
her own chair again with a laugh — a laugh that 
surrounded a sigh as a bright nimbus surrounds the 
sad face of a saint in a picture. 

"What should I say, do you ask me?'* she 
cried. "Well, I should say that you were a liar, 
good mother." NeU was never particular in her 
language. As an exponent of the reaction against 
the Puritanism of the previous generation she was 
admitted by very competent judges to have scarcely 
^ equal. 

"Tm no liar," said the mother. "Twas Dick 
himself I met face to face." 

"It puzzles me to see wherein Hes your hope of 
getting money from me by telling me such a tale," 
said Nell. 

"I want not your money — at least, not till the 
end of the month or thereabouts. I tell you I saw 
Dick within the hour." 

"'Twas his ghost You know that when he 
threw away his link he took to the sea and was 
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drowned in a storm off the Grand Canary. What 
did the seafaring man tell us when I asked him if 
he had seen Dick?" 

"A maudlin knave he was — a very maudlin knave 
to come with such a tale." 

^'But he said he had sailed in the same ship as 
Dick, and that it had gone down with all aboard 
save only himself." 

"Oh, ay; and he wept plentifully when he saw 
how you wept — ay, the knave! For I saw Dick with 
these eyes within the hour." 

**0h, mother — and you told him — no, you dursn't 
tell him " 

"He had just this morning come to London from 
the Indies, and it was good luck — or ill-luck may 
be — that made him run against me. He plied me 
with question after question — all about Nell — his 
Nell, he called you, if you please." 

"His Nell— ah, mother! his Nell! Well, you told 
him " 

"I told him that you would never more need 
his aid to buy foot-gear. Lord! Nell, do you mind 
how he bought you the worsted stockings when you 
were nigh mad with the chilblains?" 

"And you told him. . • • For God's sake say 
what you told him." 

"I didn't mention the King's name — no, I'm 
loyal to his Majesty, God save him! I only told him 
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that you had given up selling oranges in the pit of 
Drury Lane, and had taken to the less reputable 
part of the house, to wit, the stage." 

"Poor Dick! he didn't like to hear that Oh, if 
he had stayed at home and carried his link as befor^ 
all would have been well." 

"What is the wench talking about? Well — all 
would have been well? And is not all well, you 
jade? 'Twere rank treason to say else. Isn't this 
room, with its gilded looking-glasses and painted 
vases, pretty well for one who had been an orange- 
girl? The King is a gentleman — and a merry gentle- 
man too. Well, indeed!" 

"But Dick — ^what more did you say to him, 
mother?" 

"I asked him after himself, to be sure. Pfaith, 
the lad . hath prospered, Nell — not as you have 
prospered, to be sure " 

"Nay, not as I have prospered." 

"Of course not; but still somewhat He will tdl 
you all himself." 

"What! you told him where I dwelt?" 

"I meant it not, Nelly; but he had it from me 
before I was aware. But he knows nothing. I 
tell you he only can\e to London from Bristol 
port in the morning; he will have no time to hear 
of the King and the King's fancies before he sees 
you." 
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"He is Coming hither, then? No, he must not 
come; oh, he shall not come. Mother, you have 
played me false." 

"I? Oh, the wench is madl False? What 
could I say, girl, when he pressed me?" 

"You could have said that I was dead — that 
would have been the truth. The girl he knew is 
dead. He must not come to this house." 

"Then give your lacke)rs orders not to admit 
him and all will be well. But I thought that you 
would e'en see the lad, Nell, now that he has 
prospered. If he hadn't prospered it would be 
different." 

"Only an orange-seller, and yet with the precepts 
of a lady of quality! PU not see him. Did he say 
he'd come soon?" 

"Within the hour, he said." 

Instinctively Nell looked at her reflection in a 
mirror. 

"PU not see him," she repeated. 

"That gown will do well enough for one just 
returned from the Indies," said the mother. 

"Oh, go away; go away," cried her daughter. 
"You have done enough mischief for one morning. 
Why could not you have let things be? Why should 
you put this man on my track?" 

"Tis a fool that the wench is for all her smart- 
ness," said the mother. "She was picked, out of 
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the gutter and set down among the noblest in the 
land, and all that held on to her gown were landed 
in pleasant places; and yet she talks like a kitchen- 
jade with no sense. If you will not see the lad, 
hussy, lock your door and close your shutters, after 
giving orders to your lacke3rs to admit him not. If 
needful, the King can be petitioned to send a guard 
to line the Park with their pikes to keep out poor 
Dick, as though he was the devil and the Park the 
Garden of Eden." 

"Oh, go away; go away!" 

"Oh, yes; PU go. And you'll see him, too; no 
fear about that. A girl, however well provided 
for — and you're well provided for — wouldn't refuse 
to see an old sweetheart if he was the old serpent 
himself; nay, she'd see him on that account alone. 
And so good-day to you, good Mistress Eve." 

She made a mock courtesy, the irony of which 
was quite as broad as that of her speech, and marched 
out of the room, holding her narrow skirts sufficiently 
high to display a shocking pair of flat-footed boots 
beneath. 

Her daughter watched her departure, and only 
when she had disappeared, burst into a laugh. In 
a moment she was grave once again. She remained 
seated without changing her attitude or expression 
for a long time. At last she sprang to her feel^ 
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sa3riag out loud, as though someone were present 
to hear her — 

"What a fool thou art, friend Nell, to become 
glum over a boy sweetheart — and a link-boy, of 
all boys. Were I to tell Mi*. Dryden of my fancy, 
he would write one of his verses about it, making 
out that poor Dick was the little god Cupid in 
disguise, and that his link was the torch of love. 
But I'll not see him. Twere best not He'll hear 
all soon enough, and loathe me as at times I loathe 
myself. No, no; not so much as that — not so nrnch 
as that: Dick had always a kind heart No, I'll not 
see him." 

She went resolutely to the bell-pull, but, when 
there, stood irresolute with the ornamental ring of 
brass in her hand for some moments before pulling 
it She gave it a sudden jerk, and when it was re- 
sponded to by a lackey, she said — 

"Should a man call, asking to see me, within 
the next hour, he is to be told — with civility, mind 
you: he is a gentleman — that — that I am in this 
room, and that I will see him for five minutes — only 
five minutes, mind you, sirrah." 

"And the man — the gentleman — is to be ad- 
mitted, madam?" 

"Certainly^for five minutes." 

"Your ladyship will regulate the time?" 
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"Go away, you numbskull! How could I re- 
gulate the time? Pm no astronomer." 

"Madam, I meant but to inquire if you are 
to be interrupted at the end of five minutes." 

"I gave you no such instruction, sirrah. It is 
enough for you to carry out the instruction I gave 
you. Carry it out, and yourself into the bargain." 

The man bowed and withdrew. He was familiar 
with the colloquial style of his mistress, and her 
moods. 

When the man had gone, Nelly laughed again, 
but suddenly became graver even than she had yet 
been. 

"What have I done?" she cried. "Oh, there 
never was so great a fool as me. No, no; Pll not 
see him. I have as kind a heart as Dick, and I'll 
prove it by not seeing him." 

And yet, when she had her hand on the lock 
of the door, she stood irresolute once again for 
some moments. Then she went out with a firm 
step, her intention being to countermand in the 
hall the instructions she had given to the ser- 
vant in the parlour;, but in the hall she found 
herself face to face with her old friend Sir Charles 
Sedley. He had brought her a bunch of violets. 

"The sat)n: offers flowers to Aurora," said the 
courtier to the courtesan, bowing as gracefully as a 
touch of rheumatism permitted him. 
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"And Aurora was so fond of flowers that she 
accepted them even from the most satiric of satyrs," 
said Nell, sinking into a courtesy. 

"I plucked these flowers for the fairest flower 
that " 

"Ah! that is one of Mr. Dry den's images in 
the reverse," laughed Nell. "What was the name 
of t'other young thing? Proserpine, that's it — 
who was plucking flowers and was herself plucked. 
'Snails! that's not the word; she wasn't a fowl." 

"'Fore Gad, Nell, I never heard that story. It 
sounds scandalous, sq tell it us," said Sir Charles. 
"What was the name of the wench, did you say?" 

"Her name was Nell Gw)m, and she was 
gathering oranges to sell in the pit of Drury Lane 
when, some say Satan and some say Sedley — 
the incongruity between the two accounts is too 
trifling to call for notice — captivated her and she 
had nothing more to do with oranges or orange- 
blossoms." 

"And her life was all the merrier, as I doubt 
not Madam Proserpine's was when she left the 
vale of Enna for — well, the pit — not at Drury 
Lane." 

"That were a deeper depth still. You've heard 
the story then? Mr. Dryden says the moral of it is 
that the devil has got all the pretty wenches for him- 
self." 
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"Not so; he left a few for the King." 

"Nay, the two are partners in the game; but the 
King, like t'other monarch, is not so black as he's 
painted." 

"Nor so absolutely white as to be tasteless as the 
white of an tgg, Nell." 

"His Majesty is certainly not tasteless." 

"On the contrary, he is in love with you still, 
NeU." 

They were standing apart fix)m the group of 
servants in the hall. Nell Gwyn had pretended that 
she was about to ascend the stairs, but loitered on 
the second step with her right elbow resting on the 
oak banister while she smelt at the violets with her 
head poised daintily as she looked with eyes full 
of mischief and mirth at the courtier standing on 
the mat, the feathers of his broad-leafed hat 
sweeping the ground as he swung it in making his 
bows. 

Suddenly Nell straightened herself as she looked 
down the hall towards the door — she started and 
dropped her violets. All the mischief and mirth fled 
from her eyes as a man was admitted, with some 
measure of protestation, by the porter. He was a 
young man with a very brown face, and he carried 
no sword, only the hanger of a sailor; his dress was 
of the plain^t — neither silk nor lace entered into its 
manufacture. 
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Before Sir Charles had time to turn to satisfy 
himself as to the identity of the man at whom Nell 
was gazing so eagerly, she had run down the hall 
and seized the new-comer by both hands, crying — 

"Dick — Dick — it is you yourself, Dick, and no 
ghost!" 

"No ghost, I dare swear, Nell," cried the man 
in a tone that made the candles in the chandelier 
quiver, and Sir Charles Sedley to be all but swept 
off his feet. "No ghost, but — oh, Lord, how youVe 
grown, Nell! Why, when I burnt my last link seeing 
you home you was only so high." He put his hand 
within a foot of the floor. 

"And you too, Dick! Why! you're a man 
now — you'll grow no more, Dick," cried Nell, 
still standing in front of him with his hands 
fast clasped in her own. Suddenly recollecting 
the servants who were around, she dropped his 
hands, saying: "Come along within, Dick, and tell 
me all your adventures since last we were together." 

"Lord! Adventures! You don't know what you've 
set yourself down for, Nell. If I was to tell you all 
I should be in your company for at least a week." 

She led him past Sir Charles Sedley without so 
much as glancing at the courtier, and the new- 
comer had no eyes for anyone save Nell. A 
servant threw open the door of the room where 
she had been with her mother, and the two entered. 

Nell Gwyn^Comedian, 17 
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Sir Charles took snuff elaborately, after he had 
replaced his hat on his head. 

"If his Majesty should arrive, let him know that 
I am in the long parlour," he said to a servant as he 
walked toward a door on the left. 

He paused for a space with his hand on the 
handle of the door, for there came from the room 
into which Nell Gwyn and Dick Harraden had gone, 
a loud peal of laughter — not a solo, but a duet 

He turned the handle. 

So soon as he had disappeared there came a 
second ripple of laughter from the other room, 
and the lackeys lounging in the hall laughed too. 

II. 

Within the room Nell was seated on the settee 
and Dick Harraden by her side. She had just 
reminded him of the gift of the worsted stockings 
which he had made to her when he was a link- 
boy and she an orange-girl in Drury Lane. They 
had both laughed when she had pushed out a little 
dainty shoe from beneath her gown, displaying at the 
same time a tolerably liberal amount of silk stock- 
ing, as she said — 

"Ah, Dick, 'tis not in worsted my toes are clad 
now. I have outgrown your stockings." 

"Not you, Nell!" he cried. "By the Lord 
Harry! your feet have got smaller instead of 
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larger during these years — I swear to you that 
is so." 

"Ah, the chilblains do make a difference, Dick," 
said she; "and you never saw my feet unless they 
were covered with chilblains. Lord! how you cried 
when you saw my feet well covered for the first time." 

"Not I — I didn't cry. What was there to cry 
about, Nell?" he said. 

She felt very much inclined to ask him the 
same question at that moment, for his face was 
averted firom her, and he had uttered his words 
spasmodically. 

"Poor Dick! you wept because you had eaten 
nothing for three days in order to save enough to 
buy my stockings," she said. 

"How know you that?" he cried, turning to her 
suddenly. 

"I knew it not at the time," she replied, "but I 
have thought over it since." 

"Think no more of it, Nell. Oh, Lord, to 
think that I should live to see Nell again! No 
— no. I'll not believe it. That fine lady that I 
see in the big glass yonder cannot be Nell Gwyn." 

"Oh, Dick, would anyone but Nell Gwyn 
remember about Nell Gwyn's chilblains?" 

"Hearsay — mere hearsay, my fine madam!" 

"By what means shall I convince you that I'm 
the Nell you knew? Let me see — ah, I know. Dick, 

17* 
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ril swear for you; you know well that there was no 
one could match me in swearing. Let me but begin." 

"Oh, Lord! not for the world. You always 
knew when to begin, Nell, but you ne'er knew 
when to stop. And how doth it come that you 
haven't forgot the brimstone of the Lane, Nelly, 
though you have become so mighty fine a lady?" 

"'Snails, Dick, the best way to remember a lan- 
guage is to keep constantly talking it" 

"But in silks and satins?" 

"Oh, I soon found that I only needed to double 
the intensity of my language in the Lane in order to 
talk the mother-tongue of fashion." 

"If swearing make the fine lady you'll be the 
leader of the town, Nell, I'll warrant But don't say 
that you doubled your language — that would be im- 
possible." 

"Oh, would it indeed?" 

"Not so? Then, for God's sake, don't give me 
a sample of what you reached in that way, for I've 
only lived among the pirates and buccaneers of the 
Indies since." 

"Then I'll e'en spare thee, Dick; but take warn- 
ing: don't provoke me. You wouldn't provoke a 
pirate whose guns you knew to be double-shotted. 
Don't say that I'm not Nell Gwyn for all my silks 
and lace. Why, man, doth oatmeal porridge cease 
to be porridge because it's served in a silver platter? 
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Did your salt pork turn to venison when you ate it 
off the gold plate that you stole from the chapels?" 

"Lord, Nell, I wasn't a pirate." 

"What! Didn't you say just now that you had 
been among pirates and buccaneers in the Indies?" 

"I was among them, but not of them." 

"You mean to say that you were neither a pirate 
nor a buccaneer?" 

"Neither." 

"Then all I can say is that Pm mightily ashamed 
of you, Dick. I counted on your being at least a 
pirate. Don't say that you became a merchant; I 
never could abide dishonesty, Dick." 

"Well, no; I never became just a merchant, Nell 
— at least, not the sort of merchant that merchants 
would call a merchant." 

"Oh, then there's some hope for you yet, Dick. 
We may be friends still." 

"Friends? Well, I should say so. What did I 
work for, do you think, through all these years? 
What did I lay up a store of guineas for — guineas 
and Spanish doubloons and pieces of eight for " 

"And you have made a fortune, Dick? Think of 
that! Ah, I fear that you must have been a regular 
merchant after all; only regular merchants make for- 
tunes in these days." 

"Ay, but some irregular ones do pretty fairly for 
themselves." 
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"And you were somewhat irregular, I dare swear?" 

"Well, I wasn't regularly irregular, dear; only 
by fits and starts. Ah, what I said to myself was: 
IVe put the stockings on Nell, but Fve to get new 
shoes for her yet. That's what gave me the strength 
of ten men — working for those new shoes, Nell." 

"Poor Dick! and now when you come home you 
find that I am already provided for." 

Again she showed him the dainty tips of her shoes. 

"Those are fair-weather shoes, Nell," he cried. 

"Ay, that they are, Dick," she assented with a 
note of sadness in her voice. 

"But what I would offer you would stand the 
stress of all weather — fair or foul, Nell." 

"I believe you, Dick, with all my heart. I know 
what you had to offer me; but it's too late now — too 
late, Dick." 

"Too late? What do you mean, girl?" 

The look that came into his face frightened her. 
She threw herself back on the settee and laughed 
loudly for a minute or two. 

"That's what I mean," she cried, tilting up her 
toes until they were on a level with his knees. 
"What else could I mean than that I'm already 
sufficiently shod? Even Nell G^vyn can't wear more 
than one pair of shoes at one time, Dick. It's 
rather a pity, but it's an ill that must be borne! 
Now tell us about yourself, Dick. Tell us how you 
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fought with pirates and buccaneers — never mind 
telling how you made a fortune in pieces of eight: 
there's no romance about making a fortune — tell us 
about the pirates, and above all, tell us what the 
Spanish Main is." 

"The Spanish Main — why it's the Spanish Main 
to be sure — south of the Indies — a good place for 
trade, and a good place for pirates. But you, Nell; 
I wonder if you meant anything by saying that I had 
come back too late? I thought, you know, when I 
met your mother " 

"Oh, I want to hear about the fighting — the 
buccaneers. I don't want to hear about my mother. 
I hear enough about her. You fought the pirates? 
Well, next to being a pirate yourself that's the best 
thing." 

"Well, if you must know, I got about me a few 
score of lads — most of them were stout Irish lads — 
who were sold to the plantations by Cromwell." 

"The monster!" 

"Ay, we made up a fine crew, I can tell you. 
Our plan was to do no pirating on our own behalf, 
but only to attack the pirates when they had a decfc- 
load of spoil. Taking from thieves isn't stealing, is 
it, Nell?" 

"No, that's business.^' 

"A bit irregular it may be, as I said just now; 
but bless you, Nelly, it was like sermon-preaching 
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compared to some sorts of business that thrive 
mightily at the Indies. Anyhow, here I am to- 
day, sound and hearty, Nell, with a pretty nice 
fortune made already, and more to come — here I 
am, ready and willing to buy you the best pair of 
shoes in London town, and every other article of 
attire you may need for the next dozen — ay, the 
next fifty years." 

"Dick— Dick!" 

"Isn't it true that you were always my sweet- 
heart, Nell? Didn't you say that you would never 
marry another? Well, you've kept your word so far 
— your mother told me that." 

"Ah, that's the worst of it" 

"The worst of it! That's the best of it, Nelly; 
for though a fine lady living in a mansion like this 
— why it might be a palace — the King himself might 
come here." 

"The King — you've heard that — that the 

King " She grasped him fiercely by the sleeve, 

and was eagerly peering into his face. 

He burst out laughing, but suddenly checked 
himself. 

"The King — the King — what was there for me 
to hear?" he asked in a low voice. "I only ar- 
rived from Bristol port in the morning. How could 
I hear anything? I don't want to hear anything 
except to hear you say that you haven't broken 
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your promise — that you haven't married anyone 
else." 

"Oh, go away, Dick — go away!" she cried, bury- 
ing her face on the arm of the settee. 

He got upon his feet slowly and painfully, and 
stood over her. 

"Why should I go away?" he asked in the same 
grave voice. "If I love you — and you know I do — 
and if you love me — and I believe that you do — it 
is not for me to go away. Ah, is it possible that 
you have given your promise to marry someone else! 
Don't weep, Nell, that's it, I see, and it can be made 
all right. Is that it, dear?" 

"No, no. Oh, go away — go away, and never 
return to make me feel how miserable I am!" 

"I'll not go away. There's some mystery 
about you and this house, and I'll not go before I 
fathom it." 

She looked up and saw him standing there with 
his arms folded. 

She leapt up so quickly that she almost seemed 
to spring into his arms. He thought so at anyrate, 
and was about to dasp her when she caught both of 
his hands in her own, gazing tearfully — eagerly — 
wistfully into his face. 

"Dick — dear Dick," she said; "if you love me 
still — and I know you do — you will leave me now. 
Oh, you should never have come here — I did not 
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mean you to come; but, if you love me, Dick, you 
wUl leave me now — leave me and go into the nearest 
coffee-house and ask of the first man you see there 
who is Nell Gwyn — what is Nell Gwyn. If you 
return to me after that, then — then, Dick, I swear to 
you that 111 marry you — there will be none to stay 
us then — none to come between — the King himself 
shall not come between us." 

He gripped her hands fiercely, his face close 
down to hers. 

"By God, ril do it!" he said through his set 
teeth. "I'll do it. You have put it upon me. I 
know that I shall hear nothing but what is good of 
you, and I'll return to claim you as sure as there's a 
sun in heaven." 

He dropped her hands, snatched up his hat, 
and walked firmly to the door. When there he 
turned slowly and looked back at her. She was 
standing pale and lovely where he had left her. Her 
eyes were upon his face. 

He flung himself through the door, and she fell 
on her knees beside the settee, burying her face in 
one of its cushions. 

For some minutes nothing was heard in the 
room but the sound of her sobs; but then the silence 
was broken by a shout outside — a shout and the 
noise of a scuffle. Cries of "Hold him back! Hold 
him back!" came from the servants, and mixed with 
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some full-bodied imprecations in other voices. Nell 
started to her feet as the door of the room was all 
but crashed in, and she was standing with a startied 
look on her face as the door was flung wide, and 
Dick Harraden hurled a Ump antagonist into the 
room. 

"He shall eat his words — every foul word he 
uttered he shall swallow in the presence of Nell her- 
self," cried Dick, and then Nell recognised Sir 
Charles Sedley as the man who was standing pant- 
ing, with a broken sword in his hand, by her side, 
facing Dick. 

"For God's sake, Dick! — Sir Charles — what has 
happened?" 

The coiutier was too breathless to speak — he 
signified so much very pleasingly to Nell. 

"The cowardly knave!" panted Dick. "But I 
swore that I'd make him eat his words, and by the 
Lord Harry 111 keep my oath." 

"Sir Charles, pray— oh, Dick!" 

"Dick me no Dicks, Nell, until this popinjay has 
gone down on his knees before you and asked your 
pardon for his foul words," cried Dick. "Down 
you go, my gentleman, were you fifty times Sir 
Charles!" 

"For Heaven's sake, Nell, keep that fire-eater 
at a distance," gasped Sir Charles. "He's fit for 
Bedlam." 
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"Stand where you be, Dick," said Nell. "What 
said Sir Charles Sedley to give you offence?" 

"He said that you — no. Til hang in chains in 
Execution Dock before I repeat the lie — but he'll 
take it back — every word, if I have to wring his 
neck?" 

Dick was with difficulty kept at a distance. 

"Did he say aught about the King and me?" 
asked Nell in a low voice. 

"It was, I swear, a most unhappy contretemps, 
Nell," said Sir Charles, smiUng in a somewhat con- 
strained way. "How could I know that there was 
one man in England who didn't know how splendid, 
yet how natural, a conquest the charms of Mistress 
Eleanor Gwyn have achieved?" 

"Then you only spoke the truth, Sir Charles," 
said Nell. 

"God above us!" 

Dick staggered back and grasped the frame of a 
chair to support himself. 

There was a long silence. 

He took a faltering step or two toward where she 
stood in the middle of the room. 

"I see it all now," he said in a low voice. "I 
see it all. This house — the lackeys in scarlet — the 
King's servants — they are the King's servants, and 
you — you, Nell, are the King's — oh, God — let me 
die — let me die! This is what I came home for — 
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you told me to go to the first coffee-house — I didn't 
need to go so far. Oh, Nelly, if I had come home 
to stand beside the green hillock of your grave I 
could have borne it — but this — this!" 

He dropped into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. His sobbing was the only sound 
in the room. 

After a long pause he got slowly upon his feet. 

"I'm going away," he said. "My heart is 
broken, Nell — my heart is broken. Good-bye, Nell." 

"Good-bye, Dick." 

She had not moved from the middle of the 
room. She did not hold out a hand to him. He 
walked slowly to the door. Then he turned round. 

"I humbly ask your pardon, sir," he said to 
Sir Charles. 

"Sir," said the courtier, "I honour you more 
than any living man." 

"Nell — Nell — come to me — come away with 
me — come to my arms, Nell," cried the man, 
holding out his hands to her from where he 
stood. 

Sir Charles watched her face. He saw it light 
up for a moment. Her hands moved; she was 
going to him. 

No, she only looked at the man who loved 
her and was ready to offer her everything, and 
said — 
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"Dick, I have a boy in a cradle upstairs." 

There was another long pause before Dick whis- 
pered the words: "God bless thee, Nell!" 

Then the door was flung wide in his face 
by a lackey who bowed to the ground as 
he ushered in a rather plain-faced man wearing a 
diamond star and a broad blue sash as well as a dia- 
mond garter. 

Nell sank in a courtesy and Sir Charles Sedley 
made an obeisance. Dick remained unmoved. 

"Ha — what have we here?'^ said the stranger. 
"F faith a pretty family picture! Who may you be, 
good sir?" he asked of Dick. 

"Who may you be?" asked Dick. 

"Well, who I may be in a year or two the Lord 
and Nelly only knows — she says a merry pauper. 
But who I am is easier said; I happen just now to 
be the King." 

Dick stood unmoved. 

"Then I could tell you what you are, sir," said 
Dick. 

"Not half as well ks I could tell you, my friend," 
said the King. 

"I wonder if your Majesty ever hears the truth," 
said Dick. 

"Seldom; any time I do, it comes from the 
lips of Nelly yonder," replied the King. "And 
by my soul, sir, I would rather hear the truth 
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from Nelly than a lie from the most honourable of 
my subjects." 

"Profligate!" cried Dick. 

"I answer to that name, sir; what then?" said 
the King. 

"What then? God only can reply to your *what 
then?' The answer rests with Him. He will not 
forget to answer you when His time comes." 

"Even so," said the King in a low tone, bending 
his head. 

Sir Charles had moved roimd the settee and had 
opened the door. He touched Dick on the elbow. 
Dick started for a moment, and then stalked through 
the door. Sir Charles went out with his face turned 
toward the King. 

"A straightforward fellow, but as conceited as a 
Puritan, Nell," cried the King with a laugh. 

But Nell had sunk once more on her knees 
beside the settee, and her face was, as before, buried 
in the cushion. 

"Ha, what's this, Nelly? What's amiss?" said 
the King, bending over her. 

"Oh, go away — go away; I never want to see 
you again. You heard the word — Profligate! Pro- 
fligate!" 

"I'll go away, Nell, so soon as I pass to you 
the two papers which I hold in my hand." 

"I want no papers. I want to be alone," 
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"Come, dear child. See if you will like your 
new plaything." 

He pushed before her one of the two papers 
which he held. 

She glanced at it without rising, and without 
taking it from him. Suddenly she put out a hand 
to it. 

"What?" she cried. She was now on her feet. 
"You have done it for me — all for me! The hospital 
to be built at Chelsea. Oh, my liege!" 

"Now the other paper," said the King. 

She took it from him. 

"Ah, Royal Letters Patent — our boy — our 
Charlie — Duke of St Albans! Oh, my liege — my 
King — my love for ever!" 

She sank on her knees, and catching his hand, 
covered it with kisses — with kisses and tears. 



THE END. 
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Charybdis? x ▼. — Dear Faustina i ▼. — 
The Game and the Candle x ▼. — Foes in 
Law X y. 

Rhoda Broughton ft Elizabeth 

Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed x v. 

John Brown, f 188 a. 
Rab and his Friends, and otherPapers xy. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 

ti86i. 
m. her Poetry (with 

Portrait) x y. — Aurora Leigh x y. 

Robert Browning, f ^889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4y. 

Frank T. BuUen. 
The Cruise of the "Cachalot" 2 y. 

Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
t ^«73. 

Pclham (with Portrait) i v. — Eugene 
Aram i v. — Paul Clifford i y. — Zanoni 
IV.— The Last Days of Pompeii xv.— 
The Disowned i y. — Ernest Maltravers 
I V. — Alice I y. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine 1 y. — Devereux i y. — 
Godolphin and Falkland i v. — Rienri 

1 y. — Night and Morning x y. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v.— Athens 2 v.— The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Locrctia a v. — Harold 2 y.— King Arthur 

2 y. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
I v.— The Caxtons 2 y. — My Novel 4 v. — 
What will he do with it? 4y. — . Dramatic 
Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 y. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusiv. — Miscellaneous ProseWorka 4 V.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 y . — Kenelm 
ChilUngly 4 y. — The Coming Race x y. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan XV. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 

Dalling), f 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — - The Life of 
yiscount Palmetston 3 y. 



John Bunyan, f l^^^- 
The Pilgrim's Progress x y. 

Author of "Buried Alone" 

(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x y. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett ^ 
(Am.). ] 

Through one Administration t y. — 
Little Lord Fauntleroy i y. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar i y. — The Pretty 1 
Sister of JosA x y. — A Lady of Quality 
s y. — Htt Grace of Osmonde a ▼. 

Miss Bumey (Madame D'Arblay), 

t 1840. I 

Byelina x y. 

Robert Bums, t I796- 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x y. 

Richard F. Burton, t 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Baroness de Bury, vide "All for 
Greed." 

A. J. Butler. 
Bismarck. His Reflections aad Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
Grerman edition^ under the supervision of 
A. J. Butter. With two Portraits. 3 y. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton, t 1881. 

Jennie of "The Prince's," 2 v. — 
Won I 2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 
s v.— Nell— on and o£Ethe Stage 2 v.— 
From the Wings a y. 

Lord Byron, t 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) $ y. 

Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster i y. — Children o( 

Circumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. 

Hall Caine. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian 2 y. — The Eternal 
City 3 y. 

Vemey L.ovett Cameron. 

Across Africa 2 y. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, vide Praed. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — " But Men 
must Work" x y. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 y. —The OkU Old Story % y, 
1 — Herb of Grace a ?. 
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Thomas Carlyle, f 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 ▼. — Fre- 
derick Ae Great zt ▼. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 ▼. — The 
Life of Schiller XT. 

Alaric Carr. 
Trehetne's TempUtioa a v. 

Egeiton Castle. 
Consequences 2 v. — *'La Bella," and 
Others z ▼. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, 
j- 1 896, vide Author of '^Chronicles 
of the Sch5nberg-CotU Family." 

Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 

1 1880. 
OUver of the Mill x ▼. 

Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest a ▼. — Red Fottaee a ▼• 

Princess Christian, vide Alice, 
Orasd Duchess of Hesse. 

Author of ** Chronicles of the 
Schftnberg-Cotta Family" (Mrs. 
£. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 
Chronicles of the Schdnberg • Cotta 
Famfly a v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants a ▼. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. -^Winifred Bertram i v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan i v. — 
The victory of the Vaaqnished z v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables z v. — Against the Stream a v. 
— The Bertram Family a v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer z ▼. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost z ▼. 

Alfred Clark. 
The Finding of Lot's Wifo z ▼. 

Samuel L. Clemens, vide Twain. 

Mrs. W. K. CUfford. 
Liove-Letters of a Worldly Woman z v. 
— Aunt Anne a V. — ^The Last Touches, and 
other Stories z v. -— Mrs. Keith's Crime 
z V. — A Wild Proxy z v. — A Flash of 
Summer z v. — A Woman Alone z v. 

Mrs. Caroline Clive, f 1873, vide 
Author of "Paul FerrolL" 

Frances Power Cobbe. 

Re-£choes z v. 



C R. Coleridge. 
An English Squire a v. 

M. E. Coleridge. 
The King with two Faces a v. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, f 1834. 

Z V. 



Charles AUston Collins, f 1^73* 
A Cruise upon Wheels a v. 

Mortimer Collins, f 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty a ▼. — A Fight with 
Fortnne a v. 

WiUde CoUins, f 1889. 
After Dark z v. — Hide and Seek a v. — 
A Plot m Private Life, etc. z v. — The 
Woman in White a v. — Basil z v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales a V. — Antonina a v. — Armadale 
t V. — The Moonstone a v. — Man and 
w ifo 3 V. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? z v. — The New Magdalen a v. — 
The Frozen Deep z v. — The Law and tilie 
Lady 2 V. — The Two Destinies z v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
z V. — The Haunted Hotel z ▼. — The 
Fallen Leaves a v. — Jezebers Daughter 
a V. —The Black Robe a v. —Heart and 
Sdence a v. — " I say No," a v. — The Evil 
Genius a v. —The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch z v. — The Legacy of Cain 
a v.— Blind Love a v. 

Author of ''Cometh up as a 
Flower,*' vide Rhoda Broughton. 

Joseph Conrad. 
An Outcast of the Islands a ▼. — Tales 
of Unrest z ▼. 

Hugh Conway (F.J. Fargus).t 1885. 
Called Back z v. — Bound Together 
a V. — Dark Days z v. — A Family AfiEair 
a V. — Living or Dead a v. 

James Fenimore Cooper (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) z ▼. — The Two 
Admirals zv. — The Jack O'Lantern zv. 

Mrs. Cooper, vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Marie CorellL 
Vendettal a v. — Thelma a v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds a v. — " Ardath " 
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3 ▼. — Wonnwood. A Drama of Park 
a ▼. —The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Soda] Sketches x v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy a ▼. — 
The Sorrows of Satan a y. —The Mighty 
Atom X ▼. — The Murder of Delicia x v. — 
Ziska XT. — Boy. A Sketch, a ▼.— The 
Master-dristian a t. 

Author of ^The County." 
The County x ▼. 

George Lillie Craik, f iS66. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language a ▼. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 
t 1887. 
John Halifax, Grentleman ay. — The 
Head of the Family a y. — A Life for a 
Life ay. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women x y. — Agatha's Husband x y. — 
Romantic Tales x y. — Domestic Stories 
X y. — Mistress and Maid x y. — The 
Ogilyies x y. — Lord Erlistoun z y. — 
Christian's Mistake i y. — Bread upon 
the Waters z y. — A Noble Life z y. — 
Oliye ay. — Two Marriages z y. — Studies 
from Life z y. — Poems i y. — The 
Woman's Kingdom ay. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories a v. — A Brave 
Lady ay. — Hannah ay. — Fair France 
z y. — Mpr Mother and I z y. —The Little 
Lame Pnnce z y . — Sermons out of Church 
z y.— The Laurel -Bush ; Two little Tinkers 
zy. — A Legacy a v. — Young Mrs. Jardine 
2 y. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches z y. — Plain Speaking i y. — 
Miss Tommy z y. — King Arthur z y. 

Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won z y. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal z y. — Leslie Tyrrell z y. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. z y. — Mildred i y. — 
Esther Hill's Secret ay. — Hero Tre- 
velyan z y . — Without Kith or Kin a y. — 
Only a Butterfly z y. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa ay. — Anne Warwick z y. — 
Dorcas ay. — Two Women a y. 

Georgiana M. Craik ft M. C 

Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik ; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) a y. 

Mrs. Augustus Craven, vide Lady 
Fullerton. 



F. Marion Crawford (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs z y. — Doctor Claudius zy. — 
To Leeward x y. — A Roman Singer 
z y. — An American Politician z y. — 
Zoroaster z v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
a v. — Saraonesca a y . — Mando's Gradfix 
I y.— PaulPatoff a y.— With thelmmortals 
z y. — Greifenstein ay. — Sant* Hario 
ay. — A Cigarette • Maker's Romance 
z y. — Khaled z y. — The Witch of Prague 
ay. — The Three Fates ay. — DonOraino 
ay. — The Children of the King z y. — 
Pietro Ghuleri ay. — Marion Darche z y. 
— Katharine Lauderdale a y.— The Ral- 
stons ay. — Casa Bracdo a v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son z y. — Taquisara ay. — 
A Rose of Yesterday z y. — Corleone 
a y. — Via Cruds ay. — In the Palace of 
the King ay. — MarietU, a Maid of 
Venice a y. 

S. R. Crockett 
The Raiders ay. — Qeg Kelly a y. — 
The Grey Man a y. » Love Idylls z y. 

J. W. Cross, vide George Bliofs 
Ufe. 

Mrs. Pender CudUp, irult 
A. Thomas. 

Miss Cummins (Am.), f 1866. 

The Lamplighter z y. — Mabel Vaughan 

z v. — £1 Fureidls zy. — HauntedHearts z v. 

Paul Gushing. 
The Blacksmith of Voe a y. 

"Daily News." 

War Correspondence, Z877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 y. 

Author of ** Dark." 
Dark z y. 

Richard Harding Davis (Am.). 

Gallegher, etc. z y. — Van Bibber and 
Others z y. 

Daniel De Foe, f 1731. 

Robinson Crusoe z v. 

Margaret Deland (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher x y* 

Author of "Democracy" (Am.). 
Democraqr z y* 
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Author of ** Demos," vide George 
Qissing. 

Author of *<IMary and Notes," vide 
Author of ** Horace Templeton." 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 
The Fld^rick Qub (with Portrait) a v. — 
American Notes it. — Oliver Twist x ▼. — 
Nicholas Nkklehj av. — Sketches x t. — 
Martin Chuaslewit s ▼. — A Christmu 
Carol ; The Chines ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth it. — Master Hnrnphrey's Qock 
(Old CnriositjShop ; Bamahj Rndge, etc) 

3 ▼. — Fictores firom Italj it. — Dombey 
and Son 3 ▼. — Darid 0>pperfieId 3 y. — 
Bleak Hoose 4 ▼. ~ A Child's History of 
England (a ▼. S^M. a.yo.) — Hard Times 
1 ▼. — Little Dorrit (with Illvstrations) 4 ▼. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Hamited Man 
t ▼. — A Tale of two Cities ay. — Honted 
Down ; The Uncommercial TrayeUer x y. 

— Great Expectations ay. — Christmas 
Stories, etc x y. — Onr Mntoal Friend 
(with Illnstrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirripw's Legacy x y. — Doctor Mari- 
|rold*s Prescriptions; Hogby Jonction xy. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Ulnstrations) ay. — The Mndfog Fapen, 
X y. — The Letters of Charles Didcens, ed. 
byhisSister-m-IawasdhiseldestDanghter 

4 y. — Vide also Household Words, Noyels 
and Tales, and John Foxster. 

Charles Dickens ft WilUe Collins. 
No Thoronghfitres The Lata Miss Hol- 
Ungford x y. 

BenjaminDisraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, \ 1881. 
Coningsby i y. — Sybil x y. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x y. — Alroy i y . — 
Tancred ay. — Venetia ay. — Vivian 
Grey ay. — Henrietta Temple x y. — 
Lothair ay. — Endymion a y. 

Ella Hepworth Dixon. 
The Story of a Modem Woman x y. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, f ^879. 

Penonal History of Lord Bacon x y. — 
The Holy Land a v. — New America ay. — 
Spiritoal Wiyes a v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 y. — Free Rnssia a y. — History 
of two Queens 6 y. — White Conquest 
ay. — Diana, Lady Lyle ay. 



L. Dougall (Am.). 
Beggars An a y. 

M^nie Muriel Dowie. 
A Girl in the Karpathians x y. 

A. Conan Doyle. 

The Sign of Fonr x y. — Micah Clarke 
a y.->The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x y. — The White Company 
a y. — A Study in Scarlet x y. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the Qty x y. — 
The Adyentures of Sherlodt Holmes a y. 

— The Refugees ay. — The Firm of 
Gtrdlestone ay. — The Memoirs ef Sher- 
lock Holmes ay. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 y. — The Stark Muaro ]>tters x y. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x y. — 
Rodney Stone ay. — Uncle Bemac x y. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x y. ~ A 
Duct X y. — The Green Flag x y. — The 
Great Boer War a y. 

Professor Henry Drunmond, 

The Greatest Thing in the World ; Paz 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x y. 

Dunton, vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 

The Earl and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x y. 

The Earl of Dufferin. 
Letters from High Latitudes x y. 

Edward B. Bastwick, f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lvtfnllah x y. 

Maria Edgeworth, vide Series for 
the Yonng, p. 29. 

Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Archie Loyell ay. — Steyen Lawrence, 
Yeoman ay. — Ought we to risit her? a y. 

— A Vagabond Heroine x y. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion a y. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing X y. —Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
X y. — Vivian the Beauty i y. — A Ball- 
room Repentance ay. — A Girton Girl 
a y. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x y. — Pearl-Fowder x y. 
The Adyentnress x y. 

Amelia B. Edwards, f 1893. 

Barbara's History ay. — Miss Carew 
a y. — Hand and Glove x y. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money a v. — Debenham's Vow 
ay. — In tiie Days of my Youth a v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val* 
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le^ XV. — Monsieur Maurice x ▼. — A 
Nigbt on the Borden of the Black Forest 
1 ▼. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
1 ▼. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile % v. 

— A Poetnr-Book of Modem Poets it. 

Lord Braaenbnry s ▼. 

M. Betham-Bdwards, v. Betham. 

Edward Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor s ▼. 

Barbara Blbon (Am.). 
BethesdasT. 

George EUot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 
Cross), ■(■ i88o. 
Scenes of Qerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede z y. —The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Mamer x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 ▼. — Daniel Deronda 4 ▼. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacoh i v. — 
Impressions oi Theophrastus Such i v. — 
Essays and Leaves £rom a Note-Book 
X V. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 V. 

Author of ** Elizabeth and her 
German Garden." 

Elizabeth and her Gierman Garden x v. 
—The Solitaxy Summer z v. •The Bene- 
factress 2 V. 

Mrs. Prances Elliot, 1 1898. 

Diaiy of an Idle Woman in Italy a v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians s v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily z v. ~ Pictures of Old 
Rome XV. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal z v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Grossip XV. 

Author of *'An Englishwoman's 

Love-Letters.'' 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters z v. 

Henry Enroll. 
An Ugly Duckling z v. 

E. Rentoul Esler. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat x v» 

The Authors of *< Essays and 

Reviews." 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 



Author of "EsteUe RusselL" 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Elsa D'Esterre-Keelmg. 
Three Suters x v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher X V. — The Professor's Wooing i v. 
— In Thoughtiand and in Dreamland 
XV. — Orchardscrofit x v. — Appassionaita 
X V. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf i v. 

Author of "Euthanasia." 
Euthanasia x v. 

Juliana Horatia Ewing, ■(■ 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddv Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing z v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 

Author of "Expiated." 
Expiated 2 v. 

P.J. Fargus, vide Hugh Conway. 

P. W. Pean) Parrar. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

Authors of ** The Pate of Penella." 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Author* z v. 

Percy Pendall, vide P. C Philips. 

George Manville Penn. 

The Parson o' Dumford a v. — The 
Qerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Henry Pielding, ■(■ 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 

Pive Centuries 
of the English Language and Litentnre ; 
John Wydiflfe. — Geofficey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Locke.— Thomas Grray (vol.500, published 
x86o) X V. 

George Fleming (Am.). 

Kismet x v. — Andromeda s v. 

Archibald Porbes, f 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. •— Vi'tia also 
"Daily News," War Conresponde 
R. E. Porrest 

Eight Days 2 v. 
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Mrs. Forrester. 
Viva a ▼. — Rhoaa a t. — Roy and Viola 
a ▼. — My Lord and My Lady a ▼. — I 
have Lived and Loved a v. —Jane a v. — 
Omnia Vanitaa z ▼. — AHhongh he waa a 
Lord, and otber Talea z v. -> Coriaande, 
and other Talea z v. — Once Again a v. — 
Of the World, Worldly z ▼. — Deareat 
a ▼. — The L^ht of other Daya z ▼. — 
Too Late Repented z v. 

John Porster, f 1876. 
The Life of Cbarlea Dickeaa (with 
ninetrationa andPortraita) 6t. — Life and 
Tlnee of Oliver Goldamith a ▼. 

Jessie FothergilL 
The Plrat Violin a ▼. — Probation a v. — 
BdCade or Marred, and "One of Three" 
zv. — Kith and Kin av. — Peril av.~ 
Bafderiandav. 

Andior of "Found Dead," vide 
James Payn. 

Ellen Thom^croft Fowler. 
A DonUe Thread a v. — The Farrinf • 
dona av. 

Caroline Fox, f 1871. 

Memoriea of Old Frienda from her 

^oomala and Letten, edited by Horace 
r. Pym a V. 

Author of ■^ Frank Fairlegh" (F. E. 
Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh a ▼. 

M. £. Francis. 
The Duenna of a Grenina z v. 

Harold Frederic (Am.), f 1898. 

Ulnmination a v. — March Harea z v. 

Edward A. Freeman, f 1892. 

The Grrowth of the Engliah Constitution 
z ▼. — Select Historical Essays z v. — 
Sketchea from Fzeoch Travel z v. 

James Anthony Froude, f 1894. 

Oceuia z V. — The Spaniah Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays z v. 

Lady Georgiana FuUerton, -j- 1 885. 

Ellen Middleton z v. — Grantley Manor 
a ▼. — Lady Bird a v. — Too Strange not 
to be True a v. — Constance Sherwood 
a V. — A Stormy Life a v. — Mra. Geralds' 
X^lece a V. — The Notary's Daughter i v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Feaaxvao z v. — TheCountesade Bonneval 



z V. — Rose Leblaac z v. — Seven Stories 
X V. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal z v. 

— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window a v. — Eliane 
a V. (1^ Mrs. Anguatna Craven, translated 
by Lady FuUerton). — Lanrentia z v. 

Marguerite Gardiner, vide Lady 
Blessington. 

Mrs. Gaskell, f 1865. 
Mary Barton z v. — Ruth a v. — North 
and South z v. — Liaaie Leigh, and other 
Talea z v. — The Life of Charlotte Bronti 
a V. — Lola the Witch, etc. x v. — Sylvia*a 
Lovera a v. — A Dark Night'a Work 
z ▼. — "^K^ea and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford z V. — Couain Phillia, and other Talea 
z V. 

Author of **Geraldine Hawthorne,** 
vide Author of •* Miss Molly." 
Dorothea Gerard (Madame de 

Longard). 
Lady Ba^ a v. — Recha z v. — OrUio- 
doa IV. — The Wrong Man i v. — A Spot- 
leas Reputation x v. — A Forgotten Sin z v. 

— One Year x v.— The Supreme Crine z v. 

B. Gerard (Emily de {^aszowska). 
A Secret lidSaaion z v. — A Foreigner a v. 
-^ The Extermination of Love a v. 

Agnes Gibeme. 
The Curate'a Home z v. 

George Gissing. 
Demos. A Story of English Sodalism 
a V. — New Grub Street a v. 

Rt Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
f 1898. 
Rome and toe Neweat Fashions In 
Religion z v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
z V. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts z ▼• 

Elinor Glyn. 
The Visiti of Eliaabetfa z v, 

Hal Godfrey (Charlotte O'Conor- 
Eccles). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 

Oliver Goldsmith, f '774- 
Select Worka (with Portrait) z v. 

Edward J. Goodman. 
Too Curioua z v. 
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Julien Gordon (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diaiy x y. 

Major-Gen. C G. Gordon, f 1885. 

Hifjonniak at Kartoom. Introdactioii 
and Notef 1>7 A. £. Hake (witb eifliteen 
Ulastrations) 2 ▼. 

Mrs. Gore, f 1861. 
Castles in the Air x ▼. — The Dean's 
Dauf^hter s ▼. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 ▼. — Mammon s ▼. •— A Life's Lessons 
a V. — The Two Aiistocrades a ▼. — Hedc- 
ington a ▼. 

Sarah Grand. 
Onr Manifold Nature it. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 

Miss Grant 

Victor Lescar 2 ▼. — The Sun-Maid 

2 ▼. — My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. 

—Artiste 2T. — Prince Hugo st. — Cara 

Roma 2 V. 

Maxwell Gray. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 ▼. — 
The Reproatch of Annesley 2 y. 

£. C Grenville : Murray (Trois- 

Etoiles), t 1 88 1. 
The Member for Fans 2 t. — Young 
Brown 2 t. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 y. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) ay. — The Russians of To-day 
X y. — Frendi Kctuiea in Englidi Chalk 
(Second Series) ay. — Strange Tales 
X y. —That Artful Vicar ay. ~ Six Months 
in the Ranks x y . — People I hayo met x y. 

Ethel St Clair Grimwood. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with 
Portrait) x y. 

W. A. Baillie Grohman. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x y. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter (Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York x y. 

P. Anstey Guthrie, vicU Anstey. 

Author of •*Guy Livingstone" 
(George Alfred Laurence), f 1876. 

Guy Liyingstone x y. — Sword and 
Grown X y. — Barren Honour x y. — 
Border and Bastillex y. — Maurice Dering 
X y. — Sans Merd ay. — Breaking a 
Butterfly ay. — Anteros ay. — Ha- 
garene 2 y. 

John Habberton (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 



dren X y. — The Bowsham Pusxle x y. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Maybnm's Twins x ▼. 

H. Rider Haggard. 
King Solomon's Mines i y. — She ay. — 
Jess 2 y. — Allan Quatermain 2y. — The 
Witch's Head 2 y. — Maiwa's Reyeng^a 
X y. — Mr. Mecoon's Will x y. — Colonel 
Qnaritch, V. C. 2 y. — Qeopatra ay. — 
Allan's Wife x y. — Beatrice s y. — Dawn 
2 y. — Montezuma's Daughter ay. — The 
Peopleof the Mist a y. — Joan Hasta 2 y.— 
Heart of the Worid 2 y. ~ The Wizard 
X y. — Doctor Theme x y. — Swallow 
ay.— Black Heart and White Heart, 
andElissa xy. — Lysbethsy. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 y. 

H.Rider Haggard ft AndrewLang^. 
The World's Desire a y. 

A. B. Hake, vide Gen. Gordon. 

Mrs. a C Hall, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? x y. — Maxiaa 
2 y. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, f 1894. 
Marmome x y.— French and English ay. 

Miss Iza Hardy, vide Author of 
» Not EasUy Jealous." 

Thomas Hardy. 
The Hand of Ethelberta ay. — Far 
from the Madding Qowd 2 y. — The Re- 
turn of the Native ay. — The Tmmpet- 
MjMor a y. — A Laodicean ay. — Two on 
a Tower a y. » A Pair of Blue Eyes a y. 
— A Group of Noble Dames x y. — Tess 
of the D'Urbenrilles ay. ~ Life's Little 
Ironies x y. — Jude the Obscure a y. 

Beatrice Harraden. 
Ships that pass In the ]^ght x y. — 
In Vjujing Moods x y. — Hilda Straiford, 
and llie Remittance Man x y. — The 
Fowler a y. 

Agnes Harrison. 

Martin's Vineyard x y. 

Bret Harte (Am.). 
Prose and Poetry (Tales 0/ tiie Azgo- 
nauts : — The Ludc of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc ~ 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Noyels; Qyic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) a y. — Idyls of the 
Foothills X y. — Gabriel Conroy a y. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar xy. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales x y. — The 
Story of a Mine i y. — Drift from TWo 
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Sh<»w I ▼. — An HeiroM of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches i ▼. —The Twins oi 
Table Mountain, and other Tales x y. — 
Jeff Brigfs's Love Stcury, and other Tales 
X ▼. — .nip, and other Stories x ▼. — On 
tiia Frontier x v. — By Shore and Sedge 
XT. — Maruja x ▼. — Snow-boond at 
Ease's, and Devil's Ford x y. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" x v. — A 
Millionaire of Roiurh - and - Read, , and 
other Tales x ▼. — Captain Jtm*s Friend, 
and tiw Argonauts of North Liberty x ▼. 
— Cressy it.— The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales xv. — A Waif of 
the Plains x ▼. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate XV. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales x ▼. — A First Family of 
Tasajara x y.— Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x ▼. — Susy x ▼. — 
Sally Dows, etc x t. — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. x ▼. — The Bell- 
Kinger of Ang^'s, etc. x ▼. — Clarence 
X v. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Derotion of Enriques xv. — The Ancestors 
•f Peter Atherly , etc. xt.— Three Partners 
XT.— Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow x ▼. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,and otherStories 
XT.— From Sand-Hill to Pine x v. — 
Under the Redwoods x ▼. 

Sir Heniy Havdock, vide Rev. W. 
Brock. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.), 
t 1864. 

The Scarlet Letter x t. — Transfomi»> 
tion (The Marble Fsuin) a v. — Passages 
from Uie English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne s t. 

Mrs. Hector, vide Mrs. Alexander. 

Author of ''The Heir of Red- 
dyffe," vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Sir Arthur Helps, J- 1875. 
Friends ia Council a t. — Ivan de Biron 
aT. 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x t. 

Maurice Hewlett 
The Forest Loyers i y. — Little Novels 
of Italy XT. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Tea-and-Nay a t. ~ New Can- 
terbury Tales X v. 

Robert Hichens. 
Flames a v. — The Slave a t. 



Admiral Hobart Pasha, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x y. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham x v. — The Serious Wooing 
X y. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Grolden Sorrow ay. — Out of Court 
ay. 

Annie £. Holdsworth. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
IT. — The Grods Arrive x v. — The Val- 
ley of the Grreat Shadow x v. — Great Low- 
lands x v. 

Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (Am.), 

1 1894. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
X y. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X v. •> The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table X v. — Over the Teacups x v. 

Anthony Hope (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow x v. — A Change 
of Air XV. — Half a Hero x v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the Car x v. ~ The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Courtship 
X y. — The Heart of Princess Osra x y. — 
Phroso a V. — Simon Dale a v. — Rupert 
of Hentsan x v. — The King's Mirror 
a V. — Quisant^ x v . — Tristram of Blent a v. 

Tighe Hopkins. 
An Idler in Old France x v. — The 
Man in the Iron Mask x v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris x v. 

Author of ** Horace Templeton." 

Diary and Notes x v. 

Ernest William Homung. 

A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v . — The Rogue's March x v. 
—The Belle of Toorak x v. — Peccavi x v. 
— The Black Mask x v. 

*• Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. X85X-56. 
36 V. — NovBLS and Talbs reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
X8S6-59. XX v. 

Mrs. Houstoun, vide ** Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 
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Author of ''How to be Happy 
though Married." 
H«w to be Happy tfaougb Maxriad x ▼. 

Blanche Willis Howard (Am.)^ 

t 1S99. 
One Sonunet x v. — Aunt Serena x ▼. — 
Guenn a ▼. — Tony, the Maid, etc. x ▼. — 
The Open Door a ▼. 

Blanche Willis Howard, f 1^99* 
ft William Sharp. 
A FeUowe and His Wife x y. 

WiUiam Dean Howells (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion x t, — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x t. — A Modem 
Instance ay. — The Undiscovered Country 
x V. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) x v. 

— Italian Journeys x ▼. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance xv. — Their Wedding Journey 
X V. — A Fearful Reqponsibilihry and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v. — A Woman's 
Reason a v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x ▼. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham a ▼. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers x v. 

Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Argles), 

t i«97. 
Molly Bawn a v. — Mrs. Geoffrey a v. 

— Faith and Unfaith a v. — Portia a v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
XV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales XV. — Phyllis a v. — Rossmoyne 
a V. — Doris a v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc XV. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories XV. — Green Pleasure and Grrey 
Grief a V. — A Mental Struggle a v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington x v. — Lad^ Brauilumere a v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modem Circe a v. — Marvel a v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cur- 
rents a v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse a v. — A Bom Coquette 
a V. — The Duchess x v. — Lady Vomer's 
FUght XV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and "When in Doubt" x ▼. — Nora 
Creina a v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories X V. —The Hoyden a v. — The 
Red House Mystery z v. — An Unsatia- 
factonr Lover i v. — Peter's Wife a v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
X V. — The Professor's Ebq^eriment a v. — 



A Point of Conscience a v. — A Lonely 
Grirl XV. — Lovice z v. — The Coming of 
Chloe X V. 

Mrs. Hunt, vide Averil 
Beaumont 

Violet Hunt 

The Human Interest x v. 

Jean Ingelow, f 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems a ▼. — 
Fated to be Free a v. ^ Sarali da 
Berenger a v. — Don Jcdm a v. 

The Hon. Lady Inglis. 
The Siege of Lucknow x v. 

John H. Ingram, vide £. A. Poe. 

Iota, vide Mrs. Mannington 
CaSyn. 

W^ashington Irving (Am.), 1 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x ▼. — 
The Life of Mahomet i v. — Lives of tho 
Successors of Mahomet z v.— Oliver Gold- 
smiUi z V. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
X V. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Mis. Helen Jackson (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramona a v. 

W. W. Jacobs. 

Many Cargoes x v, — The Skipper's 
Weeing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
X V. — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craft X V. — Light Freights x v. 

Charles T. C James. 
Holy Wedlock x v. 

G. P. R. James, f i860. 
Morley Emstein (with Portrait) x ▼. — 
Forest Days x v. — The Fake Heir x ▼. — 
Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'AIbret 
z v. — Arrah Neil x v.— Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler x v. -<- The Step-Mother 
a V. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
I V. — The Gipsy z v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstem x v. — Damley x v. >- Russell 
a V. — The Convict a v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton a v. 

Henry James (^^n^* 
The American a v. — The £uropeaiia 
z V. — Daisy MUler; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings z v. — Roderid; 
Hudson a V. ~- The Msidonna of the 
Future, etc. z v. — Eiq^ne Pickering, 
etc. XV. — Confidence x v. — Washing- 
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tea Square, etc a ▼. — The Portrait of a 
IL.ad7 3 ▼. — Fore^ Parti x v. — Freadi 
Poets and Novelists i ▼. ^ The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x ▼. — Portraits of Places 
z V. >- A Little Tour in France i ▼. 

J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 
A Book about Docton 2 y. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself a ▼. — The 
Real Lord Byron j ▼. 

Mis. Charles Jenkin, f 1885. 

"Who Breaks— Pays" 1 ▼. — Skir- 
mishing XT. — Once and Again a ▼. — 
Two French Marriages a v. — Within an 
Ace XT. — Jupiter's Daughters x ▼. 

Edward Jenkins. 

Glnx's Baby, his Birth and othsr Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam a ▼• 

Author of "Jennie of •The 
Prince's/ "^^i^ B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XT. — Diary of a PUgrimage, and Six 
Essays x t. — NotoI Notes it. — Sketches 
in LaTender, Blue and Green x ▼. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XT. — Three Men on the Bummel x t. 

Douglas Jerrold, j* 1857. 

History of St. Giles and St. James 
ST. — Men of Character a t. 

Author of ■•John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow, vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Samuel Johnson, f 1784. 
LxTes of the English Poets a t. 

Emily Jolly. 
Colonel Dacre a t. 

Author of ••Joshua Davidson," 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

Miss Julia Kavanagh, f 1877. 

Nathalie 2 t. — Daisy Bums a t. — 
Grace Lee 2 t. — Rachel Gray it. — 
AdUe 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sidlies st. — SeTen Years, and 
other Tales 2 ▼. — French Women of 
Letters it. — English Women of Letters 
IT. — Queen Mab 2 t. — Beatrice 2 t. — 



Sybil's Second LoTe a t. — Dora a t. — 
Suvia a T. — Bessie a t. •^ John Dorrien 
3 T. — Two Lilies a t. — Forget-me-nots 
a T. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. ag. 

Annie Keary, j- 1879. 
OktboTf ST. — CasUe Daly a t. 

D'Bsterre- Keeling, vide Esterre. 

Thomas a Kempis. 
The ImlUtion of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. x t. 

Richard B. KimbaU (Am.), + 
Saint Leger it. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad it. — Undercurrents x v. — 
Was he SucoessAil? x ▼. ^ To-Day in New 
York X T. 

Aleaumder William Kinglake, 

t 1891. 
Eothen x t. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 t. 

Charles Kingsley, f 1875. 
Yeast XT.— Westward ho 1 a t. — Two 
Years ago a t. — Hypatia a t. — Alton 
Locke XV. — Hereward the Wake a t. — 
At last ST. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife a t. 

Henry Kingsley, f 1876. 

Ravenshoe a v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn a t. — The HUlyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court i v. — 
Valentin i v. — Oakshott Castle x v. — 
ReginaM Hetherege a t. — The Grrange 
Garden a t. 

Albert Kinross. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere x t. 

Rudyard Kipling. 
Plain Tales from the Hills i t.— The 
Second Jungle Book it.— The Seven 
Seas XT. — "Captains Courageous" 
XT. — The Day's Work x t. — A Fleet 
in Being it.— Stalky & Co. x v. — From 
Sea to Sea a v. —The City of Dreadful 
Night XT. — £un x t. 

May Lafiian. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. X T. 

Charles Lamb, t 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x t. 

Mary Langdon (Am.). 
. Ida May x v. 
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Author of *«The Last of the Cava^ 
lien" (Miss Piddington). 
Tha Last of tli« CaTsliea s v. — The 
GmiaofaLoMS V. 

M »• de Laszo wslo, vide KGrerard. 
The Hon. £mily Lawless. 
Horrish x v. 

George Alfired Laurence, vide 
Autibior of **Quy Livingstone." 

''Leaves from the Journal of 

our Life in the Highlands," vide 

Victoria R. L 

Holme Lee, f 1900, vide Harriet 
Parr. 

J. S. Le Fanu, f 1873. 
Undo SOU a V. — Guy Deverell % ▼. 

Mark Lemon, f 1870. 
Wait for the End a ▼. • Loved at Laat 
a ▼. — Falkner Lyle 2 ▼. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales a v. — Golden Fetter* 
av. 

Author of **The Letters of Her 

Mother to Elizabeth." 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elisabeth 

IV. 

Charles Lever, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue z ▼. ~ The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 V. — Arthor O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 t. — Charles 0*Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of " Ours" 3V. — 
Tack Hinton ay. — The Daltons 4 ▼. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martina of Cro' Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of (Hencore ay. — Roland Cashel 
3 ▼. — Dayenport Dunn 3 y. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan ay. — One of Them a v. — 
Maurice Tiemay 2 y. — Sir Jasper Carew 
ay. — Barrington ay. — A Day's Ride 
ay. — Luttrell of Arran ay.— Tony Bnder 
a y. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke ay.— The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly ay. — A 
Rent in a Qoud i y. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's 1 y. — St. Patrick's Eye; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions i y. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin a y. 

S. Levett-Yeats. 

The Honour of Sayelli x y. — The 
Chevalier d' Anriac z y. — The Traitor's 
Wayzy. 



G. H. Lewes, f 1878. 

Ranthorpe z y. — The Physiology of 
Common Life a y. — On Actora and the 
Art of Acting z y. 

Mrs. £. Lynn Linton, j- 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Dayidson 
z y. — Patrida Kemball ay. — Tho 
Atonement of Leam Dundas ay. — The 
World well Lost ay. — Under which 
Lord? ay.— With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories z y. — Todhunters' at Xx>an- 
in' Head, and other Stories z y. — *' My 
Level " ay. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays z y. — lone a v. 

Laurence W. M. Lockhart, f 1 882. 
Mine ia Thine a y. 

Lord Augustus Loftus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences z837-z86a 
(with Portrait) 2 y. 

Mm* de Longard, vide D. Gerard. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

(Am.), t iSS<- 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 y. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Ahghieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies z y. 
— The Divine Tragedy z v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song z v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and oUier Poems 
z y. 

Margaret Lonsdale. 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) z y. 

Author of ** A Lost Battle." 
A Lost Battle a y. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart 
The Pleasures of Life z v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) z v. — 
The Use of Life z v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with niustrations) a v. 

'^Lutfullah," vide Bastwick. 

Edna LyalL 
We Two ay. — Donovan a y. — la 
the Golden Davs ay. — Knight-Errant 
ay.— Won InrWaiting s y. — Way&ring 
Men ay. — Hope the Hermit a v. — 
Doreen a v. — In Spite of All a y. 

Lord Lytton, vide B. Bulwer. 
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Robert Lord Ijyvton (fywta 

Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems a ▼. -i- FablM in Songf t ▼. 

Maarten Maartens. 
The Sin of JoosI ATelingfb i ▼. — An 
Old Maid's Love s v. — God's Fool a ▼. 
— The Greater Glonr s ▼. — My Lady 
Nobody a t. — Her Memory z ▼. •— Some 
Women I have known i ▼. 

Thomas Babington, Lord Mac- 
aulay, f 1859. 
of England (with Portrait) 



zo ▼.-> Uritical and Historical Essays c ▼. 
— Lays of Andent Rome it. — Speecbes 
a ▼. — Biographical Essays z ▼. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbniy it. — (See also 
TreTelyan). 

Jnstin MOCaitby. 
The Waterdale Neighbours a t. — 
Dear Lady Disdain a v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope a T. — AHistory of onr own Times 
ST. — Donna Quixote ST. — A short 
History of oar own Times a t. — A 
History of die Four Geoiyes vols, i & 
a. — A History of ovr own Times toIs. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A Historyof the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Yob. 3, 
4 & 5 (Mipiiemental). 

George Mac Donald. 
Alec Forbes of Howrlen a t. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbonrhood a t. — David 
Elginbrod St. — The Vicar's Daughter 
a T. — Malcolm a t. — St. George and 
St. Michael a t. — The Marquia of 
Lossie ST. — Sir Gibbie a t. — Mary 
Marston a t. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales it.— The Prin- 
cess and Cnrdie z t. 

Mrs. Mackamess, f 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories i t. — A Peerless 
Wife a T. — A Mingled Tarn a t. 

Eric Mackay, f 1898. 
Lore Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems I V. 

Charles Mo Knight (Am.). 
Old Fort Dnquesne a t. 

Ian Maclaren. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush i t. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne i v. 

Norman Macleod, f 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son i t. 



James Macpherson, f 1696, vide 
Ossian. 

Mrs. Macquoid. 
Patty ST. — Miriam's Marriage a t. — 
Pictures across the Channel a t. — Too 
Soon IT. — My Story a t. — Diane a t. 

— Beside the RiTer a t. — A Faithful 
LoTer aT. 

Author of ••MademoiseUe Mori" 

(Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori a t. -> Denlse z t. 

— Madame Fontenoy z t. — On the 
Edge of the Storm it. — The Atelier dn 
Lys a T. -> In the Olden Time a t. 

Lord Mahon, vide Stanhope. 

B. S. Maine. 
Scarsdiff Rocks a t. 

Lucas Malet 
Colonel Enderby's Wife ST.— The 
History of Sir Richard Cahnady 3 t. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, G.CB. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 t. 

Mary B. Mann. 

A Tenter's Tale z t. — The Cedar 
Star IT. 

Robert Blachford Mansfield. 
The Log of the Water Lily z t. 

Mark Twain, vide Twain. 

Author of ^^Marmome," vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Capt Marryat, f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) i t. — 
PerdTal Keene it. — Peter Simple it. — 
Taphet in Search of a Father it. — 
Monsieur Violet it. — The Settlers in 
Canada it. — The Mission it.— The 
PriTateer's-Man it. — The Children of 
the New-Forest it. — Valerie i t. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy it.- TheKjug's 
Own I T. 

Florence Marryat, f 1899. 

LoTo's Conflict a t. — For Etot and 
Etot a t. — The Confessions of Oerald 
Estcourt a T. — Nelly Brooke a t. — 
Vfa-oniqne a t. — Petronel a t. — Her 
Lord and Master a t. — The Prey of the 
Gods IT. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat it. — Mad Dumaresq a t. — 
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No Intentionfl a v. — FSfhtinff tbe Air 
a ▼. — A Star aad a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
potaibxlity x ▼. — The Poiaoa of Aspa, 
aad other Stories z ▼. — A Lacky Disap> 
poiatmeat. aad other Stories x v. — "My 
own Child " a ▼. — Her Father's Name 
t ▼. — A Harvest of Wild Oats a ▼. — 
A Little Stei«on it. — Writtea ia Fire 
t ▼. — Hec World a^fainst a Lie 2 ▼. — 
A Brokea Blossom a v. — The Root of 
all Evil a ▼. — The Fair-hatred Alda 2 ▼. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 ▼. — My Sister the 
Actress a ▼. — Phyllida ay. — How they 
loved Him a ▼. — Fadaf the Footlights 
(with Portrait) st. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x ▼. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
I y. — Peeress and Player ay. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses ay.— The Heart 
•f Jane Warner ay. — Tbe Heir Pre- 
Bomptiye ay. — The Master Passion a y. 

— Spiders of Society ay. — Driven to Bay 
a y. — A Daughter of the Tropica ay. — 
Genfleman and Courtier a v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence a v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance a v. — Blindfold a v. — A 
Scarlet Sin z v. — A Bankrupt Heart a v. 

— The Spirit World i v. — The Beautiful 
Soul z V. — At Heart a Rake a v. — 
The Strange Traaafigoration of Hannah 
Stnbbs zv. — The Dream that Sts&yed 
a V. — A Passing Madness x v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire z v. — A Soul on 
Ffare z y. — Lris the Avenger z v. 

Mrs. Anne Matsh (Caldwell), 

t 1874. 

RavenscUffs a v. — Emilia Wyadham 

a y. — Castle Avon a v. — Aubrey a v. — 

The Heiress of Haughton a v. — Evelyn 

Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 



Mrs. £mma Marshall, f 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal x v. — 
Benveauta x v. — Lady Alice 1 v. — 
Dayspriag x v. — Life's Aftermath x v. — 
la the East Country z v. — No.XIH; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal z v. — In 
Four Reigns z v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse z v. — In the Ci^r of Flowers i v. — 
Alma z v. — Under Salisbnry Sphre z v. 

— The End Crowns All z v. —Winchester 
Meads i v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winifrede's Journal z v. — Bristol Bells 
z y. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Roasell z v. — A Lily among Thorns z v. 

— Feashurst Castle z v. — Kensington 
Palace x v. — The White King's Daughter 



X y. — The Master of the Muaidans z ▼• 

— An Escape from the Tower z ▼. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z y. — Caade 
Meadow z v. — In the Chou- of West- 
minster Abbey z v. — The Youngs Queea 
of Hearts z v. — Under the Domo of St. 
Paul's X v. — The Parsoa'a Daughter 
X v. 

Helen Mathei8(Mrs.Hem7Reeves). 

"Chezxy Ripel " a v. — «Land o* tfie 

Leal " X v. — My Ladv Greea Sleeves a v. 

— Aa he comes up tne Stair, etc z v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart a v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
ay. — Fouad Out z v. — Murder ot Man- 
slaughter? z y. — The Fashion of tiiis 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and «Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh " z v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
X v. — Bam Wildfire a v. — Becky a y. — 
Cinders x v. 

Colonel Maurice. 
The Balance of MOltaxy Power in 
Europe x y. 

George du Maurier, f 1896. 
Trilby ay.— The Martian a ▼. 

Mrs. Mazwen, vide Miss Braddon. 

Author of ^^Mehalah," vide Baring- 
Gould. 

George J. Whyte Melville, f 1S78. 
Kate Coveatry z v. — Holmby Honsa 
ay. — Digby Gnuad z v. — Good for No- 
thing a V. — The Queen's Maries a v. — 
The Gladiators a v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere a v. — Cerise a v. — The 
Interpreter a v. — The White Rose a v. — 
M. or N. z v. — Contraband z y. — 
Sarchedon a v. — Undejohn a v. — 
Katerfelto z v. — Sister Louise i v. — 
Rosiae z y. — Roys' Wife a v. — Black 
but Comely av. — RidiagRecollectiona zv. 

Memorial Volumes, vide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500); The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 

Morley (rol. 2000). 

George Meredith. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverd av. — 

Beauchamp'a Career a v. — The Tragic 

Comedians z v. — Lord Ormont and his 

Aminta ay. — The AmaaiBg Marriage 
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Owen Meredith, viif Robert Lord 
Lytton. 

Leonard Merrick. 
The Man vlio was good i ▼. -~ TTus 
Stage of Foob it. — Cyntliia i ▼. -i- One 
Man's View it. — The Actor-Manager 
IT. — The Woxldliags i t. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 
Tmug Mistier x v. — PriKmen and 
CaptiTes 8 T. — From One Generation to 
Aaotiier x t. — Witit Edged Tools a t. ~ 
The Sowers a t. — Flotsam x t. — la 
Kedar^s Teats i t. — • Roden's Comer 
z V. —The Isle of Unrest it.— The Velvet 
Glore z t. 

H. S. Merriman & S. G. Tallentyre. 
The Money-Sfnnner, etc z t. 

John Milton, f 1674. 
Poetical Works z v. 

Anther of ''Miss Molly." 
Geraldine Hawtiiome x t. 

Anther ef "Molly Bawn," vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood x t. — Thrown To* 
gether 2 t. — Thwarted it. — Wild Mike 
z T. — Seaforth it. — The Bhie Veil 
IT. — Transformed i v. — The Fisher- 
maa'a Daoghter, ete. x t. » Colonel 
Norton s v. — Pr^udged x t. 

Frank Frankfort Moore. 
*'I Forhid the Banns" 2 t. — A Gray 
Eye or So a t. — One Fair Daughter 
2 T. — They Call H Love 2 t. >- The 
Jessamy Bride z t. — The Millionairea 
z T. •— Nell Gwyn— Comedian z t. 

George Moore. 
Celibates z v. — Evelyn Innes 2 t. — > 
Sister Teresa 2 t. 

Thomas Moore^ f 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 t. 

Lady Morgan, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 t. 

Henry Morley, -f 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tnres of Authors in the Tauchnits Edition 
(t. 1000, published x88z) x v. 



William Morris. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hneffsr x t. 

Arthur Morrison. 
Tales of Mean Streets x t. — A Child 
of the Jago x v. — To London Town i t. 
-~ Cunning Mnrrell x v. 

James Fullarton Muirhead. 
The Land of Contrasts x v. 

Miss Mulock, vide Mrs. Craik. 

David Christie Murray. 
Rainbow Gold a t. 

Grenville: Murray, vnfe Grenville. 

Author of •'My Little Lady," vide 

E. Frances Poynter. 

The New Testament 
The Anthorised English Vetsion, with 
Introdncticm and Various Readings from 
tilie titree most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, bv Constantino Tischen- 
dorf (toI. xooo, published 1869) x t. 

Mrs. C J. Newby. 
Common Sense s t. 

Dr. J. H. Newman (Cardinal New- 
man), t 1890. 
CallistaxT. 

Mrs. Nicholls, vide Currer BelL 

Author of "Nina Balatka," vide 
Anthony TroUope. 

Author of "No Church" (F. 

Robinson). 
No Church t t. — Owen :— a Waif a t. 

Lady Augusta NoeL 
From Generation to Greneration x t. — 
Hithersea Mere a t. 

Frank Norris (Am.). 
The Octopus s t. 

W. E. Norris. 
My Friend Jim z t. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder s t. — Major and Minor a v. — 
The Rogue a t. — Miss Shafto st. — Mn. 
Fenton z t. ~ MisadTenture s t. -*- Saint 
Ann's X y. — A Victim of Good Luck 
I V. — The Dancer in Yellow x t. — 
Qarissa Furiosa a t. •— Marietta's Mar- 
riage ST — The Fight for the Crown 
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I ▼.— Th«Widower i ▼.— Giles Ingilby it. 
•~ The FlowMT of th« Flock it.— His 
Own Father i ▼. 

Hon. Mn. Norton, f 1877. 
Stnaxt of Dunleath a ▼• — Lost and 
Saved a ▼. ~ Old Sir Doivlas a ▼. 

Author of •^Not Easily Jealous" 
O^Ciss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous a v. 

** Noyels and Tales," vttfe <« House- 
hold Words." 

Charlotte O'Conor-Bcdes, vide 
Hal Godfrey. 

Laurence OUphant, f 18S8. 
Altiora Peto aT. — SCasoUam a t. 

Mrs. Oliphant, f iS97« 
The Last of the Mortimers a ▼. — Mis. 
Margaret Maitland i ▼. — Agnes a v. — 
Madonna Mary a ▼. — The Minister's 
Wife ST. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family it. — Salem Chapel a t. — The 
Ferpetnal Curate a t. >— Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 t. — Ombra a t. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembeit 2 t. — May a t. — 
Innocent a t. — For Loto and Life aT. — 
A Rose in June it. — The Stonr of 
Valentine and his Brother a v. — White- 
ladies 2 T. — The Curate in Charge it. — 
Phoebe, Junior a t. — Mrs. Arthur a t. — 
CaritiL a t. — Young MusgraTo 2 t. — 
The Primrose Path 2 t. — Within the 
Predncts 3 t. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England ST. — He that will not when he 
may a t. — Harry Joscelyn a t. — In 
Trust a T. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 T. — The Ladies Lindores 3 t. — Hester 
3 T. — The Wixard's Son 3 t. — A 
Country Grentleman and his Family a t. — 
Neighbours on the Green i t. — TheDnke's 
Daughter it. — The Fugitives i v. — 
Kirsteen a t. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife a t. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen x v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
ST. — The Sorceress 2 t. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune a t. — The Ways of Life x t. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 t. 

**One who has kept a Diary," 
vide Greorge ^V. B. Russell. 

Ossian. 

Hie Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson x t. 



Ouida. 
Idalia ST.— Tricotrin a t. —Puck a ▼. — 
Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore a t. — Undor 
two Flags ST. — Folle-Farine a t. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A FtoTence Rose 
IT. ^— Cecil Castlemaine's Grage, and other 
NoTolettes it. — Madame d Maxmuse, 
and other NoTelettes it. — PascarU a ▼. 

— Held hi Bondage a t. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes i t.- Signa(with Portrait) 
vr.— InaWinter City it.— AriadndsT.— 
Friendship a t. — Moths 3 t. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories it. — A Village Com- 
mune a V. — In Maremma 3 t. — Bimbi 
IT. — Wanda 3 t. — Frescoes and other 
Stories IT. — Princess Napnudne 3 t. — 
Othmar 3 t. — A Rainyjune (6oPr.). Don 
G^esnaldo (6oPf ). — A House Party i v. — 
Guilderoy a t. — Syrlin 3 t. — Rufbio, and 
other Stories it. — Santa Barbara, etc 
IT. — Two Offenders it.- The SiItot 
Christ, etc. XT. — Tmdn, ando^er Papers 
XV. — Le Selve, and Tonla it. — The 
Massarenes a t. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essavs IT. — La Strega, and other 
Stories IT.— The Waters of Edera z t. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories z t. — 
Critical Studies i t. 

Author of "The Outcasts," vide 
"Roy TeUet" 

Gilbert Parker. 
The Battle of the Strong a t. 

Harriet Parr (Holme Lee), f 1900. 

Basil Godfrey's Caprice a t. — For 
Richer, for Poorer a t. — The Beantifial 
Miss Barrington ST. — Her Title of 
Honour it.— Echoes of a Famous 
Year it. — Katherine's Trial it. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax a t. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing it. — Straightforward 
ST. — Mrs. Denys of Cote st. — A Poor 
Squire i t. 

Mrs. Parr. 

Dorothy Fox it.- The Prescotfes of 
Paraphillon 2 t. — The Gosau Smithy, etc 
XT. — Robin a t. — Loyalty George a ▼. 

George Paston. 
A Study in Pregudices x t. — A Fair 
Deceiver x t. 

Mrs. Paul, vide Author of <* Still 

Waters." 
Author of **Paul PerroU" (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive). 
Paul FerroU it. — Tear after Tear 
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ST. — Why Paul FenroU killed hii Wife 

z V. 

James Payn, f 1898. 
Found Dead i ▼. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest XT. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed but Won 2 ▼. — Cedrs Tryit 
I ▼. — A Woman's Vens^eance 2 ▼. — 
Morpliy'fl Master x ▼. ~ In the Heart of 
a Hin, and other Stories x ▼. — At Her 
Mercy 2 ▼. — The Best of Husbands 2 ▼. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 ▼. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 ▼. — What He cost Her 
2T. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
« ▼. — ^^^ Spirits XV. — High Spints 
(S€cond Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
XT. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections X V. — The Talk of the Town 
XV. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
XV. — Glow -Worm Tales (Pirti Stries) 
IV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Strtes) 
IV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 V. — The Word and the Will 
t V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones X V. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
« ▼. — A Trying Patient x v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
IV. — Another's Burden etc. x v. — Tlio 
Backwater of life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Prances Maiy Peard. 

One Year 2 v. —The Rose-Garden x v.— 
Unawares i v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
a V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours I V. — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Number 
Two X V. 

Max Pemberton. 

Xlie Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 

of KronsUdt x v. — The Phantom Army 

I V. — The Garden of Swords x v. — The 

Footstepsof aThronexv. — ProPatriixv. 

Bishop Thomas Percy, f 1.81 1. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3 V. 



P. C PhiUps. 
As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter x v. — Lucy Smith x v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — Jack and 
Three Jills x v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslle'fl Courtship x v. —Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Qrcum- 
stances, and A French Marriage x v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
X V. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc x v. — 
Black and White x v. — <« One Never 
Knows" 2 V. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Prot^ x v. — My little Hus- 
band X V. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories x v. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories i v. — The 
Luckiest of Three x v. — Poor Little Bella 
X V. — Elixa Clarke, Governess, and Other 
Stories x v. — Marriage, etc. x v. 

P. C PhiUps ft Percy FendaU. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng x V. 

P. C. Philips ft C J. Wilte. 
The Fatal Phryne xv.— The Scudamores 
I V. — A Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Rom's Marriage x v. 

£den Phillpotts. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
x V. -> Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth x v. 

Miss Piddington, vide Author of 

«<The Last of the Cavaliers." 
Edgar Allan Poe (Am.), f 1849. 

Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram i v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram i v. 

Alexander Pope, + 1744. 
SelectPoeticalWorks (with Portrait) x v. 

Miss E. Frances Poynter. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. - 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame de 
Presnel x v. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Zkxo z V. — Affinities z v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Mrs. £. Prentiss (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward z v. 

The Prince Consort, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addr* 
(with Portrait) z v. 
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Richard Pryce. 
Mm Maxwell's Affections it.— The 
Quiet Mn. Fleming i v. — Time and the 
Woman z ▼. 

Hor. N. Pym, vide Caroline Pox. 

Q (A. T. Qmller-Couch). 
Neof hts and Crosses x ▼. » I Saw Three 
Ships X ▼. ~ Dead Man's Rock it. -~ la 
and other Tales it.— The Ship of Stan 
z ▼. 

H. M. the Queen, vide Victoria R. I. 

W. Praser Rae. 

Westward by Rail it. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance s ▼. — The Bns i ness oflravel it. 

C K. Raimond (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question st. 

Author of «*The Rajah'a Heir." 

The Rajah's Heir s ▼. 

Charles Reade, f 1884. 
*'It is never too late to mend" s ▼. — 
"Love me littie, love me long" it. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth a v. — Hard 
Cash 3 ▼. — Put Yourself in his Place a v. — 
A Terrible TempUtion a v. — Peg Wof- 
fington XT. — Christie Johnstone it. — 
A Simpleton s t. — The Wandering Heir 
IT. — A Woman-Hater s t. — Readiana 
IT. — Singleheart and DoublefiBce i t« 

Author of ** Recommended to 

Mercy" (Mrs. Houstoun). 
''Recommended to Merqf" a t. — 
Zoe's "Brand" ST. 

Mrs. Reeves, vide Helen Mathers. 
Grace Rhys. 
Maxy Dominic i T. •>- The Wooing of 
Sh«U I T. 

James Rice, vide Walter Besant 
Alfred Bate Richards, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

S. Richardson, f 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 t. 

Mrs. Riddell (F. G. Tkafibrd). 

Greorge Geith of Fen Court s t. — Max- 
well Drewitt a t. — The Race for Wealth 
ST. — Far above Rubies ST.— The Earl's 
Promise a v. — Mortomley's Estate a v. 

Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, vide 
Miss Thackeray. 



Miss Roberts, vide Author of 
*< Mademoiselle MorL" 

Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
t 1853. 

Sermons 4 v. 

Miss Robins, vide Raimond. 

P. Robinson, vide Author of ''No 

Church." 

Charles H. Ross. 
The Pretty Widow i t. — A London 
Romance a t. 

Martin Ross, vide Somerville. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, f 1882. 
Poems XT. — Ballads and Sonnets x t. 

"Roy TeUet." 
The Outcasts x t. — A Dranght of 
r. — Pastor and Prelate a t. 



J. Ruffini, t 1881. 
Lavinia a v. — Doctor Antonio it. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x t. — Vincenso 2 t. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x t. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris z t. -^ 
Carlmo, and other Stories x t. 

W. Clark RusselL 
A Sailor's Sweetheart a t. -—The 
«<Lady Maud" a t. — A Sea Queen a t. 

George Vf. E. RusselL 

Collections and Recollections. Bj One 
who has kept a Diary a t. 

George Augustus Sala, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon s t. 

John Saunders. 
Israel Mort , Overman a t. — The 
Shipowner's Daughter a t. — A Noble 
Wiiea V. 

Katherine Saunders (Mis. Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 

X V. — Gideon's Rock, and ether Tales 

XT.— The High Mills a t. — Sebastian x t. 

Richard Henry Savage (Am.). 

My Official Wife x t. — The Uttle Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) a v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venus a V. — Delilah of Harlem a t. —The 
Anarchist a t. — A Daughter of Judas 
x T. — In the Old Chateau x t. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita a t. — Checked 
Throttgh 2 T. — A Modem Corsair a t. — 
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Is the Swim 2 ▼. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 ▼. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 ▼. 

OUve Schreiner. 

Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land X ▼. 

Sir Walter Scott, f 183** 

Waverley (with Portrait) i ▼. — The 
Antiquary it. — Ivanhoe x ▼. — Konil- 
worth I ▼. — Qucntin Durwaurd 1 ▼. — Old 
liCortality z ▼. — Gny Mannerin^ z ▼. — 
Rob Roy 1 ▼. — The Pirate z ▼. — The 
Fortunes ofNigel z ▼. — The Black Dwarf ; 
A Legend of Montrose x ▼. — - The Bride 
of Lammermoor it. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 T. — The Monastery it. — The 
Abbot z ▼. — PcTeril of the Peak 2 t. — 
Poetical Works ST. — Woodstock z t. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth it. — Anne of 
Gieierstein z t. 

Prot J. R. Seelcy, M.A., f '^95- 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 t. — The Expansion of Eng:- 
land XT. — Goetiie x t. 

Elizabeth SewelL 

Amy Herbert 2 t. — Ursula 2 t. — A 
Olimpse of the World 2 t. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 t. — After Life 3 t. — 
The Experience of Life 2 t. 

Wffliam Shakespeare, f 1616. 

Flays and Poems (with Portrsut) (Second 
BdiHon) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays z t. 

Shakeipear^t Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at A 0,30. each number. 

William Sharp, v. Miss Howard. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, \ 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems z t. 
Nathan Sheppard (Am.), f 1888. 

Shut up in Paris x v. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, f 1 8 1 6. 

The Dramatic Works i t. 
J. Henry Shorthouse. 

John Inglesant ST. — Blanche , Lady 
Falaise z t. 

Rudolf C Slatin Pasha, CB. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 t. 

F. E. Smedley, vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Tohias Smollett, f ^11 "i^- 
Roderick Random z t. — Humphry 
QUoker z t. — Peregrine Pickle s t. 



Author of **Sofaety in London." 
Sodety in London* By a Foreign 
Rerident i t. 

B. C£. Somerville & Martin Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard i t. 
Author of ** The Spanish Brothers.'* 

The Spanish Brothers 2 t. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The History of England 7 t* — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 t. 

G. W. Steevens, \ 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladysmith z v. 

Laurence Sterne, f 1768. 

Tristram Shandy it. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) z t. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, + 1894. 

Treasure Island it. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage z t. — 
Kidnapped z t. — The Black Arrow z t. — 
The Master of Ballantrae z t.— The Merry 
Men, etc. z v. — Across the Plains, etc. z t. 
— Island Nights* Entertainments it. — 
Catriona z t. — Weir of Hemuston i t. — 
St. Ives 2 T. — In the South Seas 2 t. 

Author of "Still Waters" (Mrs. 
Paul). 

Still Waters it. — Dorothy i t. — De 
Crcssy it. — Undo Ralph it. — Maiden 
Sisters it. — Martha Brown it. — Vanessa 

1 T. 

M. C Stirling, vide G. M. Craik. 

Frank R. Stockton (Am.). 

The House of Martha z t. 

Author of "The Story of a Penitent 

Soul." 

The Story of a Penitent Soul z t. 

Author of "The Story of Elizabeth," 

vide Miss Thackeray. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

(Am.), t 1896. 
Unde Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) s t.— 
A Key to Unde Tom's Cabin 2 t. — Dred 

2 T. — The Minister's Wooing z t. — Old- 
town Folks 2 T. 

Author of "Sunbeam Stories," 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 
Jonathan Swift (Dean Swift),t 1745. 
GtiBlTer's TniTeLi z ▼• 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
foditad, with an Introdttction, by WillUni 
Sharp) X ▼. 

John AddingtonSjmionds, f 1893. 

Sketches In Italy x v. — New Italian 
Sketches x ▼. 

S.O. Tallentyre, v. H. S. Merriman. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Ffper of Piper's Hill « t. 

Baroness Tautphoeus, f 1893. 
Cyrilla s V. ~ The Initials s ▼. — Quits 
t ▼. ~ At Odds s ▼. 

Cot Meadows Taylor, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 t. 

Templeton, vide Author of 
*< Horace Templeton." 

Alfred (Lord) Tennyson, f 1892, 

Poetical Works S ▼. — Queen Mary 
X V. ~ Harold x v. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon x ▼. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems x v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 ▼. 

The New Testament, vide New. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 

t 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 ▼. — Pendennls 3 t, — 
Miscellanies 8 ▼. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century i v. — TheNewcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Level the Widower it. — The Adventures 
of Philip 1 V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers « v. — Catherine 
I V. —The Irish Sketch Book tv. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) % v. 

Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie). 

The Stonr of Elisabeth x v.— The Village 
on the Clin X V. — Old Kensington 3 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends x v. — Miss Angel x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FnlhamLawn, andother Tales xv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de S^igni; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond a v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis, vide Kempis. 



A. Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne s v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Groring a v. — Played Out « v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

James Thomson, j* 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Author of "Thoth." 
Thoth X V. 

Author of "Tim." 
Tim XV. 
F. G. Trafford, vide Mrs. RiddelL 
Right Hon. Sir George Otto 

Trevelyan. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macanlay 

(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 

Writings of Lord Macanlay 2 v. — Tho 

American Revolution (with a Map) a ▼. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide GrenviUe: 

Murray. 
Anthony TroUope, f 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 

2 V. — The Warden x v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — TTio 
West Indies x v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can yon forgive her? 

3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Oaverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn ^ v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
The Vicar of BuUhampton 2 v. — ^Sir Hanr 
Hotspur of HumbleUiwaite x v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Grranpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Hany 
Heatfacote of Gangoil i v. -^ The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister at. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 V. — An ^re for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousia 
Henry x v. — The Duke's Children 3 v. — 
Dr.Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. —The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La M^e 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man's 
Love X V. 

T. Adolphus Trollope, f 1892. 

The Garstangs of Grarstang Grange 2 t* 

— A Siren s ▼• 
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Mark Tvvain (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.). 
Th* AdTcatnres of Tom Sawyw i t. — 
The lanoceati Abroad; or. The New 
POgrims' "^ogttm * ▼. ^ A Tramp Alvoad 
s ▼. — "Roughing it" i ▼. ~ The In- 
nocents at Home x ▼. — The Prince and 
tfao Paoper a t. ~ The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. z ▼. — Life on the Mie- 
linippi XT.— Sketches (with Portrait) 
z ▼. ~ Hncfcleberxy Finn i ▼. — Selections 
from American Hnmoor !▼. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 ▼. ~ The 
American Claimant x ▼. ->The £ z 000000 
Baak-Note and other new Stories z ▼. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad z t. ~ Pndd'nhead 
Wibon z ▼. — PecBonal RecoUecdons of 
Joan of Arc 2 ▼.— Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Talea z ▼. — More Tramps 
Abroad a ▼. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleybnrg, etc. a ▼. 

Author of **The Two Cosmos." 
Th« Two Cosmoe z ▼. 

Anthor of ** Venus and Cupid." 
Ymam and Cupid z ▼. 

Author of •* Vdra." 

Vhn z ▼. — The H6tel du Petit St 

Jean x ▼. — Blue Roses x ▼. — Within 

Sound of the Sea a ▼. — The Maritime 

Alpe and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette z t. 

Victoria R. L 
LeaTes from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from Z848 to z86z z ▼. — 
More Leaves, etc from z86a to z88a z ▼. 

Author of ''Virginia.*' 
Virginia ZT. 

Ernest Alfred VizeteUy. 
VnOx Zola in England z t. 

L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith 2 t. — Pauline a ▼. ~ Cousins 
XT. — Troublesome Daughters a ▼. — 
Leddy Marget z ▼. 

D. Mackensie Wallace. 
Russia 5 ▼. 

Lew. Wallace (Am.). 
Ben-Hur a v. 

Eliot Warburton, f 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross a ▼. — 
Darien2 V. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
yr, — MiasBretherton z ▼. — MaiceUa 3 v. 



Bearie Costrell z t. — Sir George Tressady 
a ▼. — Helbeck of Baanisdale x ▼« — 
Eleanor a ▼. 

Susan Warner, vide WethereU. 
Samuel Warren, f 1877. 

Diary of a late Physidaa a v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 ▼. — Now and Then 
z T. — The Lily and the Bee z ▼. 

Authorof ••The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours," viUSr Justin McCarthy. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Aylwin a ▼. 

H. a Wells. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. z ▼. — The 
War of the Worlds z ▼. — The Invisible 
Man z V. — The Time Machine, and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau x v. — When 
the Sleeper Wakes z v. -^ Tales of Space 
and Time z v. — The Plattner Story, and 
Others z v. — Love and Mr. Lewisham z v. 
— The Wheels of Chance z v. -> Antid- 



Hugh Westbuiy. 

Acteav. 
Elisabeth Wetherell (Susan War- 
ner) (Am.), + 1885. 

The wide, wide World i v. — Queechy 
a V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc av. -> 
Say and Seal av. — The Old Helmet av. 
Stanley J. Weyman. 

The House of the Wolf z v. —The Story 
of Francis Qudde a v. — A Grentleman of 
France a v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe z v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France z v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
^ Shrewsbury a v. -^ The Castle Inn a v. 
—Sophia a V. — Count Hannibal a v. 

Author of "A Whim, and its Con- 
sequences." 
A Whim, and its Consequences z v. 

Beatrice Whitby. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth a v. 

Percy White. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin z v. 

Walter White. 
Holidays in Tyrol z v. 

Richard Whiteing. 

The Island ; or. An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x v. — No. 5 John Street z v. 
— The Life of Paris z v. 
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Sidney Whitman. 
Imperial Gennany x v. — The Realm 
of the Habeburgt it. — Teuton Studies 
I V. — Reminiscences of the Kinf of 
Roumaaia, edited by Sidney Whitman i ▼. 
— Conversations with Pnnce Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman z ▼. — Life of 
ttie Emperor Frederick a v. 

Qeorge J. Whyte Melville, vide 

MelviUe. 

Author of «« Who Breaks— Pays," 

vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Am.). 

Timothy's Oaest i ▼. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences X ▼. ~- Penelope's Irish Ezperi- 



Mary B. WUkins (Am.). 
Pembroke it. — Madelon x v. -> 
Jerome a ▼. — Silence, andother Stories iv. 

— The Love of Parson Lord, etc. z v. 

C J. Wills, vide P. C PhiUps. 

Mrs. J. S. Winter. 
Regimental Legends z v. 

Charles Wood, vide Author of 
•* Buried Alone." 

H. P. Wood. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard z v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood (Johnny Lud- 
low), t '887. 
East lAmne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles s v. — 
Vomer's Pridej v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
Wdvat 3 V. — 'nrevlyn Hold a v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
a v. — Mildred Arkell a v.— St. Martin's 
Eve a V. — Elster's Folly a v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath a V. — OrviUe College x v. — 
A Life's Secret x v. — The Red Court Farm 
a V. — Anne Hereford a v. — Roland 
Yorke a v. — George Canterbury's Will 
a V. — Bessy Rane a v. — Dene Hollow 
a V. — The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware's TempUtion; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream i t. -~ Within the 
Maxe a V. — The Master of Greylands a v. 

— Johnny Ludlow a v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grrainger i v. — 
Edina a v. — Pomeroy Abbey a v. — Court 
Netherleigh a v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post , and 
Other Tales i v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 



Tales XT. — Anne, and Other Tales z ▼. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales XV.-- Helen Whitnmr's Wedding, 
and Other Tales z v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grape, and Other Tales z ▼. 

Daniel Woodroffe. 

Tangled Trinities x v. 

Margaret L. Woods. 
A Village Tragedy z v. — The Vaga- 
bonds X V. 

William Wordsworth, f 1850. 

Select Poetical Works a v. 

lAsceUes WrazaU, f 1865. 
Wnd Oats X V. 

Edmund Yates, f 1894. 

Land at Last a v.— Broken to Harness a v. 

— The Forlorn Hope a v. — Black Sheep 

a V. ~ The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 

in Port a V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 

a V. — Nobody's Fortune a v. — Castaway 

a V. — A Waiting Race a v. —The yeUow 

Flag a V. — The Impending Sword a v. — 

Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 

a ▼. — Recollections and Esgperienoes a v. 

Yeats, vide L^evett-Yeats. 

Charlotte M. Yonge, f 1901. 

av.— H( 



The Heir of Reddyfie a<« 
a V. — The Daisy Chain a v. — Dynevor 
Terrace a v. — Hopes and Fears a v. — 
The Young Step-Mother a v. —The Trial 
a V. -~ The Qever Woman of the Family 
a V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest a v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
a V. — Tia,^ two Guardians x v. — TheCaged 
Lion a V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Young Alcides 
a V. — The three Brides a v. — Woman- 
kind a V. — Magnum Bonum a v. — Love 
amd Life x v. — Unknown to History a v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) a v.— The 
Armourer's Prentices a v. — The two 
Sides of the Shield a v. — Nuttie's Father 
a V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone a v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell x v. — The Long Vacation 
a V. — Modem Broods x v. 

Author of "Young Mistley," vide 
Henry Seton Merriman. 

I. ZangwilL 
Dreamers of the Ghetto a t. 
"Z. Z." 

The World and a Man a v. 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 

conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Videp, u 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



JLady Barker (Lady Broome). 

Stories About :— x ▼. 

MariaLoui8aCharle8Wortfa,t 1 880. 
Mhurterinf Children z ▼. 

M18. Craik (Miss Mulock), \ 1887. 
Our Year i v. — Thre« Tales for Boy» 
E ▼. — Three Tale* for Girls i ▼. 

Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her welcome Tales x ▼. 

Maria Edgeworth, \ 1849. 
Moral Tales x ▼. ~ Popular Tales s v. 

Bridget ft Julia Kavanagh, ^\%^^, 

The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 

Tale. X ▼. ' 

Charles ft Mary Lamb, 
t 1834 and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare x v. 

Captain Manyat, \ 1848. 
Masterman Ready i v. 



Mrs. Emma Marshall, f 1899. 
Res and Regina x ▼. 

Florence Montgomery. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Zndian-Rnbber 
BaUxv. 

Author of *• Ruth and her Friends." 

Rnth and herFriends. AStory for Girls it. 

Mrs. Henry Wood, + 1887. 
William Allair x ▼. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army x ▼. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word it, — The 
Stokesley Secret i v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds a v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office I ▼. ~ Henrietta's Wish 
IV — Kings of England it. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P's andQ'si ▼.— AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History i v. — Bye- Words i v. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. z ▼. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes, Translations from the Germany published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 
Berthold Auerbach, f 1882. 



On the Heights, (Second Ediii(m)iv, — 
Brigitta IT. — Spinosa 2 v. 

Georg Ebers, \ 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2T. — Homo Sum 2t. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] s t. — Joshua 2 t. — Per 
Aspera 2 t. 

De la Motte Fouqu6, f 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. x t. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, f 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) x t. 

Wilhelm G6rlach. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) i ▼. 



W. V. Goethe, f 1832. 
Faust I T. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 T. 

Karl Gutzkow, \ 1878. 
Through Night to Light x t. 

F. W. Hackiander, f 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel]xT. 

Wilhehn HaufiF, f 1827. 

Three Tales x t. 

Paul Heyse. 

L* Arrabiata, etc. x v. — Tb^'par MM. 
etc. X T. - Barbaro8K^/j^a-«P Weber. 
Wilhelip- 
TheV-^- 

I V 
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Salomon Kohn. 
Gabriel IT. 

Q. B. Leasing, f 1781. 
Natfaaa tho WIm and Emflia Galotti x ▼. 

Fanny Lewald, f 1889. 

Stella sv. 

B. Marlitt, f 1887. 
The Princea of the Moor Tdaa Haide- 

- ItT. 



Maria Natfausius, f 1857. 
Joachim ▼. Kamem, and Diaxy of a 
poor younf Lady x v. 



Fritz Renter, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 i ▼. — An old Story 
of my Arming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 ▼. 

J. P. Friedricb Richter (Jean Paul), 

t 1825. 

Flower, Fruit and Thorn Fiecei s ▼. 

Victor von Scheffel, f 1886. 
Ekkehard a ▼. 

George Taylor. 
KiytiasT. 

Heinrich Zschokke, | 1848. 
The Prince« of Brunswick- Wolfsn- 
battel, etc X ▼. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschcD Anmerkungen und Spedal-Wdrterbtlcheni. 

J^.a^Broachiert. Kart.caKartoniert. 

Juliana Horatia Ewing, f 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von B, RO0S. Br. ^0,50. 
Kart. Ji 0,60. —Wdrterboch. Br. Jt o,80. 

TheBrowniee; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Miiller, Br. A 0,60. 
Kart. A 0,7O.~W8rterbnch Br. Jt 0,30. 

Timothy*s Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. VonE. Roos. 
Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. A 0,80. — Wfirter- 
buch. Br. A 0,30. 

Benjamin Franklin (Am.), f 1790. 

His Autobiography. Von D^. Karl 
F^erabend, I. Teil. Die Jugendjahre 
(1706— 17^0). Br. uKx,oo. Kart..4x,xo. 

n. Teil. Die Mauinesjahre (xjix bis 
1757). Mit einer Beigabe : The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl F^yerabend, 
Br. ^z,20. Kart. ^1,30. 

Edward A Freeman, f 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balxer, Br. j| 0,70. Kart. j| 0,80. 

Bret Harte (Am.). 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tangier. Br. A 1,40. Kart. A x,5o. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.). 

Wonder Book for Boy> uid Girls. Von 
£. Hass. Br. A 0,70. Kait. A 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen undWSrterbuch. Br. jfH 0,40. 

Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. A 3,00. Kart. 



Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 

t »»73. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bitek^. Br. .4(0,50. Kart. u» 0,60. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett (Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy . Von Dr.Bmst 

Groth. Br. Jl 1,50. Kart. .iKz,6o.— An- 

merkungen und Wtfrterbuch. Br. A 0,40. 

Thomas Carlyle, f 1881. 
The Reign of Teiror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
^x,oo. Kart. .iK x,xo. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), f 1887. 
A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. A 0,80. Kart. A 0,90 — 
WSrterbnch. Br. .4(0,40. 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. Jlx.ao. Kart. u» 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. ^. 
Hopp*. Br. J(x,40. Kart. J(x,50.— W5rte«^ 
bttch (First and Second Series). Br. j|z,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. Br. A x.oo. Kart. A z,zo. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 
Cross), t 1880. 
The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H, 
fonrad. Br. A 1,70. Kart. A x,8o. 
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Jl 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. A 1,70. 
Kart.^1,80. Part. n. apart Br. uK 1,30. 
Kart.^ 1,40. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Am.), f 1882. 
TalM of a WaTiidd Inn. Von Dr. H. 
VdmJkiigen, t BSLnde. Br. A 1,00. 
Kart. Ji a,20. z. Baad apart. Br. Ji x,oo. 
Kart. Jl x,io. 2. Band apart. Br. Jt 1,00. 
Kart. Jt ZyZO. 

Thomas Babington, Lord 

Macaulay, f 1859. 

Basiand befora the Reatoratioa. 
(History of Enr land. Chapter I.) Von 
Dr. W,Ihn*. Br. ^0,70. Kart. ^0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(Hiatery of England. Chapter 11.) Von 
Dr. IV.Ihn*. Br. j|i,oo. Kart .^x^zo. 

The Rebellions of Argrle and Mon- 
month. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Ven Dr. ImmanntlSchwiidi, Br. .^ZfOo. 
Kart. jH x»zo. 

LordClive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R, Thum, Br. jH z»40. Kart jH z,so. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. '(His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Tkum. 
Br. Jl 0,60. Kart A 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Tkum. Br. JH z»$o. 
Kart A z,6o. 

Justin McCarthy. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 31-^35 of "A 
History of oar own Times.*') Von Dr.^. 
Hamann, Br. jH 0,60. Kart A 0,70. 
— Wdrterhocfa. Br. j| 0,20. 

Florence Montgomery. 

Misonderstood. Von Dr. R, Palm, 
Br. jH z,6o. Kart. jH z,70.~Wdrterbach. 
Br. jH 0,40. 



Sir Walter Scott, f 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R, DresstL 
Br. A z»6o. Kart A z,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. LSsehhom, Br. A z,5o. 
Kart A x,6o.~W0rterhuch. Br. uK 0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, Ukchham, Br. A z,70. 
Kart A z,8o. 

William Shakespeare, f 1616. 

Twelfth Night; or, What yon will. 
Von Dr. H. Conrad, Br. A 1,40. Kart 
A x,50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanmml 
Schmidt, Br. A z,oo. Kart Jl z,xo. 

Macbeth. Von \>t,ImmantimlSchmidi. 
Br. jKz.oo. Kart. ^z,zo. 

Earl Sunhope (Lord Mahon), 

t »875- 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of 
England from the Peace ef Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles. Z7Z3 — 1783.) 
Von Dr. Martin JCrummmcJur, Br. 
A z,to. Kart A x,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M. 
FCrummacker, Br. A z,so. Kart j| z,3o. 

Alfred Lord Tennsrson, f 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann, Br. A 0,70. Kart. 
Jl e,8o. -- WSrterbnch. Br. j| 0,20. 

W. M. Thackeray, f 1863. 
Samuel Htmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von Georgw BoyU, 
Br. A z,so. Kart. A 1,30. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Hie Little Duke, or, Richard the 
Fearless. Von E. Root, Br. A 0,90. 
Kart uKi,oo. — WSrterbuch. Br. A 0,20. 



Maniials of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ bound J$ 2,25. 

For English students, 
German Langaage of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 

A V usage des itudiants frangais. 



FUr Deutsche, 
Englische Conversationssprache 

von A, Schlessing, 
Franzdsische Conversationssprache 

von L, RolUn, 
Russische Conversadonssprache 

▼on Dr. Z, Koiransky, 



Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L, RoUin et Wolfgang Weber, 



Taucbnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and for use in all countries* 

Crown 8vo. 

BngUsh-German and German-English. (James.) Thirty-seventh 

Edition. Sewed J$ 4,50. Bound J$ 5,00. 
English-French and French-English. (James &: Moufe.) Sixteenth, 
entirely new and modem Edition. Sewed JH 5,00. Bound JH 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Twelfth 

Edition, Sewed Ji 5,00. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. 

Vol. I. Franfais-Allemand- Anglais. 4ihne ittUHon. Avac m grand 
Supplement de 1901. jH xo^oo. 
Grrand Supplement du toI. I. s^partment. jH a,oo. 
„ n. English- German- French. 4th Edition. Widi a large Supple- 
ment. jH 9,00. 
Large Supplement of yol. II. separated. jH 1,00. 
„III. Deutsch-£nglisch-Franc5sisch. 3. Au/tage. Jl 8,00. 

Grosses Supplement mit besondarer Beriicksichtigung der Elektro- 
technik in Vorbereitung. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as TanclmitE Edition). 
Bound Ji 2,25. Sewed Ji 1,50. 

Thepi Dictiemmriet mre constantly revised and kept carefully uf io data. 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-sixth Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Nineteenth Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Thirteenth Edition. 
PranzSsisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-FranzSsisch. Siebente Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Sechste Auflage. 
E8pagnol-Fran9ai8 et Fran9ai8-E8pagnoL TroisOme Edition. 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Kozransky.) 
Dritte Auflage. Br. Ji 3,00. Geb. Ji 4,00. 

Imperial 40. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Rigutini & Bxtixe.) 

2.Aufl. 2Bande. Br.uli8»oo. Geb. ,.^ 20,00. Halbmarokko^ 23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) j. Aufl. 

2 Bande. Br. Ji 15,00. Geb. Ji 17,50. Halbmarokko Ji 20,50. 

Imperial 80. 

Hebraisch-chald&isches Handwdrterbuch fiber das Alte Testament 

(FOkst.) 2 Bande. DritU Auflage. Ji 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FCrst.) Translated from the Gremian. 

Fifth Edition. Ji 19,00. 

Handw5rterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Einund" 

zmansigste Auflage. Br. Ji 6,00. 
Handbudb der Premdwdrter. (WKBBSL.)SieSsehnte Auflage. Br. ^5,00. 
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June 1901. 

Tauchnitz Edition. 



Latest Volumes: 

3467/68. Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
3469/70. In the Palace of the King. By F. M. Crawford. 
3471. The Brass Bottle. By F. Anstey. 
3472/73. The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. 
By Maurice Hewlett. 

3474. A Master of Craft. By W. W. Jacobs. 

3475. Foes in Law. By Rhoda Broughton. ^ 

3476. An Englishwoman's Love-Letters. 

3477. The Footsteps of a Throne. By Max Pemberton. 
3478/79. Li the South Seas. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

3480. A Missing Hero. By Mrs. Alexander. 

3481. The Life of Pari^. By Richard Whiteing. 
3482/83. Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. 
3484. Peccavi. By Ernest William Hornung. 
3485/86. Sons of the Morning. By Eden Phillpotts. 
3487. Street Dust, and Other Stories. By Ouida. 
3488/89. Life of the Emperor Frederick. By Sidney Whitman. 
3490. Number One and Number Two. By F. Mary Peard. 
349?r The Man in the Iron Mask. By Tighe Hopkins. 

3492. The Doomswoman. By Gertrude Atherton. 

3493. Modern Broods. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

3494. Eliza Clarke, Governess, etc. By F. C. Philips. . 
3495-97. A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. 

By J. McCarthy & J. H. McCarthy. Concluding vols. 3-5. 

3498. The Supreme Crime. By Dorothea Gerard. 

3499. Pro Patria. By Max Pemberton. 

3500. Critical Studies. By Ouida. 

JKD _ 

^ The Taicchnitz Edition is to be had of all Book- 
sellers and Railway Libraries on the Continent, price 
Ji 1,60, or 2 francs per volume, A complete Cata- 
logue of the Tauchnitz Edition is attached to this work. 
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